








HE sarcastic offer of the Assyrian 
monarch to King Hezekiah, 
to give him 2,000 horses if he could 
set riders upon them, is too often 
overlooked by our naval critics. 

Ships, their guns, their armour, 
their engine-power, their strength, 
their seaworthiness, and their speed, 
are compared with former types of 
eur own or of foreign navies, by 
speakers in the House of Commons, 
and this, with a generally warm 
discussion on dockyard expenditure, 
and the relative advantages of dock- 
yard or contract-built vessels, forms 
the staple of the debates on the 
naval estimates. 

But that which gives life to this 
mass of inanimate matter, the num- 
ber and discipline of our crews, the 
intelligence and seamanship of our 
officers, is passed over with a brief 
question or two, usually framed in 
aspirit of jealousy of the Admiralty 
and of the superior officers, whose 
duty it is to maintain the personnel 
of the navy in a state of thorough 
efficiency. 

Merely to state the fact would 
seem to be sufficient, yet it may not 
be uninteresting to point to a few 
instances in which magnificent 
ships, indifferently manned and 
officered, have proved themselves 
useless. Of this the battle of St. 
Vincent is a conspicuous instance, 
in which the admirably trained 
seamen of Jervis, under such cap- 
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tains as Nelson, Trowbridge, and 
Collingwood, with only fifteen ships, 
won an easy victory over twenty- 
seven Spaniards. Nelson was the 
first to appreciate the immense 
advantage the superior discipline 
and seamansbip of our ships gave 
him over the ill-trained and inex- 
perienced crews of our adversaries, 
whether French or Spanish, and 
adapted his tactics accordingly. 
Admiral Jurieu de la Graviére, in 
his Guerres Maritimes, is never tired 
of insisting on this, and after speak- 
ing of the demoralisation of the 
French navy, consequent on the 
Revolution, when the officers who,! 
‘under D’Estaing, Guichen, Suffren, 
and D’Orvilliers, had learned to 
manoeuvre ships and command 
squadrons,’ had been either guil- 
lotined or forced to emigrate, and 
when the Convention thought that 
it was sufficient to appoint old 
sailing masters to command the 
riotous crews which virtually ruled 
the French ships, he adds, ‘ From 
that time may be dated Nelson’s 
contemptuous confidence. It took 
its rise in the disorganisation of the 
French navy.’ 

We need not, however, go back 
to former periods of history to see 
the self-evidence of the proposition 
that ships, like any other pieces of 
machinery, are valueless uuless they 
are skilfully handled, and that the 
mere possession of big ships does 


1 Translation by Honourable Captain Plunkett, R.N., now Lord Dunsany. 
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not constitute naval power. The 
Ottoman fleet, as it lies at anchor 
off the Golden Horn, consists of 
magnificent ships, of almost equal 
nominal force to the British fleet 
lately in Besika Bay; yet who could 
have a doubt as to the result of a 
collision between thetwo squadrons ? 
But it is unnecessary to go to the 
Turks for an illustration. At the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Germans were possessors of the 
Friedrich Wilhelm, a far more 
powerful ship than any in the 
French navy, yet she made no 
sign; and we heard afterwards that 
her bottom was foul, that her screw 
was jammed, and that she could 
not be got into sea-going trim; on 
which Mr. Goschen concisely re- 
marked, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in a speech at Bristol, 
that ‘she was a mighty ship, but 
she did not belong to a mighty 
navy. Prince Bismarck displayed 
his usual far-seeing wisdom in not 
making the transfer of some of the 
French fleet, for which he knew 
that he had no sailors, one of the 
terms of peace. 

Of late, we are glad to find that 
there has been some improvement 
in respect of the amount of attention 
which is being paid to the internal 
economy and discipline of her 
Majesty’s ships. 

The loss of the Vanguard eigh- 
teen months ago is responsible for 
having first directed public atten- 
tion to that subject known as 
‘ Discipline and Command’ in the 
‘Queen’s Regulations and Admi- 
ralty Instructions,’ and every pos- 
sible complaint on that head kas 
been made subsequently by the 
press against the navy. Our ships 
are ill commanded, ill disciplined, 
and recklessly navigated. Naval 
officers are ignorant, unseamanlike, 
unskilful, while the men can in- 
deed still swear and chew tobacco, 
but they have lost all the good 
qualities of the seamen of the old 
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school. One paper is filled with 
a ‘lively despair’ at the state of 
the navy, another has found out 
that a species of ‘ softening of the 
brain’ has infected all naval 
officers; yet in the House of 
Commons at least the old jealous 
feeling against the supposed arbi- 
trary conduct of officers in com- 
mand has not entirely passed away, 
for we find last year an honourable 
member anxious to get a report of 
the punishments in the navy, which 
he supposed to be excessive, while 
a former Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty did not think it beneath him 
to protest against ‘the rough and 
hectoring tone still too common in 
the navy.’ The attacks upon the 
efficiency of the personnel of the 
navy may be divided into two 
different and in many respects con- 
tradictory charges; for while one 
party, in which we may include the 
Saturday Keview, Punch, Admiral 
Rous, and a goodly muster of re- 
tired naval officers of the old 
school, believe that the service is 
‘going to the dogs,’ from want of 
practical seamanship and too great 
devotion to scientific attainments, 
while discipline is hopelessly 
lax; the other, of which we 
may take Mr. E. J. Reed as 
the spokesman, is never tired of 
pointing out that ‘every ship is a 
new and complex puzzle,’ which 
our present officers and men are 
incapable of controlling, and while 
practical seamanship is viewed as 
an entirely secondary matter, and 
discipline is ignored, the functions 
of the engineers and mechanics are 
unduly exalted. 

Let us take the first and more 
general charge of the decay of 
seamanship and discipline. 

The facts are rather assumed 
than proved; the loss of the Van- 
guard, the loss of the Captain, the 
grounding of the Agincourt, the 
accident to the Iron Duke, the 
narrow escape of the Tenedos,? are 





* The Saturday Review, in its recent summary of the year 1876, complaining that the 
navy ‘has never been so badly managed within living memory,’ speaks of the wanton 
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triumphantly appealed to as un- 
answerable arguments. Of course 
it is tacitly assumed that.such mis- 
fortunes never occurred formeriy. 
It is true that we have. but indif- 
ferent records, yet it is not difficult 
to prove that many more accidents 
happened in former days to our 
ships than occur now. 

We will first mention a few of 
those best known, none of which 
were due to difficulties of naviga- 
tion or the natural inferiority of 
sailing to steam ships. 

Take, for instance, the capsizing 
of the Royal George at Spithead in 
1782, as well described in Cowper’s 
popular ode— 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 


and there is no doubt that her loss 
is to be attributed to some negli- 
gence and carelessness. Yet she was 
a ‘first rate,’ and bore the flag of 
the ‘brave Kempenfelt.’ Then we 
have the destruction by fire of 
another first-rate, the Boyne, the 
intended flagship of Sir John Jervis 
in 1795, also at Spithead, and five 
years later we have the destruction 
of Lord Keith’s flagship the Queen 
Charlotte, in the Mediterranean, by 
fire. In a letter written by the late 
Admiral Sir W. Parker in 1794, 
just published in the: life of that 
officer by Rear Admiral Phillimore, 
we have a description of the narrow 
escape of the Africa flagship in the 
West Indies, exhibiting, as the 
Admiral remarks, ‘a curious in- 
stance of lack of discipline; barrels 
of gunpowder, and matches with 
their ends dipped in powder, all left 
loose in the gunner’s store-room in 
the flagship of the commander-in- 


loss of the Tenedos and Windsor Castle. 
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chief ;’ by which -it would appear 
that some at least of these fires 
were caused by carelessness. 

It. would be tedious to refer at 
any length to the losses which have 
occurred through shipwreck or 
foundering among the large ships 
of our own or of foreign navies, 
but as there seems to be confirmed 
ignorance on these points, we are 
tempted to touch on a few remark- 
able cases. In Hawke’s action 
with the French fleet off Quiberon 
in 1759, two of the French line-of- 
battle ships capsized from attempt- 
ing to open their lower deck ports, 
while a study of the history of Sir 
John Jervis’s Mediterranean squad- 
ron inthe winter of 1796-97 will 
convince any impartial person of the 
fact that ‘a succession of untoward 
accidents,’ as Jurieu de la Graviére 
called them, are not confined to 
our own time. Sir John Jervis, 
who may well be claimed as one of 
the finest seamen and _discipli- 
narians the British navy has ever 
boasted, had the misfortune in that.- 
winter, when he was expected to 
make head against Franco-Spanish 
fleets of more than double his own 
force, to lose the Courageus, 74, and 
the Bombay Casile, 74, both wrecked, 
while the Gibraltar, another line-of- 
battle ship, grounded on the Pearl 
Rock, so well known as the scene 
of the Agincourt’s misfortune, and 
had to, be sent to England for 
repairs. Another ship got badly 
damaged by touching the ground 
near ‘Tangiers, and the St. George, 
98, narrowly escaped being wrecked 
off Lisbon, and had to cut away 
her masts. Thus there remained 
only ten ships of this fleet of fifteen 
sail of the line, yet we do not hear 





The facts being that the Tenedos was not lost, 


and did not even touch the ground, while the Windsor Castle was a merchant steamer, 
In another article the loss of the transport S¢. Lawrence is alluded to, and it is explained 
that though she was not a man-of-war, she was commanded by a naval officer, which is, 
however, an entire mistake, arising probably from her captain writing R.N.R., signifying 


Royal Naval Reserve, after his name. 


Admiral Rous, in one of his letters to the Times, 


alludes to the Hercules and the Gladiator ; from the context we presume that he wished 
to refer to the Goliath training-ship and the Glatton. These instances show the extremely 


loose way in which it is customary to refer to the navy. 
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of any outcry against the gallant 
Admiral, who shortly afterwards, 
with his fleet strengthened by five 
sail of the line, was to win the 
glorious victory of February 14, 
1797- 

If we turn from particulars to 
generalities, we shall find that our 
average total loss is now rather 
under one-half per cent. per annum 
in the navy, while in the war 
of 1776-82, according to Allen’s 
History of the British Navy, we lost 
by accident no less than ninety-three 
ships, giving an average of some 5 
per cent. yearly. In 1808, 1809, 
and 1810, during the heat of the 
revolutionary war, notwithstanding 
the ‘marvellous efficiency’ of our 
ships according to Admiral Philli- 
more, the losses, according to James’s 
Naval History, amounted to 38, 
34, and 31 ships respectively, 
giving an average total loss of 4°5 
per cent. for the three years on the 
number of ships employed, while 
no less than 227 vessels of all 
sizes were lost to the navy during 
the war from 1793 to 1815 accord- 
ing to Allen, not including those 
captured or destroyed by the 
enemy. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too long 
on the fact that accidents will 
happen, but it is at least clear that 
any argument founded on the 
remarkable immunity from mis- 
fortune of our ships in former 
periods, will not stand the test of 
history, and we think that we have 
proved that Her Majesty’s ships 
are now, owing to better instru- 
ments, better charts, and the 
superior education of officers, better 
navigated than they were, even 
making every allowance for the 
advantage of steam power. 

It may, however, be admitted 
that the ships are as well navigated, 
but at the same time asserted that 
the discipline is inferior to that of 
former times, and here we are met 
with the difficulty that we do not 
know to what former periods it is 
proposed to refer. There is no 


doubt a very prevalent, although 
we believe a mistaken opinion, 
among old naval officers, that dis- 
cipline is not kept up as strictly as 
formerly, and they will attribute it 
to a long peace, and the removal of 
much of the captain’s former arbi- 
trary power. 

We are not among those who 
believe that the discipline of the 
navy is as perfect as it should be, 
but we should much like to know 
when naval discipline reached any 
point of perfection. From. the 
celebrated courts martial which 
have from time to time taken place, 
this perfection was not certainly 
attained among the superior officers. 
Without more than an allusion to 
the case of Benbow’s captains who 
so shamefully deserted their Ad- 
miral, we have the courts martial 
on Admirals Matthews and Lestock 
in 1745; on Keppel and Palliser 
in 1778; on Lord Howe’s captains 
after the June 1 victory; on Ad- 
miral Cornwallis for disobedience 
of the Admiralty orders in 1796; 
and that on Lord Gambier and 
Admiral Harvey in 1809, to show 
the jealousies, the bickerings, and 
the want of discipline, as a more 
critical age would view it, which 
then prevailed; while we have a 
graphic example of this given in 
the Life of Admiral Sir William 
Parker, before referred to. IH 
appears that when Captain Parker 
commanded the Amazon, he was 
sent by Lord Nelson to Lisbon 
with special orders to avoid Sir 
John Orde, his lordship’s senior 
officer ; this he endeavoured to do, 
but he could not escape the vigi- 
lance of Sir William Hoste, who 
commanded one of Sir J. Orde’s 
look-out frigates. In these days 
such a rencontre would be fatal, but 
in 1805 a captain looked upon his 
allegiance as due specially to certain 
high officers under whom he had 
served, rather than to the Admi- 
ralty, much as in ’45 a Cameron 
looked to Lochiel more than to 
Charles Edward. So his biographer 
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relates that Parker took Hoste into 
his cabin, and said, 

I believe you owe all your advancement 
in the service tomy uncle Lord St. Vincent, 
and to Lord Nelson. . . I must goon... 
Do you not think that it would be better if 
you were not to meet the Amazon to-night ? 


the result of which was that the 
Amazon was not further interfered 
with. 

The above we think are proofs 
of great irregularity in conduct 
from a disciplinarian point of view ; 
but we do not wish to deny that 
some ships commanded by able and 
judicious officers were very perfect 
machines in those days, when a 
captain had almost unlimited power 
over both officers and men. This 
had its advantages when entrusted 
to good hands, and we can quite 
believe that in the nine years of 
active service and constant cruising 
which Parker had in the Amazon, 
that ship was able to ‘go anywhere 
and do anything,’ with but little 
friction ; but when sucha man as 
the unfortunate Captain Pigott of 
the Hermione was in command, this 
arbitrary power was abused to an 
extent of which the modern navy 
has happily no experience, and the 
wretchedness and misery of those 
on board was only equalled by 
their disaffection. That a terrible 
mutiny followed is not to be 
wondered at, and even towards the 
end of the war we hear of one of 
our frigates being taken because 
the men refused to load their guns 
with the shot which a ‘tartar’ 
captain had forced them to polish. 
Such are and always must be the 
results of despotic power. 

The mutinies at Spithead and 
the Nore in 1797 will long be re- 
membered as the most serious 
danger to which this country has 
ever been exposed, and we propose 
to give a sketch of what occurred 
in one of the ships of the latter 
fleet, as related by Captain Brenton, 
then serving on board the Agamem- 
non, commanded by Captain Fan- 
court, which shows how curiously 
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irregular discipline was at that 
period, and how much depended 
upon the personal character and 
influence of the captain. Brenton 
relates how all the ships deserted 
the brave Duncan one after another, 
and tells his own story as follows: 


On board the Agamemnon little suspicion 
was entertained of an intention to mutiny, 
till the people had dined, when they were 
called by the boatswain’s mate; but none 
appearing, a petty officer came, and gave 
information that the ship’s company had 
retreated to the forepart of the lower deck, 
and refused to come up. I was at that 
time officer of the watch and fourth lieu- 
tenant. I acquainted the captain, who 
desired me to accompany him down to speak 
to them. We went forward on the lower 
deck, and found the men had made a bar- 
ricade of hammocks from one side of the 
ship to the other, just before the fore- 
hatchway, and had left an embrasure on 
each side, through which they had pointed 
two 24-pounders; these they had loaded, 
and threatened to fire in case of resistance 
on the part of the officers. The captain 
spoke to them, but being treated with much 
contempt, returned to the quarterdeck. 
Shortly after this, the men took charge, 
and the ship was wore towards Yarmouth, 
while the captain quietly went to his dinner, 
leaving me (says Brenton) in charge of the 
deck, though without the smallest autho- 
rity, if such an anomaly can be conceived. 
At half-past 3, Axle, the master-at-arms, 
came to me and said, ‘ Mr. Brenton, you 
have given the ship away ; the best part of 
the men and all the marines are in your 
favour.’ 


Brenton reported this to the cap- 
tain, adding his ‘firm conviction’ 
that the master-at-arms was right, 
and advising immediate measures to 
retake the ship and join the Admi- 
ral. Captain Fancourt, however, 
refused to do anything, showing 
great weakness and indecision, and 
for some weeks the Agamemnon was 
in the possession of the mutin¢ers. 
Brenton speaks of his captain as 
‘stamping and raving, declaring he 
had not an officer to support him,’ 
yet being afraid to adopt energetic 
measures, finally carried out with- 
out his sanction by the officers. 
When the mutiny was over, and 
‘when some unhappy men had fallen 
victims to a little want of firmness 
on the part of their superiors,’ we 
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find him telling the ship’s company 
that ‘himself and his officers were 
all equally culpable for not having 
suppressed the mutiny by force.’ 

The responsibility of a captain in 
such times was indeed great, and 
well might Lord St. Vincent say, in 
writing to Earl Spencer, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty: ‘ Very few 
men are qualified to command a line- 
of-battle ship; more than one cap- 
tain who has distinguished himself 
in command of a frigate has proved 
himself perfectly incapable of govern- 
ing six or seven hundred men such 
as compose our present crews ;’ and 
though the quality and training of 
our men is now infinitely improved, 
the remark will not be entirely in- 
applicable to the present day, when 
we consider the great variety of 
classes and ratings of which a 
modern ship’s crew is composed. 

If we turn to fiction, we shall, by 
comparing Smollett and Marryat, 
see clearly the changes and improve- 
ments which took place in the navy 
between 1740 and the early part of 
the present century. In Commodore 
Trunnion we have a sketch, though 
no doubt an exaggerated one, of 
what a distinguished naval officer 
could be rather more than a century 
ago, and in Roderick Random’s 
doctor’s mate’s experiences we are 
directly informed of the manners 
and customs on board ship in those 
times. Though some of the scenes are 
‘droll enough, the coarseness, vul- 
garity, and cruelty is simply revolt- 
ing, and go far to justify Dr. John- 
son’s famous definition of a ship as 
‘a prison with the chance of being 
drowned.’ A captain says that he 
will have no more sick in his ship, 
and flogs all those on the ‘ doctor's 
list’ for shamming, several deaths 
being the natural result! Another 
captain is an exquisite, who is redo- 
lent of musk, shuts himself up in 
his cabin, and faints at the smell of 
tobacco. Such were the attempts 
at discipline which the capricious 
tyranny of naval service rendered 
possible in those days. In Mar- 
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ryat, on the other hand, we can be 
amused without being disgusted, 
yet his charming sketches of life on 
board ship would be impossible in 
the present day, with more regularly 
defined ideas on the subject of disci- 
pline. Peter Simple goes down to 
Portsmouth to join his first ship, a 
crack frigate, commanded by a Cap- 
tain Savage, who is represented to 
us as a good officer and a sound disci- 
plinarian, and we find him givenover 
to the tender mercies ofa drunken 
old ‘master’s mate,’ who has his 
wife living on board, described to 
Peter as ‘a charming woman’ by 
her husband, but whose antecedents 
will not bear looking into. The 
‘charming woman’ and her hus- 
band get drunk and fight with each 
other, to the amusement of the sen- 
tries and midshipmen, swindle Peter 
out of his money, and having gone 
a trifle too far are turned out of the 
ship off hand by Captain Savage. 

Were we ourselves to name any 
period at which the navy was as 
near perfection as possible,we should 
name that before Trafalgar, when 
the spirit of Nelson animated the 
officers and men formed in the school 
of Jervis. Nelson’s fleet off Toulon 
kept the sea for twenty-one months, 
with scarcely a man sick and with- 
out any damage to the ships, while 
Villeneuve complains that his crews 
‘n’étaient pas exercés aux tempétes,’ 
and that whenever he went to sea 
he lost spars by maladresse and in- 
experience. 

Yet those who believe that there 
were no complaints at that time of 
bad discipline are entirely mis- 
taken. The scenes of ‘profligacy 
and debauchery’ on board the hulks 
in the home ports were notorious,and 
in a letter written by Lord St. Vin- 
cent in 1806 to the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, speaking of Mr. Fulton’s 
‘infernal invention,’ one of the first 
attempts at a floating torpedo, 
he says: ‘At this moment, three 
o’clock in the morning, I very much 
doubt if there is an officer on deck 
in any of H.M.’s ships at Spithead, 
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Cawsand Bay, in the Downs, Yar- 
mouth Roads, or at the Nore;’ 
while the French ships he believed 
to be much more vigilant. 

When this was the case in the 
year following Trafalgar, we cannot 
have much belief in the soundness 
of the discipline throughout the 
navy, even at that time, though it 
was probably far better in the 
Mediterranean and on foreign sta- 
tions generally than in the home 
squadrons. We touch here, how- 
ever, one of the great causes of 
weakness in discipline from which 
the navy has always suffered in 
times past, and is even now suffer- 
ing, which demand a few words of 
explanation. 

The navy was then, and still is, 
in some measure, little better than 
a militia. The men were pressed 
or raised for the commission, and 
thesystematic organisation on which 
a sound discipline depends was quite 
impossible. An Admiral had indeed 
a goodly amount of patronage and 
influence on foreign stations, though 
he seldom interfered much with a 
captain’s virtual freehold, the in- 
terior economy of his ship, but in a 
home post an Admiral’s influence 
was scarcely felt, while a captain 
had little power, and sometimes 
cared less what occurred when his 
ship was hulked, fitting out, or 
paying off. All could be made up 
he thought when ‘in blue water,’ 
but the riot and license which 
usually accompanied fitting out or 
refitting were sure to leave their 
mark behind, and were the fruitfal 
parents of much subsequent bad 
conduct. 

In dealing with the discipline and 
navigation of our men-of-war in 
former periods, we have naturally 
trenched on the ground of ‘sea- 
manship’ proper, to which we will 
now devote but few words. The 
first difficulty which presents itself 
is—What is this seamanship which 
we are so often told is in the pre- 
sent day absent in our ships, where 
it used to be so triumphantly con- 
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spicuous ? Admiral Rous speaks 
of ‘the kettle’ as having emascu- 
lated seamanship, and he recom- 
mends officers being sent to sea in 
small sailing frigates to learn it. 
There is no harm in this, but surely 
the seamanship of the present day 
does not consist solely or chiefly in 
being able to handle a small sailing 
ship under sail. The seamanship of 
Nelson’s day consisted in the art of 
keeping the sea in all weathers with 
the ships then existing, and manag- 
ing them skilfully ; and if this is a 
fair definition of seamanship, it holds 
good now for our ironclads. Butit 
follows that much of the attention 
which was formerly given by a good 
sailor to his masts and sails must, 
now that the principal motive power 
has changed, be given to the state 
of his engines and boilers. He must 
learn, too, by practical experience at 
sea, how to handle enormous masses 
of machinery weighing 10,000 to 
12,000 tons at high speeds, his 
steering gear being moved by steam 
power or hydraulic pressure, and 
these things are not to be learnt by 
mere sailing-ship experience. Sea- 
manship, therefore, has changed, as 
it always must do with every change 
in the construction or the motive 
power of our ships, though the 
qualities which underlie the sea- 
manship of any period of history 
must remain the same. 

The naval officer of the present 
day has to devote himself to many 
subjects besides old school seaman- 
ship, and it is fortunate for him that 
much which was formerly essential 
in that respect is now obsolete. It 
is difficult indeed to know exactly 
what was required of sailors some 
100 years ago, and one is lost in 
astonishment at the extreme ten- 
derness both of the ships and spars, 
which even the most careful handling 
could scarcely make capable of 
standing an ordinary gale of wind ; 
and we may allow that the qualifi- 
cations of a good sailor of those 
days must have been invaluable, 
but assuredly many of them are 
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fortunately unnecessary even in our 
full-rigged ships, thanks to better 
spars and better rigging and better 
fittings generally. We commend 
a perusal of Mr. Walter’s original 
account of Anson’s voyage round 
the world, published in 1748, to any 
who may have a doubt on this 
point ; at all events he will find it 
there gravely related how Don Jo- 
seph Pizarro’s flagship, the Asia, 
in her second attempt to round the 
Horn in pursuit of Anson, ‘ through 
some misconduct of the officer of 
the watch, rolled away her masts,’ 
and this is stated to have occurred 
in ‘very moderate weather.’ Nor 
do the masts of the English ships 
appear to have possessed any great 
advantage in point of security over 
those of the Spaniards, but it will 
hardly be held that it would be one 
of the ordinary duties of the officer 
of the watch in one of Her Majesty’s 
ships in the present day to prevent 
the masts rolling overboard in mo- 
derate weather. 

We believe, then, that the cry of 
want of seamanship now arises 
rather from a misconception as to 
the right meaning of the term 
among those who have raised it 
than from any other cause. 

We have left to the last the 
charge made against the navy by 
Mr. Reed, as being certainly more 
true than any of the others, though 
we believe that much is now doing 
to rectify it. 

It is, however, unquestionable 
that the ships have changed more 
rapidly than the personnel, especi- 
ally the higher ranks of officers, 
have been able to follow. Each 
ironclad is truly a ‘complex puz- 
zle,’ yet it is still possible to place 
in command of her an officer who, 
by seniority and service, is indeed 
entitled to an appointment, and who 
has all the qualifications of a sound 
disciplinarian, and of a good seaman 
of the old school; yet he will can- 
didly confess that he is quite ig- 
norant of steam, although his ship 
is to be moved by steam, to be ven- 
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tilated by steam, to be fought by 
steam. Who can wonder that such 
@ man is nervous under a responsi- 
bility to which he must feel that he 
is unequal. It would be unfair not 
to allow that many of our captains 
are fully equal to their responsibili- 
ties, and that they have kept up 
with the times by studying at the 
Naval Colleges at Portsmouth or 
Greenwich, and attending torpedo 
or gunnery classes at Portsmouth ; 
but many who would be our best 
officers are married men with but 
small private means, and they cannot 
afford to move to Portsmouth or 
to the vicinity of London in order 
to study these important subjects 
during their half-pay time. As a 
post-captain’s half-pay ranges from 
2281. to 301l. a year, it will be 
well understood that many of these 
men are buried in some out-of-the- 
way part of the country where they 
seldom even see a paper, yet after 
some five or six years of half-pay 
they are called upon to go to sea, 
probably to command a small ves- 
sel on a distant station, after which 
apprenticeship, and another year 
on half-pay, they may be entrusted 
with machines costing nearly halfa 
million sterling. That this ensures 
efficiency can scarcely be seriously 
argued, yet it is the natural out- 
come of the half-pay system which 
only exists in the navy of England, 
and which foreign navies have been 
much too wise to adopt, which looks 
upon the navy rather as a militia 
to be called out when wanted, than 
as a regular standing service. 

We cannot blame the Admiralty 
for not having entirely altered this 
state of things. Such a reform as 
is required would cost money, and 
it would scarcely be popular, as 
there would always be many to 
urge the old conservative fallacy, 
that we have got on very well 
hitherto on this system under which 
our naval successes have been 
gained. Something has of late 
been done to palliate the evil. Lists 
have been reduced so as to become 
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more really effective, and but for 
the well-meant pressure of the ser- 
vice and the naval Press, who are 
always urging the claims of 
seniority and long service as in 
themselves sufficient qualifications 
for commands, we believe that more 
would be done in the way of selec- 
tion of those most fit for command 
by the Admiralty. We believe 
that it would be possible and advis- 
able to make it imperative on all 
junior captains, before they are 
eligible for employment in that 
rank, to pass through a practical 
course of steam and shipbuilding at 
Greenwich, and one of gunnery and 
torpedo instruction at Portsmouth. 
That an officer had not passed in 
such a course would, at least, be a 
sufficient answer to any pressure in 
his favour. They should, of course, 
receive full pay whilst so qualifying. 
This is the true remedy to be at 
present applied for an undoubted 
evil, but it will naturally be ob- 
jected that to subject officers of 
mature age to examinations would 
be hard upon the individuals, and 
but an indifferent test of the higher 
qualifications required. We would 
accordingly devote a few words to 
this subject. 

In the Admiralty efforts for the 
‘higher education of naval officers,’ 
to secure which the College at 
Greenwich was established by Mr. 
Goschen, they have chiefly devoted 
themselves to the juniors, the in- 
ducements offered being in inverse 
ratio to the rank of the officer 
studying, and at first sight it ap- 
pears reasonable that they should 
have confined their attention mainly 
to the rising generation. But it 
should not be forgotten that in 
every profession, and more espe- 
cially in such a profession as the 
navy, where young officers tradi- 
tionally look almost superstitiously 
to their seniors for example, young 
men will be apt to consider know- 
ledge useless which is declared to 
be unimportant to their superiors. 
We regret that steam is no longer, 
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as it once was, included in the 
‘seamanship’ examination for lien- 
tenants: it is, as we have endea- 
voured to show, an important part 
of modern seamanship, and to di- 
vorce it from the practical teaching 
and relegate its study to the school- 
room, is not only likely to convey 
a false impression of its practical 
value to the juniors, but as the sea- 
manship examination is conducted 
vivd voce before three post-captains, 
it takes away the inducements 
which they formerly had to keep 
up and improve their knowledge of 
steam for purposes of examination. 
We think, therefore, that it is essen- 
tial to take some steps towards at 
once insisting on a competent know- 
ledge being shown by the seniors of 
the technical subjects involved in 
the new and modern elements of 
seamanship and gunnery. 

It would also be advisable to im- 
prove the pay and position of the 
chief engineers and other officers of 
that branch of the service, but we 
would urge strongly, at the same 
time, that the advancement of these 
officers should be regulated more 
by merit and less by seniority than 
at present. Most of our chief 
engineers are not equal to their 
responsibilities in the larger ships, 
where they have charge of, perhaps, 
over thirty steam-engines, besides 
pumps, double bottoms, water-tight 
doors, &c. Yet at a mature age, 
after serving on a distant station 
in a wooden ship, perhaps usually 
under sail, they are suddenly ex- 
pected to be able to control effi- 
ciently the newest, the most expen- 
sive and complicated machinery. 
The simple remedy is to select the 
best men, and pay them well, with- 
out which an extra shower of gold 
lace and a general distribution of 
higher incomes would do more harm 
than good. We have been often 
obliged to make use of the word 
responsibility, and some words as 
to responsibility as it exists in the 
navy may not be amiss. The chain 
of responsibility from the lower 
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grades to the captain, admiral, and 
admiralty, appears to be viewed by 
public writers as much more direct 
than it is. Even the First Lord is 
probably not responsible for the 
appointment of the majority of the 
admirals and captains who are em- 
ployed during his period of office, 
yet it can be scarcely maintained 
that it is his duty to exercise his 
individual judgment as to the ap- 
pointments made by his predecessor 
on his taking up the reins at White- 
hall. Admirals, again, have no voice 
in the appointment of any of the offi- 
cers commanding ships in the fleet, 
with the single exception of the flag- 
captain, while captains are no longer 
able to discharge officers and men 
at their pleasure as they were for- 
merly, and frequently, from causes 
to which we will allude more fully, 
captains are forced to put up with 
men whom they may consider, or 
who may have even proved them- 
selves to be, flagrantly inefficient 
or untrustworthy. The discipline 
of the service has been, in short, to 
some extent sacrificed to justice 
to individuals and their security 
against arbitrary conduct on the 
part of their superiors. We may 
doubt whether the service suffers 
from this canse in the long run, but 
it assuredly makes the responsibility 
of the admirals and captains less 
direct than it was fifty years ago. 
Yet, in an article in the Times on 
the loss of the Vanguard, we are 
asked the question, ‘Why do we 
hold a captain responsible for his 
ship ?’ and the answer is, ‘ because 
it is the captain’s duty to see that 
tasks are performed by efficient 
members of his crew, and to super- 
sede, if necessary, the inefficient.’ 
In theory, officers do accept this 
responsibility ; but in practice it 
will be admitted that a large mar- 
gin must be allowed for the conduct 
of inferior men such as must exist 
in any service, but who cannot be 
got rid of by the mere wave of a 
conjuror’s wand in the hands of an 
admiral or captain. One point re- 
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mains to be considered—of the first 
practical importance. No officer 
can feel thoroughly confident of the 
efficiency of machinery unless he 
is allowed to test it to its full power 
frequently ; yet, in Her Majesty’s 
ships, the economical restrictions 
on fast steaming are absolutely 
prohibitive of any such trial except 
once in six months; and, just as 
our ships were found to have fallen 
off in gunnery during the American 
War, owing to the insufficient 
amount of ammunition then allowed 
to be expended for practice, so, in 
time of need, it may now be found 
that our ships cannot steam effici- 
ently at full speed owing to the 
inexperience of our engineers and 
stokers. 

We have now dealt somewhat 
fully with the charges against the 
navy; and, while we have shown 
the groundlessness of some of the 
accusations which have been so 
roundly made, we have admitted 
that others have some foundation, 
and we have proposed some reme- 
dies. 

The personnel. of the navy 
has not received that consideration 
which it requires, and the officers 
are suffering from the vicious system 
of half-pay and insufficient employ- 
ment—diseases which have, it is 
true, always existed in the navy, 
but which are doubly dangerous 
now that our ships, guns, and 
engines change so rapidly. 

We should be glad to see naval 
officers below flag-rank always on 
full pay, and we believe this to be 
possible, allowing for a certain 
number on leave ‘ waiting orders’ 
when desirous of being absent on 
the Continent or of taking other 
employment for a limited time, nor 
would the expense be out of pro- 
portion to the advantages gained; 
but we have no space for such a 
technical subject as the more fre- 
quent employment of officers. Mr. 
Childers, when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, described the want of 
employment of officers as the ‘ first 
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and greatest’ of the evils under 
which the navy was suffering, and 
he endeavoured to remedy it, but 
want of money marred his well- 
meant efforts. 

The political constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty is largely re- 
sponsible for some points of disci- 
pline being left unsettled for long 
periods, while it is certainly not 
favourable to any important change 
regarding the personnel involving 
an increased expenditure. The 
civilian element in the Admiralty 
is strong, and the First Sea Lord 
who has departmental charge of 
these matters holds but an uncertain 
tenure of office and has no power 
over the purse-strings. The dis- 
cipline of the army is undoubtedly 
more systematically attended to 
under his Royal Highness as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

In making the above remarks it 
has been impossible to avoid touch- 
ing on the governing body of the 
navy, although we are of course 
aware that it is the custom to justify 
it on other grounds than those with 
which we are now dealing. Asa 
rule, the stronger the Government 
and the more secure the tenure by 
which the Board of Admiralty hold 
office, the more is effected for the 
permanent interests of the navy. 
The present Board has been roundly 
abused, yet Mr. Ward Hunt is, in 
the profession at least, more popular 
than any of his predecessors since 
the Duke of Somerset, principally 
from his firmness in acting on his 
own judgment instead of giving 
way to outside pressure, while the 
Sea Lords are acknowledged to 
have been selected from the most 
capable officers of the service. Yet 
without reference to individual 
boards, how halting and ineffectual 
has been their management of the 
navy in various points intimately 
affecting its discipline ! 

In the Admiralty dealing with the 
navigating branch we have an in- 
stance of the hesitating way in 
which changes in the personnel are 
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effected. After many committees’ 
reports on the subject, the Duke of 
Somerset decided to let them die 
out as a separate class, but Mr. 
Corry, when First Lord, reversed 
this decision and made fresh entries, 
while Mr. Hunt has decreed the 
final amalgamation and abolition of 
the navigating officers as a distinct 
branch. 

Let us take again the entry and 
instruction of naval cadets. Each 
fresh Board of Admiralty has made 
new regulations on the subject. 
Mr. Childers introduced competi- 
tion, Mr. Hunt abolished it, while 
scarcely anyone can say off hand 
what are the present rules on the 
subject of nomination, ages of entry, 
&c. Ten years ago, sea-going train- 
ing ships for cadets, such as are 
adopted in all foreign navies, were 
established, and much was expected 
of them, at least the Admiralty of 
the day gave six months’ extra 
‘sea-time’ in addition to that ac- 
tually served to the fortunate youths 
who did well in them; yet a few 
years later we find these training 
ships dying a natural death! Per- 
haps it will be thought that they 
were unsuccessful; not at all: at 
least, the only reason given was 
that the ships were worn out, and 
that no others were available. 
Here was a case where the high- 
est interests of the service were 
sacrificed to a small question of 
expenditure. 

Then we have the Cadets’ Col- 
lege, which an Admiralty commit- 
tee reported unanimously as supe- 
rior to the Britannia for the educa- 
tion of young officers. The report 
was dated October 6, 1874, yet it 
appears that, owing to the difficulties 
of selecting a site which should 
please all the Government sup- 
porters in the House, the establish- 
ment of the college is indefinitely 
delayed, and we can scarcely expect 
a First Lord to insist on moving an 
unpopular vote. Were half the 
attention now paid to the matériel 
of the navy in the House of Com- 
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mons devoted to the personnel, this 
would not be the case. 

But we take leave of the officers 
and turn to the men, and here we 
find that great improvement has 
taken place in discipline since the in- 
troduction of the continuous service 
and boy entry systems. The estab- 
lishment of the gunnery schools at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth must 
not be overlooked, as from the 
number and character of the men 
passing throngh the Ezcellent and 
Cambridge, they have great influence 
on the service generally. Yet, being 
mainly drill ships, discipline has not 
been made the first point with them, 
and some ‘sea-lawyer’ and ‘ long 
shore’ ways, with which the Admi- 
ralty are, we are glad to see, at- 
tempting to deal, have been intro- 
duced with the increased knowledge 
to which our valuable seamen gun- 
ners have attained. The time has 
arrived that all our seamen should 
be gunners and pass through the 
gunnery ships. 

We have now a standing navy of 
continuous service men, most of 
whom have been brought up in the 
service, and they are, as a rule, con- 
tented and happy. The ‘ Naval Dis- 
cipline Act 1866’ is no longer 
written in blood as the old ‘Articles 
of War’ were, but a reasonable code; 
and the ‘minor punishments,’ in- 
flicted by authority of the captain, 
are all regulated by the Admiralty. 

A captain has still large discre- 
tionary power, and requires firm- 
ness and judgment to maintain dis- 
cipline, but he is no longer an ar- 
bitrary tyrant, and on all ordinary 
occasions at least his powers are 
quite sufficiently extensive. Returns 
from each ship of every punishment 
inflicted are transmitted quarterly 
to the Admiral, and through him to 
the Admiralty, so that any excess 
or defect can be remedied. One 
result of this is, that though per- 
haps a captain finds his hands tied 
on special occasions, while his 
monthly and quarterly returns in- 
volve considerable clerical labour, 
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the discipline of ships has become 
far more uniform, and seamen can 
feel some security that the system 
pursued on board one ship will not 
differ materially from that in 
another. We have learnt at last 
that discipline does not depend upon 
the severity, but rather on the 
certainty of punishments. 

There is, however, one point of 
discipline in which the navy la- 
mentably fails. Discipline, said 
Captain J. C. Wilson, R.N., in a 
lecture at the United Service Insti- 
tution, two years ago, ‘can only be 
arrived at by attention to innumer- 
able small details . . . which, afloat, 
the exigencies of a ship life do not 
allow of.” He then compares the 
discipline of the navy unfavourably 
with that of the marines, and ex- 
plains that moral conduct and good 
discipline, although often con- 
founded and intermixed in a 
‘ Punishment return,’ are very dif- 
ferent things. In the navy the 
moral conduct of our men is su- 
perior to their discipline. In the 
marines the reverse is the case. 

This then is a want, felt in all 
sea-going men-of-war, and which 
cannot be entirely remedied on 
board ship; but the complaint, if it 
exists in a mild form there, becomes 
malignant enough in the receiving 
ships in the home ports, where men 
discharged from a ship paid off, or 
worse, boys fresh from our admi- 
rable. training ships, are hulked, 
with no attempt at selection and no 
possibility of drill. They are em- 
ployed in a little boat duty and in 
sparing the dockyard horses, and 
after six months or a year spent in 
unlearning all that their previous 
professional career had taught them, 
they go to sea to improve their 
morals and recommence their pro- 
fessional education. 

That the demoralisation under 
such circumstances is inevitable 
among the younger men is proved 
by the fact that it exists in spite of 
the exertions of the captains of 
these ships, who are generally flag- 












captains to the Port Admiral, a 
combination of duties which is at- 
tributable to an unwise economy.® 

The remedy is simple, although 
at first sight expensive. It consists 
in the construction of naval bar- 
racks at each of our larger seaports, 
where our seamen could find a 
home, and where gunnery drills 
could be carried on, but above all 
where discipline could be strictly 
enforced, so that our men could 
walk on board ship fully trained 
and disciplined. These barracks 
should be contiguous to, but not in 
a dockyard, and of course the men 
should be employed as requisite in 
seamen’s duties, but their drill and 
discipline should be made the first 
objects. 

The question of naval barracks 
is one which distinctly shows how 
questions of discipline in which the 
whole well-being of the navy is 
concerned are shelved. There is, 
we believe, but one opinion as to 
their desirability, and, but for the 
expense, every Board of Admiralty 
for the last twenty years would 
have erected them; yet, not only 
would they add to the efficiency of 
the service, but they would be 
extremely popular with the men 
and materially increase their com- 
fort. Captain Wilson, in another 
paper delivered last year at the 
United Service Institution, tells us 
that ‘he takes it for granted that 
barracks will ere long be con- 
structed,’ as they are already re- 
cognised as an ‘imperative neces- 
sity,’ yet we shall be agreeably 
surprised if such a vote appears in 
the navy estimates for this year. 
Mr. T. Brassey, who is a conspicuous 
exception to the general rule in 
regard of carelessness in these 
matters in members of the House 
of Commons, in his recent work, 
British Seamen, quotes Mr. Shaw 
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Lefevre as a strong advocate for 
barracks rather than receiving 
ships, his experience being that 
‘nothing was more expensive than 
a floating house.’ Captain Wilson 
also believes that with the more 
thorough training possible in bar- 
racks ‘ the great difficulty in enter- 
ing seamen direct from the mer- 
chant service would disappear,’ and 
thus that fewer boys would require 
to be entered yearly to supply the 
navy with men. 

On these two heads then, we 
might expect a considerable even- 
tual saving, were barracks once 
erected, but in spite of their ‘im- 
perative necessity’ we fear that the 
first cost will long be allowed to 
stop the way. 

This we believe to be the real 
state of the case, but if more were 
wanted, we have the fact that the 
Admiralty did actually establish na- 
val barracks at Sheerness more than 
twenty years ago, improvised out of 
an old meat-store, as an experiment. 
The building at first lacked every 
convenience, but it has gradually 
been improved, and though now far 
from what such a barrack ought to 
be, it has at least proved the success 
of the ‘experiment.’ The Duncan, an 
old line-of-battle ship, the flagship 
of the commander-in-chief at the 
Nore, lies moored close to the bar- 
racks, her captain being also cap- 
tain of the barracks, and if we were 
ever logical in such matters it 
would be a pertinent question to 
ask in the House, why the men 
from the barracks are not trans- 
ferred to the Duncan, or if the 
barracks have proved themselves 
so superior to a depdt ship at 
Sheerness, why they are not being 
built at Portsmouth and Plymouth? 

We have before alluded to the 
scenes of riot and debauchery which 
took place in the home ports on 


frigate, as a sea-going training ship for young seamen as a step in the right direction, it 
is wholly inadequate to meet the requirements of the service for salting our trained boys, 


while it can do little indeed towards remedying the evils we are now complaining of. 
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ships fitting out or paying off in 
former times. These fortunately no 
longer exist, but there is still a 
tendency to think that offences will 
then be passed over. For instance, 
a ship is paying off, and an officer 
or man misconducts himself. A 
captain may be good-natured, he 
may like his ship to escape the 
stigma of a court-martial on paying 
off, and neither he nor his clerks 
have much time to spare for all the 
formalities required, so he is in- 
clined to pass over an offence which, 
under other circumstances, he would 
deal severely with; but it may hap- 
pen that with a strict sense of duty 
he forwards charges to the com- 
mander-in-chief, who forwards them 
to the Admiralty to deal with. 
When the Admiralty consider them, 
the ship is on the point of paying 
off, the officers will be dispersed 
before the trial can take place, and 
it is allowed to drop through, dis- 
cipline suffering terribly. It is not 
quite so bad while fitting out, but 
there is the same unavoidable hurry, 
and the same feeling on the part of 
the commanding officer. Some of 
this might be remedied by giving 
the Admirals at the home ports 
more power, but more would be 
done by marching the men straight 
into barracks on paying off, whence 
all junior officers and men should 
take their departure on leave as the 
marines now do. It has been sug- 
gested that some sort of battalion 
organisation for the navy would be 
possible with the institution of bar- 
racks, and it is certain that if sea- 
men could be marched on board in 
divisions of 50, with their lieuten- 
ant, sub-lieutenants, and midship- 
men attached, who would again 
land with them on paying off, an 
immense improvement in conduct 
and discipline would result. 

We have then, we admit, our 
shortcomings in discipline as well 
as shortcomings in seamanship ; yet 
on comparing the present with the 
past, when ‘our bulwarks on the 
brine’ won for the navy the enthu- 
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siastic admiration of the country, 
we have, we believe, made very sa- 
tisfactory progress. 

Our seamanship is good; our 
ships are well navigated; the dis- 
cipline of our crews is satisfactory. 
Really ‘smart ships’ are not un- 
common, while thoroughly ‘slammy 
ships,’ such as still existed here and 
there twenty or thirty years ago, 
are unknown to the present genera- 
tion. The navy is not, as has been 
said, ‘ rotten to the core,’ but, were 
it called upon, it would make its tra- 
ditional answer, ‘ready, aye ready,’ 
as confidently and joyously as in the 
days of Nelson. And we believe 
that in the main such confidence 
would not prove unfounded. But 
in the criticism of the press and 
public, to which we have before 
alluded, there is a real danger, and 
one which might make our superior 
officers unequal to their responsibi- 
lities in time of need. 

The cry is that of ‘ recklessness ’ 
in the management of our ships, 
and every possible accident is made 
the most of to prove its truth. This 
naturally much increases the re- 
sponsibility of an Admiral or cap- 
tain, and as the Admiralty are 
themselves violently attacked when 
an executive error is committed 
which they are entirely powerless 
to prevent, there is but one reply, 
in the injunction to use ‘extreme 
caution.’ We recollect, many years 
ago, an American man-of-war an- 
choring some miles away from the 
usual anchorage of a port in the 
Eastern seas, and the answer of the 
lieutenant who came on board to 
exchange the usual civilities, to the 
question as to the cause of his ship’s 
anchoring so far out, was instruc- 
tive. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ our captain’s 
a man of few ideas, and that’s one 
of them.’ 

Now, we do not want our officers 
to have this single idea of extreme 
caution, for it is essential that our 
ships should be skilfully and boldly, 
rather than timidly and cautiously 
navigated. Some risks must be 
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run, or efficiency cannot be ex- 
pected. Steam evolutions at high 
speed are absolutely necessary for 
tactical efficiency, yet there is no 
doubt as to some danger accompany- 
ing them. Who can wonder if, in 
the present temper of the public, 
Admirals shrink from such an ordeal, 
and captains and officers grow up 
only accustomed to leisurely and 
cautious movements? Onur officers 
cannot be expected to drive a coach 
and four skilfully, when they have 
only been accustomed to the more 
quiet and easy management of a 
one-horse ‘shay.’ And if this is the 
case in peace time, what are we to 
expect in time of war? Then, high 
speeds will be the rule; navigation 
will be rendered dangerous by the 
absence of buoys and lights on an 
enemy’s coast, which will be lined 
with torpedoes. 

Yet what will then be expected 
we know from Crimean experience. 
Officers trained in a school of 
caution and safety will be cowed 
by the bugbear of responsibility, 
and the nation will be astonished 
at the limited number who will be 
prepared at once to emancipate 
themselves from the false leading- 
strings in which it has become the 
fashion to hold them. Sir Charles 
Napier boasted that he had gone up 
the Baltic and come back again with- 
out losingaship, and he wassurprised 
at being received with a storm of 
derision on his return. 

A naval attack is a charge of 
cavalry: generally irresistible if 
made at once, but delay it, and it 
will be easily frustrated. ‘ Some- 
thing must be left to chance,’ as 
Nelson said before Trafalgar; yet 
how few have the judicious boldness 
to seize an opportunity with the 
quickness required of naval heroes. 

In Mr. Green’s recent History we 
have Hawke’s action off Quiberon 
described in the following stirring 
words: ‘ The sea was rolling high, 
and the coast where the French 
ships lay was so dangerous from the 
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shoals and granite reefs, that the 
pilot remonstrated with the English 
admiral against his projectof attack., 
“You have done your duty in this 
remonstrance,”” Hawke coolly re- 
plied; “now lay me alongside the 
French admiral.’ Two English 
ships were lost on the shoals, but 
the French fleet was ruined, and 
the disgrace of Byng’s retreat 
wiped away.’ 

In another modern work, Yonge’s 
Naval History, we have the same 
sentiments. He tells us how 
Hotham, in the Mediterranean, 
took two French line of-battle ships, 
and in speaking to Nelson, then 
captain of the Agamemnon, said, 
‘We must be contented; we have 
done very well.’ ‘ Now,’ said 
Nelson, writing to his wife, ‘had 
we taken ten sail, and allowed the 
eleventh to escape, when it had 
been possible to get at her, I could 
never have called it well done.’ 
Even after Lord Bridport’s action 
in 1795, when three French line-of- 
battle ships were taken, the same 
author tells us that the action must 
be reckoned as ‘ very discreditable to 
the commander-in-chief,’ as it was 
discontinued while ‘the land was 
still three miles off ;’ and he men- 
tions this as another instance be- 
sides Hotham’s of admirals ‘ proving 
irresolute and timid in posts of 
responsibility.’ But we need not 
multiply instances. Under any cir- 
cumstances we are likely to have 
more Hothams, Bridports, and 
Calders than Nelsons. 

Nelson indignantly denied ever 
being rash; yet he pushed boldness 
to its extreme limit. At the 
Nile he left one line-of-battle ship 
grounded on a shoal; at Copenhagen 
he left two, while a third failed to 
fetch into action, yet a more 
cautious attack would probably 
have proved a failure. 

It is instructive on this point to 
turn to the testimony of Admiral 
Jurieu de la Gravicre, as to the 
effect of this boldness on the mora’e 
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of the French fleet at Abonkir, 
which we give in his own words. 
After complaining that Admiral 
Brueys had neglected to cause any 
look-out vessel to cruise outside, 
he adds, ‘ Ces deux nouvelles éclatent 
elles comme la foudre au milieu de 
la flotte surprise: L’ennemi est en 
vue! l’ennemi approche et se dirige 
vers la baie!’ There are divided 
counsels. The boats are away water- 
ing, and although recalled, the state 
of the sea and the distance render 
it difficult for them to reach their 
ships, and Brueys nourishes the 
secrets hope that he will not be 
attacked that night, and if the 
attack is put off till the following 
day he may yet escape. While 
there is confusion in the French 
fleet the English squadron shows 
no hesitation. ‘On avait cru im- 
poser 4 l’ennemi,’ wrote Villeneuve 
to the Minister of Marine; ‘ mais il 
ne s’y est pas mépris, nous voir et 
nous attaquer a été l’affaire d’un 
moment.’ 

With the advantages gained by 
such an attack the battle was more 
than half won before a shot was 
fired, and the grounding of the 
Culloden subsequently became a 
mere inconvenient incident. 

The importance of the navy to 
the very life of this country cannot 
be overrated. It is true that France, 
our ancient rival, has fallen from 
her high place among maritime 
nations, but if she is weaker, the 
Germans, the Russians, and the 
Italians have much strengthened 
their naval power. As a writer in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
January says, with some pardonable 
exaggeration :—‘ L’importance de la 
marine, en dehors de toute autre 
cause, s’est accrue par le fait des 
changemens survenus dans]’assiette 
politique de l'Europe : il n’y avait 
en Europe que deux puissances 
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maritimes, il y en a cing aujour- 
d’ hui.’ 

History, if it has taught us any- 
thing, has shown that our naval 
victories were not won by the 
superior build or strength of our 
ships, but by the gallantry, the 
skill, and discipline of our crews, 
led by those naval heroes who knew 
how to do and dare. We yield to 
none in pride at the mechanical 
skill shown by this country, in our 
monster guns and our huge iron- 
clads, but these alone, as Mr. Gos- 
chen said, cannot make a ‘ mighty 
navy.’ 

We conclude with an extract 
from the report of Captain S. B. 
Luce, U.S.N., on the ‘ Manning of 
the United States Navy and Mer- 
cantile Marine,’ in which, after 
drawing a contrast very unfavour- 
able to this country between the 
state of our ships and those of the 
French fleet at the outbreak of the 
Russian war, ‘the English relying 
on their ancient prestige, having 
been content to continue customs 
which the advanced state of naval 
science had long before rendered 
ineffective,’ while the French fleet, 
reorganised by the Prince de Join- 
ville and the Emperor, had been 
brought to a ‘state of perfection,’ 
he says, in words which we trust 
many will lay to heart :— 

‘ Money can always be raised by 
the State, and money will produce 
any number of craft, but money 
will not make sailors ; gold will not 
make a disciplined crew, nor an ex- 
perienced staff of officers; and of 
what use are ships without the soul 
to command and the ready hand to 
obey? To collect, form, and train 
these should be the first solicitude 
of a great maritime power, and it 
is the most important part of its 
task.’ 

E. R. F. 
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IMPERIAL DELHI AND THE ENGLISH RAJ. 


¢ HY was Delhi selected as the 

place to proclaim the Queen 
Empress of India?’ By those 
who have been in India, and are 
familiar with its geography and 
history, this question would not be 
asked ; but to many who have onl 
a confused notion of the dusky 
race and of the vast empire which 
they occupy—a country whose name 
suggests rajahs, elephants, curry 
and rice, turbans, tom-toms, bad 
livers, brandy-pani, Juggurnath, 
horrible idolatry, mulligatawny, and 
a sphere for your son, nephew, or 
other relation to get an appoint- 
ment in, if he can pass his examina- 
tion—to such persons a slight sketch 
of what Delhi has been might be in- 
structive reading, and it will ex- 
plain why the great ceremony on 
the first day of this year took place 
at that city. 

There are many large and im- 
portant cities in India, each with a 
history and celebrity of its own. 
Benares has often been described 
as the Mecca, or Jerusalem, of 
India, but its holiness belongs to 
the Brahminical mythology. It 
is a city of temples, and it educates 
pundits, who are learned in the 
Vedas and theShastras. It mightbe 
compared with Oxford, but it would 
be the Oxford which existed before 
the Reformation ; yet the condition 
of Oxford at that period would scarce 
convey an idea of how young men 
study the profundities of Vedic 
philosophy in the sacred city of 
Maha Deo. Benares suggests no 
thoughts of power or government ; 
Delhi, in contradistinction to it, has 
been called the ‘Rome of Hindo- 
stan.” While Benares has been the 
religious capital, Delhi has been the 
political metropolis of India. It 
has still around its name all the 
halo of greatness and power. Cal- 


cutta is now the real centre of 
government, but it is only a place 
of yesterday. If the shrine at 
Kali Ghat, which gives Calcutta 
its name, be excepted, the place was 
unheard of except as a village till 
it was occupied by the East India 
Company in 1690, and its growth 
into size and importance was later 
still. Delhi is associated with the 
splendours of the Moghul Court 
and of the emperors who reigned 
supreme over India. 

There is no other city in that 
country which is associated histori- 
cally with the ‘ Paramount Power,’ 
as we now express it. Buddha may 
have been a Chakravarta Raja, but 
he never ruled India. The great 
empire which Alexander found in 
India under Chandragupta, and 
which was extended by his grand- 
son Asoka, must have embraced 
nearly all that is understood now 
by the phrase ‘from Comorin to 
the Himalayas.’ The lats which 
Asoka put up, and the rock in- 
scriptions on such widely-extended 
points as Peshawer, the Doon, 
Cuttack, and Gujerat, fully attest 
the truth of the supposition. But 
knowledge of this is confined to 
pundits and students of Indian 
archeology ; it has no place in the 
minds of the two hundred millions 
of the present day. Oojain may 
have become great as Palibothra— 
modern Patna—the capital of Chan- 
dragupta, waned. Kanouje may 
have succeeded to the greatness, 
but that is all too far back in the 
past; it is lost to the popular mind. 
Delhi eclipsed whatever glory or 
renown any of these places pos- 
sessed, and retained it for about 
six centuries, when it fell, by right 
of conquest or commerce ; for the 
‘Company Sahib Bahadoor’ was 
an association of merchants, and 
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the extension of trade made them 
conquerors. The implied vassalage 
of the East India Company to the 
Emperor of Delhi existed down to 
1827, when it ceased during the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord Am- 
herst; hence the existence of a 
Badshah on the guddi, or throne, at 
Delhi is still within the memory of 
the living. The prestige of this 
great power is not yet forgotten; 
the remembrance still lives over the 
length and breadth of Hindostan. 
In the six centuries during which 
Delhi was the capital of the Ma- 
hommedan power in Hindostan that 
city was the theatre of many his- 
torical events; and as these events 
were many of them connected 
with the possession of the supreme 
rule, some reference to a few of 
them will be of value as bearing on 
the last historical event which has 
taken place there, when her Majesty 
was proclaimed Empress of India. 
Mahmoud of Ghuznee, who is 
celebrated as having looted the 
great shrine of Puttun Somnath, 
whose sandal-wood gates he carried 
off, and which Lord Ellenborough 
erroneously supposed he brought 
back with the avenging army from 
Cabool, did not remain to occupy 
any place in India. He was the 
first to begin the Mahommedan in- 
vasion of that country, and is thus 
far deserving of notice. It was at 
the end of the twelfth or early in 
the thirteenth century that Kuttub- 
ud-din took Delhi by siege. Ka- 
nounje was at that date a city 
of great size, and it seems at the 
moment to have been of much more 
importance than Delhi. Only some 
bits of crumbling ruins now remain 
to mark its site. It also fell before 
the arms of Kutiub. Although he 
extended his conquests as far south 
as Benares, and even beyond that, 
yet he retained Delhi as the capita). 
He began the splendid series of 
buildings the ruins of which, yet 
remaining, give Delhi a celebrity 
among the cities of the world; and 
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from these it derives an importance 
in the estimation of all who care 
for art and architecture indepen- 
dently of its political history. Every 
visitor to Delhi drives out to the 
‘Kuttub,’ which name still pre- 
serves the memory of the first oc- 
cupant of the Mahommedan throne. 
There he sees how the conquerors 
seized upon the principal Hindoo 
or Jain temple, and converted it 
into a musjed; how the followers 
of the Prophet sought to impress 
the idolators with a sense of their 
own inferiority by making the 
richly ornamented arches of the 
new building tower in pride over 
the old one, and Kuttub Minar was 
raised high in the air more as a 
column of victory than for calling 
the faithful to the house of prayer. 

Long before Kuttub-ud-din had 
carried the Mahommedan conquest 
as far south as Delhi, Lahore had 
been taken ; and this triumph had 
seemed so great, that it was declared 
that ‘the sovereignty of India be- 
came extinct, and no descendant 
remained to light a fire on the 
hearth.’ The conclusion one may 
draw from this is that the new 
comers were as yet ‘ griffs’—a 
term equivalent to ‘freshmen,’ and 
applied to all those who arrive for 
the first time in India—and had 
not yet acquired much knowledge 
of the country they had entered. 
Lahore, during the Mahommedan 
power in India, always occupied a 
very important position. Akbar 
lived there for some time. Jehan- 
geer also had his Court there; and 
his tomb at Shahdera, on the Ravi, 
is visible from the walls of the city. 
The political importance of Lahore 
is recognised from its becoming the 
capital of the Punjab in the much 
later times of Runjeet Singh ; but 
it never was the capital of any 
sovereign who had the right to call 
himself the Paramount Power in 
Hindostan. 

The successors of Kuttub-ud-din 
are known as the Pathan dynasty, 
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and the only event necessary to 
record here as illustrative of the 
importance of Delhi was the effort 
made by Mohammed Toghluk to 
remove the capital to Dowlatabad, 
in the Deccan. India is a very large 
geographical space. ‘To speak cor- 
rectly, it is not one country, but 
a large agglomeration of nations. 
From the Himalayas to Cape Co- 
morin there are many nationalities 
and distinct races of the human 
family. The climate and the faith 
differ as you travel from one point 
to another. It is doubtful if all 
these varieties of people were ever 
held in such peaceful rule as they 
are at this day. There were out- 
of-the-way corners and inaccessible 
places which could always snap 
their fingers at Delhi. This led to 
a proverbial expression. Delhi is 
very central so far as what we in 
our day call North-Western India 
is concerned, but it is not so if you 
look at a map and see such outlying 
points as Kattiawar, Travancore, 
and the eastern districts of Bengal. 
There were places even nearer than 
these which Delhi found it difficult to 
bring under and keep in subjection, 
and this independence, derived from 
distance, was expressed by saying, 
‘Dilhi bahut door hai ’—that is, 
‘Delhi is very far away ’—with 
the same significance as the High- 
land saying, ‘It’s a far cry to 
Lochawe.’ This will explain the 
reasons which suggested the re- 
moval of the capital farther south. 
About two hundred miles north- 
east of Bombay, and within a few 
miles of the celebrated caves of 
Ellora, there is a very remarkable 
hill-fort. Its old Hindoo name of 
Deoghur still remains. It is a rock 
standing up with much resemblance 
to the Bass Rock or Alisa Craig. 
The perpendicular scarp all round 
is natural, and about 150 feet high. 
No troops could by any possibility 
make an escalade ; even Hunooman, 
with his army of agile monkeys, 
would have been bothered to find 
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footing enough to climb the smooth 
sides of the scarp. The only en- 
trance at the present day is through 
@ passage excavated in the rock, 
and where this passage comes out 
above there is an iron grating to 
put over the opening, and a fire can 
be kindled on it, thus effectually 
stopping all chance of entrance to 
the fort by this means. In early 
days such » place was quite impreg- 
nable. The Mahommedans ulti- 
mately got possession of it, and 
probably it was its old reputation 
of impregnability which led Mo- 
hammed Toghluk to select it as the 
site of his new capital, which 
was built on the flat ground around 
the old rocky stronghold. The new 
city received the name of Dowla- 
tabad, or the ‘City of Wealth,’ a 
title which was not prophetic, for 
it has long been deserted, and its 
walls, mosques, palaces, and streets 
are now in ruins, grass-grown, and 
without inhabitants. In carrying 
out his plan Toghluk ordered all 
the inhabitants of Delhi to remove 
to the new capital; and as the 
distance to flit with wives, chil- 
dren, and property was nearly 800 
miles, the transfer was associated 
with great hardship and cruelty, 
Those who refused to move were put 
to death. So complete was the re- 
moval that the old metropolis is 
described as having been left as ‘a 
resort for owls and a dwelling-place 
for the beasts of the field.’ Ibn 
Batuta, the Mahommedan traveller 
of Tangier, was in Delhi about the 
year 1340, and he refers to this 
removal, and says that, owing to it, 
‘when I entered Delhi it was almost 
a desert.’ And again he states, ‘The 
consequence was that the greatest 
city in the world had the fewest 
inhabitants.’ The order of the 
Emperor for all the inhabitants to 
remove was rigidly carried out, 
and this traveller tells of a man, 
blind and bed-ridden, who had not 
obeyed; he was tied to the leg of an 
elephant, and thus sent off to Dow. 
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latabad. He of course died on the 
road, and only a piece of one of his 
legs attached to the chain reached 
the new capital ; this fragment was 
allowed to remain dangling after 
the elephant all the way till it 
entered the gates of the city, so as 
to literally fulfil the commands of 
Toghluk. 

The effort to remove the capital 
permanently did not succeed. In 
about half a century afterwards we 
have Delhi again undergoing one of 
those trials which make it cele- 
brated in history, and to which the 
capitals of great countries are liable 
even in our own day. In the short 
time just mentioned Delhi had been 
restored to all its former grandeur 
andimportance. From Sherifuddin 
we learn that it was then composed 
of three cities, known as Inderput, 
or Old Delhi, Seiri, and Gehan- 
penah. Each of these places had 
walls of its own, but yet all were 
connected into one line of defence, 
the whole covering a vast space of 
ground. This of course is not the 
Delhi of our day, which did not 
then exist; now only the ruins 
remain at the Kuttub. The city 
had then, according to the author 
just quoted, from thirty to fifty 
gates; there was a splendid mosque, 
and an ancient palace said to be 
erected by a king known as Malek 
Jona, which was renowned as pos- 
sessing the typical number of one 
thousand columns of marble. The 
place was celebrated for every 
luxury. Whatever Persia, Arabia, 
China, or the most distant climes 
could produce, or the most skilful 
workmen could elaborate, was to be 
found at that date in Delhi. Such 
was its condition when the vic- 
torious forces of the great Timur 
appeared before its walls. Resist- 
ance was impossible, and the Em- 
peror had fied. Timur is said 
to have massacred 100,000 of his 
Hindoo prisoners; and, to escape the 
horrors of a siege, Delhi opened its 
gates and promised to pay a heavy 
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ransom. The great Tartar standard 
was erected while Timur, seated on 
the ‘ throne of India,’ rewarded the 
services of his princes and generals. 
Some resistance having been made 
to the exactions of his soldiers, the 
town was given up for three days 
to pillage and massacre. Accord- 
ing to the historian of the time, 
who tells the story in the praise of 
Timur, never was such carnage 
seen; murdering, plundering, and 
burning went on during these three 
days, till that great and proud city 
was destroyed. Money, as well as 
gold and silver ornaments of all 
kinds, precious stones, diamonds, 
pearls, emeralds, rubies, and every 
form of luxurious wealth was car- 
ried off, but such was the profusion 
that the place was littered with 
what they could not take away. 
This may be called the end of the 
Pathan power at Delhi, and with Ba- 
ber began that of the Moghuls. This 
word is from Mongol, and although 
a bit of most doubtful ethnology, 
the term has survived to our day, 
and from it we have ‘the Great 
Moghul,’ by which distinctive 
appellation the Emperors of India 
are still known. From Timur’s in- 
vasion to the date of Baber’s sit- 
ting on the throne is more than a 
century; yet during that period 
Delhi never ceased to be the capital. 
With the reignsof Baber, Humayon, 
and Akbar comes the Augustan 
period of the Mahommedan domina- 
tion. Under those emperors the 
power was extended to the utmost 
limits of India, and consolidated in 
a manner which it had never been 
before. To Akbar is given the 
glory of having been the greatest 
of all the Mahommedan sovereigns 
of Hindostan. Not only was he 
great in mind himself, but the 
highest point of power and splen- 
dour was reached while he ruled. 
Candahar, Cabool, and Cashmere on 
the north; Gujerat, the Deccan, 
and Bengal upon the west, south, 
and east, mark where his sway was 
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acknowledged. He divided the 
whole into twelve soobahs, and the 
Deccan was afterwards divided into 
three, and then into six. To each 
of these was appointed a soobahdar 
or governor, who combined the civil 
and military authority. Akbar 
was no fanatic Mahommedan ; he at- 
tracted able men about him, making 
no difference whether they were 
followers of the Prophet or not; 
worshippers of Christ, Bramah, or 
Zoroaster were equally encouraged. 
Ruling such an extent of country, 
with so many divergences of faith, 
he made an effort to combine the 
essential doctrines of each creed, 
and by forming what has been de- 
scribed as an eclectic system, he 
tried to establish a religion which he 
thought might be acceptable to all. 
It was known as the [ahi Tauhid, 
and with it was to be founded a 
new era; and it is said that coins 
were struck with the new system 
of dates upon them. Akbar mani- 
fested his width of ideas in one 
practical way, for he married Ma- 
hommedan, Hindoo, and Christian 
wives. The Roumie Begum Mahal 
at Futtehpoor Sikri, with the vine 
leaves and grapes among its deli- 
cate tracery—an exceptional feature 
in the art of the period—is pointed 
out to the visitor as the residence 
of the Christian lady. The Hindvo 
wife was a princess of the Rajpoot 
Rajahs of Jeypoor. Rajpoots had 
been conquered by Mahommedan 
emperors, but Akbar was the only 
one who ever conquered the heart of 
a Rajpootni, or at least conquered 
the well-known family pride of 
such an ancient house as that of 
Jeypoor, so that they permitted 
one of their daughters to become 
his wife. 

Although Delhi was the nominal 
capital at this period, these em- 
perors did not at all times reside 
there. Agra had become a favourite 
place, and it grew into importance 
under Akbar. Futtehpoor Sikri is 
more truly his monument than his 
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tomb at Secundra. At Sikrihe built a 
very grand new palace, and his name 
is associated more with it than with 
Agra or Delhi. The place turned 
out unhealthy, and but for this it 
might have grown into a city and 
become the capital of Hindostan— 
if, in addition to this, Akbar’s new 
religion had succeeded. Futtehpoor 
Sikri might not only have been a 
great metropolis, but it might have 
also. become a second Mecca. Its 
water was bad, and Delhi remained 
the capital. It is worth noting 
here that Milton, who wrote very 
shortly after Akbar’s time, does not 
seem to have been familiar with the 
name of Delhi. In Paradise Lost he 
speaks of ‘Agra and Lahore of 
Great Mogul.’ It is not easy to 
give an explanation which would 
be quite satisfactory how it came 
that the reputation of these two 
cities was greater in the West at 
that time than Delhi. Not only 
Akbar, but Jehangeer and Shah 
Jehan spent more of their time 
at Agra than anywhere else. Our 
first ambassadors to the Great 
Moghul went to Agra; the date 
of Sir Thomas Roe’s mission is 
given as 1615, and no doubt it was 
after its return to England that 
Milton must have been made fami- 
liar with that city. Still this does 
not explain why Lahore should have 
been so prominently known at that 
date, and that Delhi, ‘the envy of 
the world,’ as it claimed to be, 
should not have been even men- 
tioned. 

If Milton was indifferent as to 
which was the real capital of India, 
it was a feeling which was not 
shared by the great conquerors 
who led armies into that country 
with a practical object for their 
campaign, Timur made straight 
for Delhi, and when Nadir Shah 
carried out his invasion he had the 
same object in view. 

The visit of this avatar of 
cruelty adds to the history of 
this city another important page, 












which resulted from its metropo- 
litan reputation. A small mosque 
is yet shown in the Chandney 
Chowk where it is said the Persian 
monarch remained in prayer the 
whole day while his soldiers— 
20,000 of them—went through the 
town murdering and _ pillaging. 
This is the man who, if he was 
not quite satisfied with the be- 
haviour of the inhabitants of a 
town which he captured, would 
order so many thousand human 
eyeballs to be brought and counted 
before him. Gouging out eyeballs 
and counting them would have 
been too much trouble in a city 
which was the ‘envy of the 
world.’ Tearing off the valuable 
jewellery from dead and dying 
bodies was a much more satis- 
factory employment. Fabulous 
sums are given to express the 
worth of what was carried off at 
this time. 

On the 12th of January last year 
a ball was given in the Dewan 
Khass, or private Hall of Audience 
of the Emperors of Delhi. As 
this building may be considered as 
having been the very central sanc- 
tum of the Mahommedan power, 
it was a striking event to see the 
son of the Queen of England 
within its walls. There the Great 
Moghul, the Shah-in-Shah, Bad- 
shah, the Centre of the Universe, 
the Shadow of God on Earth, 
had sat. For many generations the 
throne had been in that room. 
The throne is now gone, and the 
race that sat upon it is no more. 
The Shahzadah, the imperial son 
of a new line, was for the first 
time pacing the marble floor of 
that hall which had been asso- 
ciated with the Paramount Power 
in India. The event was sug- 
gestive. To realise its full import- 
ance one has to imagine its counter- 
part by supposing the royal family 
of England as deposed—or even 
more, that they had become totally 
extinct—and that a foreign sove- 
reign, surrounded by his generals 
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and high functionaries, were hold- 
ing revel in Windsor Castle. The 
writer of these pages was present 
at the ball in the Dewan Khass, 
and heard more than one person 
enquire where the ‘ Peacock 
Throne’ had stood; and enquiries 
were also made as to what had 
become of it. This may be taken 
as evidence that the fate of this 
historical symbol of imperial rule 
is not among the things generally 
known, and may justify some 
account of it. The general im- 
pression seemed to be that it had 
disappeared during the Mutiny, but 
this was not the case. It was broken 
up, and all its wealth of precious 
stones was carried off, by Nadir 
Shah, when he and his soldiers 
looted Delhi in 1739. An en- 
graving of this throne is given in 
the seventh volume of Maurice’s In- 
dian Antiquities. Strangely enough, 
it is made from a drawing the 
work of ‘a European artist’ in the 
suite of the Persian conqueror. 
Tavernier, who saw the throne 
perhaps half a century before its de- 
struction, gives a long description. 
He says: 


The Great Mogul has seven thrones, 
some set all over with diamonds; others 
with rubies, emeralds, and pearls, But 
the largest throne is erected in the hall of 
the first court of the palace; it is in form 
like one of our field beds, six feet long and 
four broad. I counted about a hundred 
and eight pale rubies, the least whereof 
weighed a hundred carats; but there are 
some that weighed twohundred. Emeralds 
I counted about a hundred and forty, that 
weighed some three-score, some thirty, 
carats. The under part of the canopy is 
entirely embroidered with pearls and dia- 
monds, with a fringe of pearls round the edge. 
Upon the top of the canopy, which is made 
likean arch with four panes, stands a peacock 
with his tail spread, consisting entirely of 
sapphires and other proper-coloured stones. 
The body is of beaten gold, enchased with 
numerous jewels; and a great ruby adorns 
his breast, to which hangs a pearl that 
weighs fifty carats. On each side of the 
peacock stand two nosegays as high as the 
bird, consisting of various sorts of flowers, 
all of beaten gold enamelled. When the 
King seats himself upon the throne, there 
is @ transparent jewel with a diamond ap- 
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pendant of eighty or ninety carats weight, 
encompassed with rubies and emeralds, so 
suspended that it isalwaysin his eye. The 
twelve pillars also that uphold the canopy 
are set round with rows of fair pearl, and 
of an excellent water, that weigh from six 
to ten carats apiece. At the distance of 
four feet, upon each side of the throne, are 
placed two umbrellas, the handles of which 
are about five feet high, covered with dia- 
monds; the umbrellas themselves being of 
crimson velyet embroidered and fringed 
with pearl. This is the famous throne 
which Timur began and Shah Jehan finished, 
and is really reported to have cost a hun- 
dred and sixty millions and five hundred 
thousand livres of our money.! 


















That this celebrated throne was 
in the palace at Delhi is in itself 
an explanation why that city was 
selected for proclaiming a new oc- 
cupant. Had the Peacock Throne 
still been in existence, it would 
nave been the seat of the new 
Empress of India. 

After the description of such an 
elaborate and costly State emblem, 
it may be worth stating that the 
Farsee—i.e. Persian—for ‘ throne’ 
is tukht, the origin of which is 
humble enough, for the word to 
this day means simply ‘a plank,’ 
indicating a primitive origin. We 
have an analogous etymology in 
the West. The Indian ‘ Board’ of 
Directors was a ruling power, 
and although our governing boards 
at home sit around a table, the 
simple plank, banc, or banco, was 
the starting-point of the word. 
The Hindostanee word gudee 
means cushion or pad, and is 
another equivalent for throne, as 
rajahs sit or recline on such an 
article in durbar. The Persian 
word musnud has the same 
meaning as gudee, and it is oftener 
used in historical works than that 
of tukht. In speaking of emperors 
it is generally said that such a one 
‘sat on the musnud,’ while we in 
the West would say ‘he ascended 
the throne.’ 

There is a later bit of history 
Which ought to be told as indicating 
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the importance of Delhi. As the 
Moghul power began to wane, the 
governors of distant provinces 
threw off allegiance and assumed 
independence; Hindoo rajahs did 
the same. The proverbial saying 
of ‘ Dilhi bahut door hai’ had be- 
come more often the stimulating 
cause of political action as indo- 
lence and corruption affected the 
action of those at head-quarters. 
The Deccan, or the South, being 
farthest away, was the region 
where this change began to show 
itself in its mest formidable shape, 
and out of the chaos of man 

struggles in that quarter the Mah- 
rattas began to assume the chief 
position. The commencement of 
their power is generally given at 
the date of 1659, from the trea- 
cherous episode by which the Mah- 
ratta leader, Sivajee, established his 
greatness by the murder of the 
Mussulman general, Afzal Khan. 
It was near the old fort of Pertab- 
ghur, not far from the modern sani- 
tarium of Mahabaleshwar, that a 
conference was arranged by which 
the two chiefs agreed to meet alone 
and unarmed. When thev met at 
the spot appointed, and embraced 
according to the custom of the 
time, Sivajee managed to plunge 
a concealed weapon into the body 
of Afzal Khan. After murdering 
the general he easily routed the 
distracted troops; and this base act 
was looked upon not only as a 
meritorious act, but as a deed dono 
in the cause of religion. From this 
most questionable event the Mah- 
rattas rapidly grew, extending their — 
power over the Deccan and through 
Central India. As the Mahom- 
medan rule got more and more 
feeble they advanced and threatened 
Delhi. 

While this was taking place 
another power had come upon 
the scene of Indian history. The 
‘Company Sahib Bahadoor,’ as it 
was generally known in official 
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documents,. had become another 
ruling influence in Hindostan, and 
it became a question as to whether 
they or the Mahrattas were to be 
the masters. The contest has been 
well described as a race between 
the two as to which should be first 
at Delhi, thus again illustrating 
the importance of that place. The 
battle of Assaye and the siege of 
Bhurtpore are the prominent events 
of this race to the capital. Bhurt- 
pore fell in 1826, and in 1827 Lord 
Amherst threw off all allegiance, 
and ceased to perform the outward 
acts which would imply vassalage 
to the throne of the Moghuls. 
Virtually Delhi, and with it India, 
was at the feet of the Company, 
which implied that the sovereign 
of England was the real Emperor 
of Delhi. 

It was often explained, while the 
Royal Titles Bill was under dis- 
cussion, that this was the character 
of the Supreme Power in India 
which fell to us by the occupation of 
Delhi. The words ‘ King of Delhi’ 
are often used in books, but they 
are not accurate. The Great Moghul 
was a Badshah.? He was Shah-in- 
Shah, King of Kings—that is, King 
of the Kings of Hindostan. Hence 
if the King or Queen of England’s 
title were translated by ‘ Rajah’ or 
‘Rani,’ it would fail entirely to con- 
vey to the minds of Orientals the 
true dignity of the position; such 
terms would at once suggest to a 
native of India an enquiry as to 
whether the throne of Delhi really 
belonged to the Queen of England. 
Hence the Queen, except in common 
parlance, has never been called a 
‘Rani; in all official documents 
the word ‘Malika’ was used—a 
term which can be traced back to 
the Chaldaic and Hebrew; and the 
Prince of Wales, on his visit to India, 
was known as the ‘Shahzadah,’ 
or Child of the Shah, a title only 
given to the sons of the Emperor of 
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Delhi—thus acknowledging his im- 
perial rank. 

Although the title of Emperor 
was still left to the powerless pen- 
sioner who occupied the palace at 
Delhi, and who grumbled often 
about the extent of his allowances 
and the privileges permitted to him, 
yet when the Mutiny broke out the 
name of Delhi was found still to 
have a potency in it. Here came 
galloping in mad haste the first of 
the mutineers from Meerut, their 
hands red with murder and ready 
for more. To this centre marched 
every regiment when it had proved 
faithless to its salt. This became 
the focus of the whole movement. 
When Delhi was taken the back- 
bone of the Mutiny was broken. 
The Shahzadahs were shot by 
Hodgson at Humayon’s tomb, and 
their corpses were brought into the 
Chandney Chowk in a common 
cart. A court was constituted, and 
the feeble old man who had called 
himself ‘Emperor’ was tried for 
his life, sitting all the time on an 
old charpoy—-a four-legged bed- 
stead—in the very Dewan Khass 
where once stood the famous Pea- 
cock Throne. On the gilded marble 
walls of this room there is yet an 
inscription telling of its former 
luxury and pride—‘If there is a 
paradise on earth, it is here! it is 
here! it is here!’ This last of the 
Moghuls had a taste for poetry, 
and was noted for his own verses 
in Persian; so he could not pos- 
sibly be ignorant of the gilded 
letters on the wall, and he must 
have felt their irony when applied 
to his own position. His lite was 
ultimately spared, and he died a few 
years afterwards—a convict—in the 
Andamans. 

Thus ended the Moghul dynasty ; 
but a metropolis does not neces- 
sarily become extinct with the race 
of its sovereigns ; such cities as 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 


? This is the form of the word in India; at Constantinople it is pronounced ‘ Padishab,’ 


and is the usual title of the Sultan. 
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and Mecca tell us of spots which 
have not only survived many 
dynastic lines, but also maintained 
their metropolitan reputation 
through more than one faith. 
Delhi certainly established a very 
bad renown for itself during the 
Matiny. If there be a paradise on 
earth, it certainly was not within 
its walls at that time. It had quite 
another reputation. The native 
soldiers were known as ‘ pandies ;’ 
as regiment after regiment mu- 





















| I tinied and increased the unruly 
LE mob within the walls of Delhi, and 
L Piales of their doings reached the 
> BP sahibs on the Ridge, some one 

dubbed the place ‘ Pandemonium.’ 
~ § The words fitted so well that it was 
'' generally used while the siege 
Y Blasted. The policy of punishing 
d BE Delhi with marked neglect for its 
© § misdeeds has been urged by many ; 
nf} and the expediency of selecting it 
: for the late ceremony of proclaim- 
; ing the new title has been the 
 B subject of criticism. Those who 
1. counsel the Government of India 





have thought otherwise, and con- 
sidered it to be the right place. 
The old ascendency which it has so 
long held might be supposed to 
have a virtue in it, and they no 
doubt considered that there would 
be wisdom in utilising such a re- 
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: putation. Were it possible for the 
he Queen to visit India, a throne would 
'Y: §f be required for her, and the Dewan 
S&S fj Khass at Delhi would be the place 
OS: ff for that throne. As this is a subject 
led & which depends entirely on the feel- 
ust ings of the natives, anything that 
ied B will illustrate their notions will 
was & apply to the point, and the following 
lew Bi does so in a very direct manner. 
the # When the Prince of Wales first 

arrived at Bombay, I heard a native 
sty; enquiring at a friend’s about the 
ces- @ Prince’s movements, and as to what 
race @ places he would visit while in India; 
3 8 Band when Delhi was mentioned, the 
lem, B native at once said, ‘ He will go 

there to sit on the guddi.’ The 
hab,’ @ (di, as already explained, is one 





of the words for throne. This gives 
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us the association of ideas which 
exists in the minds of the people of 


India: Delhi is linked in their 
thoughts with the Supreme Power ; 
the tradition of many centuries has 
placed the locale of the guddi there. 
As the imagination of the Oriental 
created a mythical but glorious 
throne which flew through the air 
with Solomon, so the native of 
India pictures to himself a gorgeous 
seat at Delhi blazing with gold and 
gems, and he who sits on that is 
the Great Badshah, to whom all 
the kings of Hindostan have to 
present their nuzzurs, or tribute of 
homage; their minds create a sort 
of god, with all the world as slaves 
at his feet. We all know how long 
feelings of association linger about 
localities at home, and the remark 
of this man at Bombay shows that 
it is the same in the East. The 
changing of the seat of govern- 
ment from Calcutta has often been 
talked of. This may never be done; 
but while there is uncertainty it is 
not unwise on the part of the 
Government to preserve one place 
at least which has had a consecra- 
tion of authority about it, and is 
still believed in by the natives as 
conferring dignity and stability. 
What Westminster Abbey, with its 
coronation stone, is to Downing 
Street or the Houses of Parliament, 
Delhi is, and will long remain, in 
relation to Calcutta, or to whatever 
place the governing power may be 
removed to. 

To treat Delhi with contumely 
and neglect is no new idea. It was 
talked about when Lord Canning 
visited that city immediately after 
the Mutiny. He and Lord Clyde, 
with a large camp, made a kind of 
triumphal march over the ground 
where the Mutiny had taken place ; 
where the rebels had contended 
for power with us our highest 
dignitaries of State passed along 
with ostentatious display, hold- 
ing durbars and rewarding the 
rajahs and chiefs who had been 
faithful. | A large gathering of na- 
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tive princes had been held at Agra, 
and another of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs 
was to take place at Umballa; it 
was then pointed out that Delhi 
was being passed by as a punish- 
ment, and comments were made 
upon it. But this was not the 
ease. Had there been a contu- 
macious chief within its walls, it 
might have been politic to pass 
him by with neglect. It was almost 
an empty town at that time, for 
the population had not returned to 
it, and almost all who had not been 
killed had fled. To punish empty 
walls would have been like beating 
thé floor because it hurt the child. 
Neither would it have been in keep- 
ing with Lord Canning’s policy— 
‘clemency,’ the title given first by 
those who opposed his conduct. He, 
by his abilities and faithfulness to his 
trust, not only conquered the Mu- 
tiny ; but he also conquered this 
term of reproach, so that it has 
been associated since that time as 
an honour tohisname. The policy 
inaugurated by Lord Canning was 
that of reconciliation. As he 
guaranteed to all the princes that 
their territories would remain to 
them and their heirs, his object 
was to impress upon them—and the 
time was fitted for the lesson when 
we were triumphant, and our power 
more securely established than ever 
it had been—that in the stability 
of the British Government each 
rajah had the best security for 
whatever he possessed. The Order 
of the Star of India was also insti- 
tuted as a part of the same policy. 
It gives the Government an honour 
which it can bestow on whomever 
it thinks worthy; and they will 
no doubt be those who can most 
assist in carrying out the measures 
and objects of the State. It was 
also intended as an inducement 
to native princes to take an in- 
terest in the government of their 
own territories, to make them look 
after the public works, and the 
education and general good of their 
subjects, instead of sinking into 
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the oblivion and luxury of the 
zenana. In this it has already 
done good, and many cases might 
be cited ; the Maharajah of Jeypoor 
is a well-known instance, who has 
accomplished already a great deal 
for his people. The visitor to his 
capital may read, as he passes 
through the streets, the names of 
schools in gilt Roman letters, among 
them being a school of art. 
Lord Canning did at that time re- 
ceive the young Maharajah of 
Bhurtpore at Delhi, and this he 
would not have done had he been 
acting according to the ideas which 
were imputed to him. His camp 
was pitched between the walls and 
the Ridge, on the ground over which 
the bullets had passed during the 
siege. There may have been a 
purpose in this. The British flag 
is always hoisted in front of the 
Viceroy’s tent ; and to do this, with 
all the paraphernalia of a camp 
and a court combined, on the very 
spot where the struggle had been, 
was to declare our supremacy in 
the ancient capital of Hindostan. 

The reason why Delhi was se- 
lected, above all the many cities of 
India, in which to proclaim the 
Queen Empress of India will now 
have become evident. 

Whether this proclamation should 
have been made or not is a ques- 
tion foreign to our purpose; but it 
may be pointed out that the con- 
quest of Delhi, in which we beat 
the Mahrattas, made us the Para- 
mount Power in Hindostan. The 
‘Company Sahib Bahadoor’ gave 
over this conquest to the Queen, 
and this implied that she had a 
right to the throne at Delhi. 

Neither does it belong to our 
subject to consider what ought to 
be the proper form of this title in 
India. There has been a long dis- 
cussion on this, and it must be 
admitted that a great deal can be 
said against all the forms which 
have been proposed for the title. 
Kaisar-i-Hind is the title adopted. 
Most people at home are puzzled to 
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understand why the Hindostanee and 
the German for ‘emperor’ should 
be so nearly alike. Cesar was 
translated into the Greek as Kaiaap. 
Mr. Wood’s new work on the Dis- 
coveries at Ephesus gives numerous 
inscriptions containing the names 
of Roman emperors with this 
word as their title. The Greek 
form went north into Austria 
through Byzantium, and also per- 
meated through Asia as the distinc- 
tive term for Cesar. The word 
may be recognised where the 
memory of the Romans has re- 
mained, but it is perfectly unknown 
in India to the mass of the natives. 
The palace at Lucknow is called 
the ‘ Kaisarbagh,’ or Garden of the 
Kaisar, and that is the only use of 
the word from Comorin to the 
Himalayas. ‘ Badshah’ wasthe equi- 
valent for ‘emperor,’ which belonged 
to the Moghul sovereigns at Delhi. 
This is the title which our progress 
in India gained for the Queen. 
The word is not foreign to the 
country, but is as well known as 
‘king’ or ‘queen’ is in England; it 
is associated in the minds of the 
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a people with the Paramount Power. 
| ih No better illustration could be given 
the # than that which took place at the 
OW | ceremony when the proclamation 
ld had been made, and some of the 

. most important of the native 
€*- Bi princes rose to speak. The Ma- 
+2 harajah Scindia is reported to have 
Om § said, ‘Shah-in-Shah, Badshah, be 
ae happy. The princes of India 
The bless you, and pray that your 
The sovereignty and power may remain 
aN€ B steadfast for ever.’ Here, if this 
ry is correctly reported, we see that 
¢ *  ‘Shah-in-Shah, Badshah’ were the 
_§f words that came first to his mouth ; 

oUF Ff and, as one of the most important of 
t 18 the kings of India, he is familiar 
e with durbars and words of rank 
< and state ; and when the audience 

, be y 708° en masse in a burst of enthu- 
"hich siasm, this title came naturally to 
title. his tongue as that by which to de- 





fine the new Empress of India, and 
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these words are associated with the 
throne of Delhi. 

Delhi was a capital of importance 
previous to the Mahommedans com- 
ing into India. It never seems to 
have had the odour of sanctity 
about it which belongs to Benares 
or Poorie, the shrine of Juggurnath. 
Still there are remaining some traces 
of religious associations with the 
locality, but they are so far back in 
the past that it is difficult to speak 
with certainty about the matter. Its 
first name was Indraprest’ha, and 
it was founded before the Maha- 
charata, or Great War, by Yoodish- 
tra, one of the celebrated Panch 
Pandoo Ke Bhai, or Five Pandoo 
Brothers. This is the Indu race, 
known also as the Chandravansa, or 
lunar race. Delhi was their capi- 
tal, and a long reign of princes, 
extending over thousands of years, 
is given in some of the chronologies ; 
but as these are most probably only 
mythic, they do not belong to his- 
tory; still the associations of these 
with such a capital is an evidence 
of its past religious and political 
importance. 

As we have so lately been reading 
the accounts of the last great cere- 
mony at Delhi in connection with its 
new supreme ruler, it may be worth 
while giving some notice of the 
first ceremony recorded as having 
taken placethere. It isa long time 
ago, and dates are uncertain in the 
period where all is mythic; but 
when Yoodishtra, the first founder 
of Delhi, felt himself securely 
settled on his throne, he determined 
to signalise the event, and at the 
same time consecrate his ‘para- 
mount authority,’ by performing 
the solemn rites of the Aswamedha, 
or Sacrifice of the Horse. This 
ceremony belongs only to the an- 
cient period of Indian history, and 
seems to have been considered one 
of the most sacred of all religious 
observances. The ‘steed of sacri- 
fice’ is liberated and allowed to go 
free for a whole year previous to 
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theceremony. Arjoona, one of the 
Pandoo Brothers, had the care of 
this animal, and brought it back to 
Indraprest’ha, where a hall of sacri- 
fice had been prepared. For this 
grand celebration none but princes 
could officiate; every duty, even 
that of porter, was performed by 
royalty. All the chiefs of the land 
were summoned to it. 

As all the rajahs of India were pre- 
sent at the proclamation of the new 
Empress, there is at least one point 
of resemblance between the first 
great ceremony and the last which 
has taken place there. History 
often renews itself, and here we have 
a marked instance of it. 

Vicramiditya removed the capital 
from Indraprest’ha to Oojain. It 
was in its re-establishment again 
as the capital that the name was 
changed to Delhi. This word is 
pronounced by the natives as ‘ Dilhi,’ 
and it is usually explained as mean- 
ing HEART, ‘ dil’ being the ordinary 
colloquial word with that meaning. 
This sense is somehow or another 
associated with the iron hédt, or 
pillar, which still remains at the 
Kuttub. It is twenty-two feet high, 
and of wrought iron. The date of 
this curious monument is very un- 
certain. There is an inscription on 
it which may be put somewhere 
between the third and sixth centu- 
ries, but the pillar may be older 
than that. It stands yet in the 
centre of the Great Mosque, the 
first which the Mahommedans con- 
structed in India. As this was built 
on the site of the pre-existing Hin- 
doo. temple, it may be considered 
as having been the central point in 
Delhi, corresponding, perhaps, with 
the town cross in England; and 
this may explain why the pillar is 
reputed to be the middle of the 
earth, the spindle or pole round 
which the world turns; and al- 
though it is now known that the 
base of the pillar is only twenty 
inches below the surfave, the myth 
is that it goes down to the centre of 
the earth, where it rests on the head 
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of a serpent. There is an evident 
resemblance in this to Delphi, which 
was a terre umbilicus — dpudaddc, 
navel—or middle of the world. At 
the same spot where this iron pillar 
stands is the well-known Kuttub 
Minar, named after Kuttub-ud-din, 
the Mahommedan general who be- 
came the first Emperor of Delhi. 
Now, this title is not only a title of 
rank, but also means the pole or 
axis of the earth—the pole star, and 
the spindle on which a millstone 
turns. It will be a curious problem 
to discover whether these legends 
belonged originally to the Hindoo 
hat, or were brought there by the Ma- 
hommedan Minar; or whether the 
word ‘Kuttub’ has remained there 
in memory of the first Moghul em- 
peror, or because it was associated 
with the heartand centre of the world 
—ideas which were less geographic 
than symbolic of paramount power, 
and of the seat or throne of a 
monarch who was himself addressed 
as ‘the Centre of the Universe.’ 

The Mahommedans have a tra- 
dition that the present Delhi, 
which is known as Shahjehanabad 
—as it dates from Shah Jehan, about 
two centuries since—is the ninth 
place of that name (they make up 
this number from the many ruins 
of former Delhis which cover the 
ground, extending out to the Kut- 
tub), and that the tenth Delhi will 
be the last. Then the Imaum 
Mehdi—who is promised to come— 
will appear to judge the wicked 
and the just, and the end of this 
world will be accomplished. 

The origin, and at the same time 
the final end, of Delhi is thus 
shrouded in mythic legend. 

Some account of the ruins of 
former Delhis would have helped to 
convey an idea of what it has been 
and the changes it has gone through, 
but the subject would require more 
space than can be given to it in 
this article. It may be enongh to 
state that from the present Delhi— 
Shahjehanabad— to the Kuttub, the 
ancient Indraprest’ha, there are said 
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to be forty or fifty square miles of 
ruins. Some of these old cities, such 
as that of Toghlukabad and Inderput 
—also called ‘Old Delhi’—remain 
with the town in ruins, though the 
walls still surround them. The fine 
old Pathan tombs, mosques, and 
crumbling walls of past grandeur 
are scattered about over this vast 
extent of ground, the whole forming 
a most attractive field for the artist 
or the archeologist to explore. 
The specimens of architecture left 
there by the Mahommedans are 
the finest of their period to be found 
in India, if not superior to anything 
left by the followers of that faith in 
any other part of the world. The 
palace, or fort, as it is called, of the 
present Delhi, with its rich-coloured 
walls of red sandstone and white 
marble domes, strikes the traveller 
on his first seeing it as something 
unique. The Jumma Musjed, which 
stands up prominently in the centre 
of the town, is undoubtedly the 
grandest and most imposing mosque 
in India ; but if anyone wishes to 
see the finest mosque of all, let him 
go out to Old Delhi and look at the 
Keela Kona mosque, which belongs 
to what is, perhaps, the very best 
period of the Pathan style. Here, 
and at the old tombs at the Kuttub, 
the Mahommedan style may be 
studied as it was before it suf- 
fered from the decay which it went 
through to the time of Shah Jehan. 
The remains of Akbar’s time at 
Fattehpore Sicri, fine though they 
be, are not equal to the older work 
of the Pathans at Delhi. In an 
architectural sense Delhi might 
claim to be the capital of Hindostan. 

The proclamation of the Queen 
as Empress of India may be looked 
upon as the beginning of a new 
period in the history of the country. 
It is the beginning of a new dynasty. 
The previous Moghul race of rulers 
has ceased to exist; it has entirely 
passed away, and left no one witha 
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rival claim to the throne. Our 
Queen reigns with unquestioned 
supremacy. All the princes of 
India came to Delhi to acknowledge 
this supremacy. It is a new era in 
many ways for India. It is exactly 
half a century since Lord Amherst 
announced that the sovereignty of 
the Moghul was at an end. What 
changes have taken place in Europe 
since that date! We have entirely 
altered our modes of travelling 
both by sea and land. The dis- 
coveries and inventions of that 
period have been many and impor- 
tant. The old has been disappear- 
ing, and the new has been taking 
its place. Science has been the 
wizard who has performed all this. 
It used to be said of our rule in 
India that, should we be turned out 
of that country, there would only 
be a few empty beer-bottles left as 
an evidence of our long occupation. 
That saying would have no truth 
now. Roads, railways, canals, 
telegraphs, and public works of 
every kind have been carried out 
during the last quarter of a century, 
and to such an extent that it has 
entirely changed the old condition 
of things. The change is even 
greater in India than in Europe, for 
the pre-existing state was much 
more primitive than in the West. 
India has altered but little in the 
details of life for the last two 
thousand years. The most ancient 
sculptures represent exactly what 
is yet to be seen in the village life 
of to-day. A change has now taken 
place; India has accepted a new 
ruler from the West, and it must 
also accept with that ruler the 
civilisation of the West. It is an 
entirely new era, and it will date in 
future history, by the natural pro- 
cess which all history goes through, 
from the sovereign who is associated 
with it—namely, Victoria, first Em- 
press of India, proclaimed at Delhi 
on the first day of the present year. 
Wittiam Simpson, 


ON CERTAIN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IN FRANCE. 


HE numerical results of that con- 
tinued accumulation which is 
known by the name of compound 
interest have struck the imagination 
of the writer of fiction, no less than 
that of the half-educated political 
economist. In each instance an 
abstract property of numbers has 
been mistaken for a practical func- 
tion of money. The idea of the 
great accumulation of private pro- 
perty which would attend on a rigid 
renunciation of the ordinary uses 
of wealth, for two or three gene- 
rations, has controlled the execu- 
tion of well-known wills, which 
have employed the legal acumen, 
and even influenced the legislation, 
of this country. The same concep- 
tion furnishes the main element of 
the machinery of the Juif Errant 
of Eugene Sue. The question of 
the propriety of raising money by 
taxation, in order to form a sinking 
fund, destined to reduce taxation, 
is one much of the same nature. 
The fundamental error lies in re- 
garding the interest of money as a 
natural product, instead of a highly 
artificial fiction, altogether depen- 
dent for its maintenance on great 
activity of production. When the 
question is thus viewed, it is 
clear that a nation cannot en- 
rich itself by the mere process of 
taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it into another, under what- 
ever pretext this may be done. It 
does not, however, follow that it 
may not occasionally be to the ad- 
vantage of a nation to apply, to the 
benefit of a particular portion of its 
citizens, monies drawn from the 
common fund raised by general tax- 
ation. In point of fact this is con- 
tinually done, althongh the ten- 
dency of the age is adverse to the 
principle. Poor rates and educa- 
tion rates are cases in point. The 


nation is, financially, neither richer 
nor poorer for the sums handed 
over by the ratepayers for the sup- 
port of the indigent poor, or for the 
payment for the education of their 
children. But our legislators have 
considered that the political results 
of this application of a certain sum 
are so important as to overbalance 
any economical disadvantages. 

In France there is not the same 
deeply-rooted objection to the un. 
equal incidence of taxation—for to 
that the matter actually comes—that 
prevails inthis country. The exist- 
ence of the octroi duty is a case in 
point. Suchan impost would be found 
intolerable in this country ; although 
it may perhaps be more rightly re. 
garded as the most objectionable 
mode of raising a town-rate, rather 
than as a financial injustice. But 
so few of the French themselves 
are aware of a very remark. 
able attempt, under the sanction 
of the Legislature of France, to 
provide for the declining days 
of the poorer classes by the magic 
power of compound interest, that 
we venture to think the fact is 
but little known out of France. 
A brief investigation of the subject 
may be of interest. Not the least 
remarkable part of the story is the 
fact that the attempt has hitherto 
proved fruitless; not by reason of 
its inherent difficulties, but from 
indifference on the part of those 
whom it was intended so greatly to 
benefit. 

From the report made by the 
Commission charged to examine 
the condition of the working classes 
in France, we learn that, in the 
year 1850, an institution was 
founded for the assurance of at 
annual payment, not on the death 
of the insurer, but on and after his 
attainment of a certain age. Many 
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persons, the reporter states, have 
applied to the Commission of the 
Assemblée Nationale on the condi- 
tion of the working classes, to re- 
commend the establishment of a 
Caisse de Ketraite, by which work- 
men might profit, in favour of old 
age. The reply of the Commission 
is, that such a Caisse has been vir- 
tually founded by the law of 1850. 
The machinery of this institution 
applies directly to the condition of 
the workman. It enables him, by 
means of either a single payment 
or a series of payments, to create 
for himself, or rather for his chil- 
dren, a resource for the time when 
old age will have rendered him or 
them less able to work. Such re- 
source will thus be the fruit of his 
own foresight, self-control, and re- 
gularity of life. The Government 
itself receives the payments, and 
guarantees the benefit assured. The 
premiums are based on the tables 
of mortality, and the advantages 
offered are said to be fixed accord- 
ing to due mathematical calcula- 
tions. 

The law of June 10, 1850, allows 
of the deposit of the smallest saving 
in the hands of the State. It is en- 
trusted to the Caisse des Dépéts et 
Consignations; whereiti nvested 
in the purchase of Rentes; and the 
accruing interest is accumulated 
together with the capital. 

The deferred annuity which is to 
be the return for the deposit is cal- 
culated according to the age of the 
depositor, and according to the age 
at which, between fifty and sixty- 
five years old, he is to begin to enjoy 
the proposed benefit. The return 
also varies according to its nature, 
as a simple annuity, or a permanent 
rente; the former ceasing with the 
life of the insurer, the latter de- 
scending to his heirs. 

The payment may commence at 
the earliest age. By paying 100 
francs on behalf of a child of three 
years old, an annuity may be as- 
sured, either of 149 francs to com- 
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mence at 50 yearsof age; of 383 
francs to commence at sixty years, 
or of 680 francs to commence at 
sixty-five years, to continue during 
the life of the recipient. 

An annual payment of 10 francs, 
from the age of three years, will en- 
sure either an annuity of 233 francs 
from the age of fifty years, or an 
annuity of 1,100 francs from the 
age of sixty-five years. 

A lad is considered able to work 
advantageously when fifteen years 
old. By laying by, in the Govern- 
ment Caisse, 20 francs a year, or 
rather less than 3? pence per week, 
he may ensure a yearly pension of 
212 francs (or say eight guineas) 
on attaining the age of fifty ; or of 
1,050 francs, or forty-two pounds 
per annum, if the commencement ot 
his repayment be deferred until he 
has attained the age of sixty-five. 

Although this institution is as 
yet unknown to the greater num- 
ber of those for whose benefit it 
has been established, the payments 
made into the Caisse des Dépits 
from 1851 to 1872 amount to the 
sum of 157,589,486 francs. This 
sum is increased by the arrears of 
rentes belonging to the Caisse des 
Retraites, amounting to 40,485,580 
francs, making a total of 198,076,067 
francs, or 7,923,040l. sterling. This 
represents the annual amount of 
8,741,800 francs, or 339,6781. ster- 
ling, which is divisible amongst 
56,067 recipients, giving an average 
of a little over 6/1. per head. It 
would seem from the figures that 
the distribution will commence in 
the year 1901, and that the recep- 
tion and investment of money will 
form the main function of the 
Caisse until that date. It is evident 
that the strongest guarantees of 
fiscal and political security are ne- 
cessary for the stability of such an 
institution. It needs to be placed, 
by the gravest sanctions, out of 
the power of the Minister of Fi- 
nance. We have had too much 
illustration, in more countries than 

. 
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one, of the irresistible temptation 
which the contents of an independ- 
ent caisse offer to the financier, not 
to believe that some degree of suspi- 
cion on this head may have had its 
influence on the classes of French 
society proverbial for thrift. 

With regard to the calculations 
on which the benefits offered are 
based, they are inapplicable to this 
country. Deferred Annuities are 
not purchasable with us on such 
advantageous terms. If five per 
cent. compound interest could be 
obtained on the imsurer’s pay- 
ments, and if no margin were 
required for the working expenses 
of the institution, Deferred An- 
nuities on the scale proposed would 
just balance the payments. But 
where, as with us, Government 
Securities pay about three per cent. 
interest, the scheme is altogether 
disproportionate to the value of the 
premiums. 

It is not apparent from the re- 
port from which we have collected 
the above-mentioned facts whether 
the benefit of the Casse de Retraite 
is restricted to French citizens. 
If there be no such limitation, it 
might, in certain cases, be worth 
consideration whether parents or 
guardians in this country would 
not be justified in securing a de- 
ferred life annuity for their wards 
on such favourable terms. The 
advantages to be gained would be— 
first, the responsibility of the French 
Government, which is likely always 
to be of a higher value than that 
of any private association for life 
assurance or similar purposes. 
Secondly, the saving by the in- 
surer, not only of the risk of mal- 
administration, but of any portion 
of the cost of management, in so 
far as represented by his payments. 
Thirdly, there is the solid benefit 
of the difference between com- 
pound interest at three per cent., 
or thereabouts, the highest rate 
of interest to be commanded by 
Government Securities in England, 
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and at five per cent. as secured 
by the French law. The securing 
of no less an annuity than 27/. 
per annum from the age of sixty- 
five, by the payment of so incon- 
siderable a sum as eight shillings 
per annum up to that date, appears 
to give so disproportionate an ad- 
vantage to the insurer, that one is 
tempted to ask whether it is not 
possible to render such a character 
as an aged pauper a thing alto- 
gether of the past. 

It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that the marrowness of 
the margin left by the French 
calculators is an element of 
no small peril. Assuming that 
political expediency may so far 
override exact economical rules as 
to justify the administration of 
such an establishment at the public 
charge, that is to say, as matter 
of charity, there remains the far 
more serious consideration of the 
rate at which money can be in- 
vested, with certitude, and also with 
promptitude, for two-thirds of a 
century yet to elapse. To rely on 
the power of obtaining such in- 
vestments at the rate of five per 
cent., may well be thought a matter 
of risk. The greater the hope of 
obtaining such a return, the 
stronger must be the proba- 
bility of the financial isolation 
of the state which guarantees 
it. The tendency — we think, 
the irresistible tendency—of inte- 
rest is, like that of water, to find 
its own level, A difference to the 
amount of two-fifths in that rate 
indicates a great difference in the 
sense of security. If the ratio 
which has long ruled with regard 
to the English funds be maintained, 
there will be a strong inducement 
for the dividends of all first-class 
continental securities to approach 
nearer and nearer that ratio. If 
the French rentes be regarded as in 
every way as safe and as convenient 
an investment as the English Con- 
sols, it is outside the limit of pro- 
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bability that, fifty years hence, 
the one security can be so bought 
as to pay five per cent., while the 
other can only be bought so as to 
pay three percent. Then again we 
are dealing with what may become 
very large amounts. If the public 
once began to take full advantage of 
the establishment of the Caisse, it is 
probable that the habit would 
spread. Very large numbers of 
insurers might accrue. If we 
assume, only for the sake of illus- 
tration, that there were a million 
of insurers, and that the prosperity 
and sense of security of France so 
rapidly increased that, within a 
few years, the French rentes rose 
to the level of the English Consols, 
the annuitants coming into usu- 
fruct at the age of sixty-five would 
be entitled to receive 661. per 
annum for every pound of their 
past annual payment. The State, 
however, from the time that the 
funds attained the three per cent. 
level, would only afford, by the 


most perfect management, to pay 
361. per annum. The balance of 
24l. per annum, for which the 
credit of the State was pledged, 
would have to be made up by taxa- 
tion. The probability, indeed, would 
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be that no government would look 
such a deficit in the face, and that 
the evil would go on increasing, as 
long as the capital of the Caisse 
would allow of tiding over the 
difficulty by drawing on principal, 
or until some very serious disaster 
occurred. 

It may be said that these views 
are only speculation. But so, it 
must be replied, is the project 
sanctioned by the law of 1850. 
When we attempt to settle defini- 
tively what is to take place fifty 
or sixty years hence, we come very 
near the borders of the purely 
speculative, if we do not pass them. 
The attempt made by the French 
legislature is most instructive as it 
stands. Asan example ofan effort 
made to secure a possible benefit 
to a particular class of citizens, 
it deserves serious study. That it 
contains within itself elements of 
great peril we think is undeniable. 
The safety of the project hitherto 
appears chiefly to depend on the 
want of interest taken in its pro- 
posed benefit by those for whom 
it was designed. But the law, as 
it exists, can hardly be regarded as 
a guarantee for the future tran- 
quillity of France. 

F, R, C. 





ETRUSCAN 


INTERPRETATION:! 


By Francis Wituiam Newman. 


TUDENTS of antiquity, equally 
with those who pursue modern 
science, are glad of sympathy from 
the unlearned public ; a sympathy 
which is aroused and sustained by 
getting partial glimpses of the suc- 
cess obtained, or at least of the pro- 
blems undertaken. For this reason, 
an attempt to lay before our readers 
any information which can be had 
concerning the Etruscan language, 
is not untimely. Perhaps most 
students take more interest in the 
peculiar sculpture and pottery of 
Etruria, often very beautiful, joined 
as it is with mingled Greek and 
Etruscan mythology, than in the lan- 
guage, of which so minute a fraction 
is known. Yet the present article 
deals with that very matter, being 
in some sense a continuation of one 
which appeared in the Fraser of July 
last. In the interval the writer has 
been able, with much delay, to pos- 
sess himself of Fabretti’s large 
work. To have the best accessible 
and completest record of the inscrip- 
tions is of course of first-rate ad- 
vantage; but alas! the Glossary is 
a mere Index, giving one little 
information of any word but that 
it is ‘vox ignota Etrusce originis.’ 
It may be well to put in front 
the very few words reputed to be 
known, omitting those which are 
not found in the inscriptions : 


Clan, Clen, a son or daughter. 

Sec, Sex, a daughter. 

Tusur@i, a wife; perhaps conju, of 
either gender. 

Tusuréir, conjuges. 

Ril, year. 

Avil, age (=vum). 

Fleres, a gift or offering. 

Aiser, a god. 

Etera, Eteri, second. 

Front, lightning (or thunder ?). 

Trutnut, a haruspex or Etruscan augur. 

Turuce, Turce, gave. 


Puia, a girl, damsel ? 

Puiac, a boy? 

Cehen, Cen, this ? 

Mi, I or Me. 

Esmi, am, as in Doric Greek. 

We must note the similarity of 
Front to Bpovrh. The Rev. Isaac 
Taylor seems to me rightly to ex- 
plain Alpan as a gift, and Zilad, 
Zilax, Zilaynu, as a verb which 
means is buried, especially in a stone 
coffin. Also Lupu, died, obiit. 

To this short list we may add a 
few words supposed to be ascer- 
tained from the bronze mirrors, 
which have basso relievos at the 
back, and names on or near the 
figures. It is not certain that they 
are not mythological proper names. 

Lasa, fairy. 

Naéum, fate. 

Vané, death (angel of ?). 
Culmu, a fury. 

Hinfial, a ghost. 

Maris, a genius. 

Oanr seems to mean the nymphs 
of Diana: whence I infer that Oana, 
the commonest of female names, 
meant a nymph. Hence alsothe well- 
known name Tanaquil, Oanayuil, 
its diminutive; quasi nympha-cula. 
Yet from it again came a man’s 
name, Tanaquilo. In 803, under 
foot of a cup, is written, Oanursi, 
‘to the nymphs ;’ qu. to the ladies? 

That Mi is either nomin. or accus., 
like French moi, being simply em- 
phatic, many inscriptions on small 
articles prove. 

On a golden buckle (2148) : 

Mi Mamerse Lartesi, 

Me Mamercus(?) Larti (dedit). 
On two silver cups (2405, 6): 

Mi Laréia 

Me Lartia (or Lartius ?) fecit. 

But Mi Oanas, Ego Gane (sum). 

What is meant by Mi ma is not 
clear. May it be a repetition, as in 
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French ‘ moi je suis,’ for emphasis? 
But nearly all the inscriptions be- 
ginning with Mi or Mi ma are im- 
perfect. 

A few other words await expla- 
nation. Via seems to mean female, 
but it might mean widow, or some- 
thing else. Clate, Clante, Clantl 
(if the letters are right), Claniu, 
Clantunia, are either diminutives 
(as rexviov), or else mean grand- 
child: indeed, Nefis (masc.) and 
Nefni (femin.) remind one of Latin 
nepos and neptis, yet may perhaps 
mean priest and priestess: flamen ? 
Lautn, Lautni, are sometimes the 
proper name Lautinius; but I think 
they are oftener a common noun, 
which Lincline to render heir. Lautni 
etera (heres secundus?) is not un- 
common; else with a genitive, as 
Vipis lautni, Vibii heres : the Etrus- 
can genitive singular ordinarily ends 
in-s. The diminutive Lautnescle is 
found, and I tentatively render Laut- 
nescle caresri, heredulus publicus 
(the official assignee or executor ?) ; 
Lautni precus, heres primus ; Laut- 
nizivas, heredii or hereditatis. But 
these are only my unproved conjec- 
tures. Prumas@ or Prumaste seems 
also to me to mean princeps. ‘Hulu’ 
in 230 looks like a noun of relation- 
ship, or else of office. 

Fabretti, whose numbering of 
the inscriptions I follow, further 
recognizes that a dative case ends 
in -si, and ablative feminine in -al, 
and a diminutive in -ula and yuila 
(=cula of Latin). Another dimi- 
nutive is manifestly in -icla or 
-escle. Mr. I. Taylor rightly claims 
a plural of nouns in -r, -ir, -ar. If 
Tusuréir did not suggest it to the 
Italians, it is strange. To this I 
add a genitive plural in -um and 
-sum (as will soon appear), analo- 
gous to Lapid-um and Domino-rum. 

In the July number of Fraser 
some protest was made against the de- 
lusion into which Mr. Taylor would 
plunge us by his Turanian zeal ; but 
to new readers a short summary of 
the position may be proper. Mr. 
Taylor thinks he can prove that the 

_Etruscan numerals, which certainly 
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cannot be accounted ‘ Aryan,’ have 
distinct similarities to Finnish, Sibe- 
rian, or Mongolian numerals. Hence 
he pronounces that Etruscan is a 
‘ Turanian ’ language, and proceeds 
to infer the meaning of the words 
by appealing at pleasure to any 
language included in that miscel- 
laneous group. Let us take a par- 
allel case. 

Suppose that we had many Welsh 
inscriptions or books, but had lost 
all knowledge of the language. On 
gathering up the Welsh numerals, 
it would quickly appear that they 
are Indo-Germanic. Imagine then 
an eager student to infer the sense 
of the Welsh words by picking at 
random from any or every Indo- 
European language words that 
sounded more or less like this or 
that Welsh word! How any sen- 
sible man could fall into such an 
absurdity, is a mystery. As well 
explain (with the sailor of our jest 
books) cheval to be a shovel, and cha- 
peau a chopper, in French. But 
concerning Numerals it may be 
added, that the group of languages 
which Prichard entitled Hebreo- 
African—including, with Babylo- 
nian, Syriac and Arabic, the two 
Abyssinian tongues, Amharic and 
Tigré, also the Lybian group (speci- 
fically named Zouave, Tuarick orTa- 
masheght, Shilha and Ghadamsi)— 
have similarities and analogies very 
striking, which unite them as closely 
as the Aryan languages are united ; 
yet the Lybian native numerals differ 
from those of Arabic. At the same 
time, as was mentioned already, the 
Zouaves have abandoned their 
native numerals and have borrowed 
the Arabic. So futile is it to trust 
to any single likeness or difference. 

The numerals on the Toscanelli 
dice were already explained as fol- 
lows by Campanari—which reduces 
Mr. Taylor’s achievement to a nar- 
row limit : 

Max, one. 
Ou, two, 
Zal, three. 


Hué, four. 

Ci, five. 

Sa, six. 

But Mr. Taylor insists that Ci means 
two. I think he seized a right clue, 
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and deserves credit for it. He fur- 
ther interprets Ou to be five, and re- 
verses the interpretation of Hu@ and 
Sa. Sesf he supposes to mean seven- 
teen, but its near similarity to Coptic 
Sashbe strongly suggests that it 
means seven; and since in Coptic 
Ti or Tiu means five, this somewhat 
confirms Mr. Taylor’s interpreta- 
tion of Ou. The Italians were led 
astray by the Latin duo. If we have 
got the true letters, Cezpa and 
Ceptafe seem to be numerals ; per- 
haps even Uple; for in Fabretti 
2104 we read, ‘Avils sas amce 
wples,’ where Sas and Uples seem 
in concord with Avils. But nothing 
further is proved. In a bilingual 
inscription Aelye is interpreted 
Quintus ; which suggests that Alyal 
means ten, as abridged from Aly-aly, 
five-five ; but Mr. Taylor will have 
it that Aly means ten and Alyal 
twenty. If so, may semf alyal would 
mean 141, where 71 must assuredly 
have been meant as a man’s age. 
Cezpalyal may be 90 years; nay, 
Cezp for nine might come from Ci, 
Sesf, ic. 2+7. But all beside is 
* obscure. 

That Oi means two, Mr. Taylor 
infers (justly, I think) from an im- 
portant inscription, of which he ill 
explains the syntax, besides other 
obvious error. The word Arce 
seems to me to be a verb. Lupu 
with Lupuce, Zilaynu with Zilay- 
nuce, and the verb Turce Turuce 
(dedit) suggest that -ce is a verbal 
ending, as in tdw-xe, dédw-xe. If Mi 
esmi (Fabr. 2609 bis) be rightly 
translated, ‘ mot je suis,’ the passage 
from the root Es to Er in Latin Est, 
Er-at, would make it possible that 
Ar-ce meant Frat. It is found once 
beside ; but I rather incline in both 
places to render it Habuit. The 
word Manim recurs only in the ap- 
parent plural Manimeri, words for 
which I can conjecture éxeivoc and 
éxeivouc of Greek—‘ that other one,’ 
‘those others.’ This will give a 
bearable sense. In the word Vls-si 
the V is written nearly as Hebrew 3, 
and is supposed corrupt for C, 
which has nearly the form of 
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Hebrew 5. With this small cor- 
rection, the inscription runs thus, 
and seems to me interpretable : 
Fabr. 2055. 

. Ale@nas V. V. @elu zila@ parxis: 

. zila@ eterav clenar ci, 

Acnanasa O(e)I(u)s(a)-si : 
. zilaxnu Celusa ril xx papalser, 
Acnanasa vi : 

- manim arce ril Lxvii. 

. Alesii Veli (filius) -Velus @elo cubat 

primo-in-loco : 

. cubat secundo-in-loco liberi duo, 

Acnanasa Celusa-que : 
. sepelitur Celusa annis xxiv completis, 
Acnanasa vi : 

4. ille-alter (viz, Velus @elo) habuit 

annos lxyii. 

Qelo is not known asaname. if 
it can be a corruption of the Latin 
word filius (which is not impossible), 
the translation would run, Alesii Veli 
Velus filius cubat, &c. But, what- 
ever else be here doubtful, I think 
Mr. Taylor makes out his case that 
Ci means two, for the two daughters 
Acnanasaand Celusa must be meant, 
and we know that Ci is one of the 
six first digits. Mr. Taylor has 
also the merit of insisting that 
Clenar is the plural of Clan or Clen, 
whereas the Italians have supposed 
it to be a singular, meaning genus. 
It is pretty certain that Etera in 
Etruscan (as in Umbrian) means 
second [not younger or young, 
Mr. Taylor says]; hence I conjecture 
Eteray, ‘in second place,’ and by 
contrast, Paryis, ‘in first place.’ In 
one passage of the Iguvian inscrip- 
tion I had rendered -si as the equi- 
valent of Greek re, Latin -que; 
whether this aids my present con- 
jecture is doubtful. Papalser, [ 
think, must go with Ril to make 
syntax: annos habens or annis 
peractis would alike give the 
thought. But Papalser looks like 
a plural and has a reduplication re- 
minding one of Greek rerAnopévoc ; 
moreover, the likeness of Papals to 
merdno- suggests that the widely 
diffused root zAn, zod, Lat. Ple, 
Engl. Fill, Full, may be Pal in 
Etruscan. To the principle of re- 
duplication I shall advert again 
under the word Ceyase, below. If 
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Paryis really mean primo-in-loco, we 
shall of course compare Pro of 
Greek and Latin, Fur, Fore of 
Teutonic, with the Etruscan Par. 
So much is my effort to establish 
that Ci means two. Let us now go 
back to a new beginning and study 
the variations of Etruscan names. A 
very large field here opens to us. 
Out of inscriptions numbered above 
2600, by far the largest part con- 
sists nearly of proper names, modi- 
fied by special laws. As in Latin 
a fifth son was at some time called 
Quintus, next, by giving to the 
eldest son of this Quintus his father’s 
name, Quintus became a personal 
name; and, from this again, Quintius 
as a family name was derived ; and, 
further, from the last might come 
Quintianus, when by adoption a 
man passed into a new family; we 
readily expect like transformations 
among the Etruscans. Indeed, as 
the Etruscan civilization was earlier 
by five or six centuries than that of 
Rome, it is likely enough that Rome 


borrowed from Etruria the system 


of elaborate family names. Evi- 
dently the Etruscans go far beyond 
the Romans in careful enumeration. 
They habitually record in their 
epitaphs the name of the mother, 
and on costly stone coffins, it would 
seem, sometimes the names of 
grandparents. The following I 
translate by pure conjecture, though 
not without reasons concerning the 
syntax, which cannot here be de- 
tailed. Fabretti, 2070: 


1, Arn@ Xurcles Lar@al clan, 

2. Ramé@as Pevtnial, 

3. zile parxis amce marunux. 

1. Aruns, Herculis e Lartia filius, 

2. (que) Rantii (erat) e Peutiniad, 

3. cubat primo-in-loco prope angulum. 


Here, it would seem, the parents 
of Lartia, mother of Aruns, are re- 
corded—viz. Ram@a or Rantius and 
Peutinia. Nearly as this is 2057 
(on a stone coffin adorned with 
sculptures), Aelye AleOnas Arn@al 
clan, Oanyuiluse Ruvfial, zilay ... 
i.e. Quintus, Alesii ex Aruntid filius, 
Tanaquilit que (erat) e Rufid, cubat 
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. . . « But the following (2071) is 
in different order : 
. Lar@ Xurxles Arnéal, 


. Xurxles @anxviluse 

. Cracial clan, 

. Lars, Hereulis ex Aruntia, 

. Hereulis rod Tanaquili 

. © Grecid (Gracché ?) filius. 

Ganyvilus is the genitive of 
Oanyuilu. The final c, here and 
elsewhere, I am able to interpret as 
a definite article suffixed, which can 
have the force of a relative. Here, 
it seems, a father Hercules had by 
Aruntia a son Hercules, who for 
distinction was called Hercules the 
Tanaquilo. His son, by Graicia or 
Graccha, was the Lars here buried. 
If this be the true interpretation, 
the parents of the father are here 
named before the father. In 2070 
the parents of the mother seem to 
be named after the mother. 

Still longer pedigrees are found. 
What of the following, graven on 
the stone coffin 2322? Ravn6us: 
Felcial: Felces: Arn@al: Lar@ial : 
Vipenal: Se@res: Cuénas: puia. Here 
the girl (puia=puella?) is so young 
that her own name is not given, but 
her father is Seére Cu@na, her 
mother Lartia Vibenna; whose 
parents (it seems) were Felce and 
Aruntia, while the parents of Felce 
were Raunto and Felcia. But we 
have to learn how to group names 
thus prodigally enumerated. 

But in general the inscriptions 
are very simple, and almost always 
dry in the extreme. No personal 
affection, no moral thought oozes 
out; not even vir optimus or femina 
lectissima varies the monotony. 
Once only (on a sepulchre) is 
‘clan ceyase’ (2280), which we may 
render filius dilectus. We must 
infer that the epitaphs are the com- 
position of the sculptors, to whom 
the family pedigree was handed. 
Sometimes only the mother’s name, 
or only the father’s, is added to that 
of the deceased, as : 

f Fasti . Afunei . Varnal, 

\ Fastia Aponia e (matre) Varia. 
Laréi . Ani . Cafates, 
Lartia Annia Cafatit (filia). 
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When only the name of the buried 
erson is read, it may often be 
doubted whether the whole inscrip- 
tion is preserved. Such are Raméa 
Euenei, Ranta Evenia; Oana Cainei, 
&c. Indeed, who shall guarantee 
to us that a multitude of such scraps 
on broken tiles are not fraudulent 
inventions made for sale? Fraud 
has evidently been much at work, 
but happily it can do little harm. 
In general it does but copy what 
exists. When it attempts originality 
it quickly betrays itself. The 
standard type of ordinary inscrip- 
tions mentions simply both parents 
in the order Aruns, Tarquinii Lartis 
e Fannia; or, what is equivalent, 
Aruns Tarquinius, Lartis e Fannia ; 
son and father having the same 
name Targquinius. Also without 
the father’s prenomen; as, Aule 
Tarynas Lardalclan, Aulus Tarquinit 
e Lartid filius. But in the elaborate 
inscriptions we find bolder trans- 
position. A surname of the deceased 
follows his parerits’ name, as with 


the Latins; or his name is between 
that of his father and mother—as 
Camnas Lar@é Laréals Atnale clan; 
which I venture to translate, Cam- 
ne (or Camii) Lars Lartialisa 6 ex 
Atinid (or Atié) filius. Such names 


as Lar#a-lisa are called ‘matro- 
nymics,’ having the aspect of being 
derived from a mother Lar@ia. But 
I think the instance before us 
shows that such surname did not 
necessarily point at an immediate 
mother. The mother here was 
Atinia: the c after Atnal may be 
rendered in Latin qui... . (erat). 
But we must dwell a little on single 
names. That Etruscans, if they 
came from Asia Minor, should have 
brought with them names such as 
Aty, Api, Atale, Tantle, Acsi("Aéioc), 
is quite natural; and, as soon as 
they became acquainted with Ho- 
meric legends and Greek mytho- 
logy, we need not wonder if they 
adopted the names Herme, Tresia, 
Clauce (T'Aavxdc), Acile (’AxeAkvc), 
Ataina (‘A@nva), A@enata (Aéa- 
vacia), Cupsle (Kowedoc) ; but An- 
tipater and Clopatra suggest Mace- 
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donian times. Fabretti wishes to 
identify that common Etruscan 
name Laré (gen. Lartes) with Greek 
Laertes, because Sophocles calls 
Ulysses son of Lartius. But the 
likeness may be accidental. The 
remarkable name Amri@ia (for 
which the Greek has ’ApGposia), on 
the other hand, is more like San- 
scrit. The name Hercules appears 
as Xuryle, Xurcle, Hercle, and 
Ercole, perhaps in different ages. 
Ercole and Elinai for Heracle and 
Helené suggest a time when the 
Greeks were ceasing to pronounce 
initial H. On the back of a vast 
number of Etruscan bronze mirrors 
Greek names are deprived of ¢ final, 
which shows that it was not usual 
in Etruscan names; yet there are 
such, as Fufluns, Se@lans, com- 
parable to Latin participles in -ans; 
and Turms, Turmus, with genitive 
Turmucas. Some inscriptions given 
us as Ktruscan look very like 
Italian Greek or corrupt Greek. 
Thus 481, Aiye euturpa altria 
Oalna, suggests at xe or aifle eb 
répbOn dArpa Oddva ; likewise 344 
(which is said to give the words of a 
man ‘bidding death-farewell to a 
woman’), Oaga adkt AaodXt wmxKar, 
appears to mean ragov adu) Aady 
veg. The fragment 355 ends with 
uxsiemulenice, which looks very like 
oe or be EvoXe vixn: thus we have 
to beware of Greek intermixture, 
Fabretti presses 2048, ‘ Mi Kalairu 
fuius,’ in proof that fuius (—Greek 
vidc) means son in Etruscan; while 
he interprets the words to be «ii 
Kadarpot vidc, with a pure Greek 
genitive. In Italian-Greek he 
shows that hwihos was written for 
vidc. Passing from Greek to Latin, 
beyond question, after the conquest 
of Etruscan towns by the Romans, 
the tide was sure to turn, and a 
Latin influence on Etruscan names 
to begin. Of this there are clear 
traces. Moreover, from the begin- 
ning, when Etruscans settled on 
Umbrian soil, and took Umbrian 
wives, the language of the con- 
quered people would without fail 
work up. Thus we have a complex 
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and difficult question in deciding 
what peculiarities, and indeed what 
words, are purely Etruscan. Still, 
certain matters seem clear. 

From a personal name, as Petru, 
Pumpu, Tlabu, Carcu, the Etrus- 
cans made a family name by adding 
-na or -nia, Petrunia, Pumpunia, 
Tlabonia, Carcna, Carcunia. From 
Marce (Marcus) we have Marena 
and Maricana, perhaps both pro- 
nounced alike; for the Etruscans, 
like the Phoenicians, omit at plea- 
sure at least short vowels. The 
termination -na is characteristic : 
thus, to a Roman the names Por- 
sena or Porsenna, Cinna, Ale@na, 
Vel@ina, Anna, Spurinna, Porperna, 
Rasena, at once suggested Htrus- 
cans. We find many feminine ab- 
latives in -nal, as Cainal, Varnal, 
Tlesnal, which are family names 
derived from a simpler origin, 
Caie, Vare, Tlese. (Initial Tl is 
more Greek than Latin.) The 
termination -ennius of Latin names 
has in Etruscan a very common 
representative, only by dropping 
-us. Petruni, Pumpuni were men- 
tioned above: so Trebuni, Afuni, 
Aynni. It would seem that the 
chief adjectival endings of Greek 
and Latin exist in the Etruscan 
names, aS -CO, ~Ci0, -ano, -ino, -uno, 
-umno, -ati, -iti, -uti, -ure, -ali, 
-ile, besides the terminations -asa, 
-esa, -isa, usa (Oftenest feminine), 
and diminutions in -ule, -xuil, 
-icla. Married women often took 
a surname ending in -asa, -esa, 
-isa, -usa from their husbands; as 
when the wife of a Lecne (Lici- 
nius) is called Lecnesa (Licinissa). 
But the names of men certainly 
sometimes ended in -esa or -isa; 
and we find Acnanasa as the name 
of a girl who dies at the age of 
six, The family names of women 
oftenest ended in -ei, which per- 
haps was written for -eia and 
changeable to -ia. The Etruscans 
certainly did not borrow this from 
the Romans, and are not likely to 
have borrowed any of the system. 
Moreover, they admitted a double 
prenomen, as do the English and 
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the Bengalees; but the Romans 
during the republic did not. From 
the conquered Umbrians the Etrus- 
cans never would have borrowed 
institutions with which the names 
of clans and families were connected. 
Hence the whole Etruscan nomen- 
clature, with its organized adjec- 
tival endings closely akin to that of 
Greek and Latin, must be esteemed 
native. Mr. Taylor would persuade 
us that the termination of Rumay 
(=Romanus) points to a ‘Tura- 
nian’ origin: but the adjectival 
terminations -acus, -eicus, are com- 
mon enough in these Aryan tongues. 
It is of interest to examine the 
Etruscan names derived from na- 
tions and towns, of which Ruma, 
is but one. Thus Latini, Um(b)ra, 
Umria, Umrana, Venete, Laucan, 
Sinunial (from Senones ?), Kel@ua, 
Sapini (from Sabino?), Puinei 
(from Poenus), Campane, Velxe 
(from Volsci?), Velyina, Velcina, 
Velcitia, Velzina [z sounded as our 
sh? compare Laréia, Lartia, Larza, 
the same name], Camura, Camu- 
rina: from Uria, Urinati; so Sen- 
tinati, Petinate, Atinate, Carpnate ; 
all like to Latin -ate and Greek 
-aowc. This survey of names sa- 
vours much more of Aryan than of 
Turanian connection. 

A protest, written some twenty 
years ago by Francis Pulszley, an 
accomplished native of Hungary, 
and a Sanscrit student, deserves 
here to be reproduced. Under the 
name Turanian a mass of very di- 
verse languages is embraced, and 
those who have once got hold of a 
common name are apt to forget 
the enormous contrasts. He says 
that the relation of the Hungarian 
to the languages called Aryan is 
not yet sufficiently determined, 
some of the forms and affixes being 
identical, and others different. ‘ At 
any rate’ (he adds), ‘ no conscien- 
tious philologist can dispose of the 
Hungarian language by jumbling 
it together with the Chinese and 
Mongol, or even with the Dravidian 
languages, into one unwieldy heap, 
in order to designate them as Tu- 
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ranian.’ Surely the same protest 
is needed concerning the Etruscan. 

So far as we can get any insight 
into the syntax of the Etruscan, and 
the order which the words natur- 
ally assume in composition, the 
analogy to Greek and Latin is very 
striking. Mere imitation in this 
respect, whether of Umbrian or of 
Latin, would have been impossible, 
had not the primitive organism of 
Htruscan conduced to the result. 
In the Fraser of July I illustrated 
this, in such syntax as ‘ Aulesi 
Metelis Velus Vesial clensi,’ for 
Aulo, Metelli Veli e Vesid filio— 
but the topic deserves amplifica- 
tion. Indeed, having been led on 
beyond my original intention, and 
bestowed time on the study, it 
is proper to contribute whatever 
gleams of light and of partial 
knowledge I seem to have attained. 
I shall not shrink from any bold 
conjectures which may suggest truth 
to others, where I fail of it myself. 

In 2058, on a coffer, is read, 
Laré. Alefnas A@n@al Ruvfiale clan ; 
in which the only doubt is con- 
cerning the final -c after Ruvfial. I 
interpret it as before, namely, as 
qui or que, est or erat, which may 
refer to any antecedent. But here 
the Greek article in apposition to 
Ruvfial suffices. Then the trans- 
lation is, Lars, Alesii é£ ’A@avaciac 
rij¢ ‘Povoiag filius. Not only is this 
order of words striking, but it is 
not fixed in grammar—I mean, no 
fixed order is compulsory, as in 
Turkish; but we have plentiful 
proof that the Etruscan arrange- 
ment was flexible. In 1915, where 
numerous unknown words appear, 
we find in contiguity .... pre- 
cudurasi Lar@ialisvle Cestnal cle- 
narasi. . . Here I hold it 
certain, that the first and last word 
are in concord, each being the dative 
plural. I suspect that Precus 
means primus, or eldest, but (what- 
ever it means) its gen. sing. is 
Precu@us, and nom. pl. Precuéur ; 
thus the syntax must be that of 
‘natu-maximis Lartialisuli e Cestinid 


liberis.’ The ordinary gen. sing. is 
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in -es, but here the genitive of the 
diminutive -isvla is -isvle. More- 
over, the dative plural in -asi (in- 
deed -rasi) reminds one of Homer’s 
maiden, addxoor, &c. [Evidently 
v is often our vowel w; perhaps for 
Etruscan u we ought always to 
write 0, as in Greek and in old 
Latin. ] 

The structure in the following is 
remarkable. It will be seen how 
the verb is reserved to the end. 
A genitive plural in -wm and -uswm, 
as in Latin lapidum and dominorum, 
cannot be overlooked. First con- 
template the inscription itself (2033 
bis). As judged by the sculpture, 
it was ‘ over a youth ;’ but it rather 
seems, it was over a princely boy 
seven years old. 

. Vel. Leinies. Lar@ial 

. ruica. Arnéialum clan 

. Velusum prumas@ 

. avils sesfs lupuce. 

Ruica is a wholly unknown word. 
At first sight it seems to be an 
adjective agreeing with Clan: then 
the structure is, 

1. Velus, Leinii e Lartia, 

2. antiqua Aruntiadum progenies ; 


making a double genitive with 
progenies, which has to be taken 
twice. If final -ca of Ruica be 
the definite article, or relative, Rui 
may even be an adverb, meaning 
ex-cntiquo, quondam, as easily as an 
adjective, by rendering Ruica, ez- 
antiquo-qui (erat). If the double 
genitive be thought inadmissible, 
perhaps the relative -ca may be 
feminine, or, what is virtually the 
same, may refer to the nearest ante- 
cedent Laréia. To exhibit the pos- 
sible syntax, let me suppose that 
Rui means a descendant (dzdyovos) 
or one akin (evyyovoc), then im 
Greek we very neatly express -¢t 
by the article rijc, thus : 


I. BéAos, Acwilou ex Aaprias 
2. amoydvou-rijs "Apoytidwy mais. 


But Rui not being in concord with 
the ablative Lar@ial, the Etruscap 
has a truer parallel in a Latin rel 
tive, thus : 
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1. Velus, Leinii e Lartia, 
2. gentilis que (erat) Aruntiadum, filius ; 


after which the syntax of 3 and 4 is 
clear enough : 


3. Veliorum princeps, 
4. @tatis septem [anno vir] decessit. 


It is here disclosed that the 
Etruscans recognised groups of rela- 
tionship which we did not suspect ; 
as, the Aruntiades, or descendants 
of some great lady Aruntia, and 
the Velii, for relatives of some 
eminent Velus. As for Prumasé, 
itis almost. too like Greek. Else- 
where we have the name Prumaéni, 
as if from [popafevc: but here it 
must be a common noun, and in 
another inscription of the same 
crypt (mutilated alas!) we have 
‘Velusum . - medtum . ° 
prumste,’ analogous to Gothic 
‘framest,’ first, and Greek xpwrcaroc. 
If Prumas# or Prumaste be pure 
Etruscan, it is of much importance: 
but since Promo is Umbrian for 
latin primo, it is possible that 


Prumaste may have been adopted 


from the Umbrians. Be this as 
it may, we have here two genitives 
plural in striking analogy to Latin 
and Greek, &c. 

Iseem to detect the word Cisum 
tomean dworuwm in 2340, unluckily 
fragmentary. But the close of it is 
80 far complete as to suggest a con- 
jectural translation. Let it be pre- 
mised that Clan, Clenarerendered by 
latin natus, gnatus. Clan formerly 
seemed to me distantly connected 
with the Gaelic Clionne; but the 
words Clate and Clel are against 
the idea that » in Clan is radical. 

It may be suspected that Cle or 
Cal (of which presently) is the 
true root, analogous to Gna, Gen, 
and to Teutonic Kna, Kin. Now, 
m 2340 we read: ‘ Clalum 
(e(isinie)s ciclenar. . . . . ; 
lapum avils (m)ays mealylsc. ‘ 
Evidently Clalum and Lupum are 
parallel plural verbs comparable to 
trexov, Eexov, except that Clalum is 
Passive. I seem able to fill up the 
thought as follows, but dv not now 
touble the reader with all my 
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reasons: ‘ Nati-sunt Ceisinii duo 
filii wno-in partu ; decessere xtatis 
xxi (?) eodem in die (?) und.’ It 
seems that both died together, and 
at the same age; therefore they 
were twins; a fact which suggests 
the meaning of the unknown words. 
But the inference which I imme- 
diately press is, that the verbal ter- 
mination -wm is comparable to -ov, 
3rd p. pl. of 2nd aorist in Greek. 
Lupu, Lupum, are parallel to édure, 
élerov. If Clel mean genwit, Clelum 
might be genuerunt; and we see 
the passive Clalum (nati sunt) dis- 
tinguished by change of vowel, as 
Euabor, euabyy. Of course this needs 
corroboration; as a hint, it may 
aid. But are Lupu and Lupuce 
identical in tense? If we may 
compare them to the two Aorists of 
Greek, gow and gdwxe, €0n and EOnxe, 
the analogy will be startling. But 
we must wait a while patiently. Let 
a digression be allowed concerning 
the method of investigation. Our 
problem is similar to that of a child 
learning its mother tongue. The 
meaning of words is revealed by 
gestures; and a matter of first im- 
portance is, to know what sounds 
express nouns and what verbs, or 
other parts of speech. If that be 
made out, gestures quickly give a 
rough meaning, and repetition with 
small variations soon settles it more 
sharply. Our immense disadvan- 
tage is twofold: first, we have no 
one to make gestures—we only pick 
up from the sculptures, or rather 
from the report of them, some vague 
idea ; next, instead of frequent re- 
petitions of words in diverse con- 
nection, very many important words 
occur but once or twice. We can 
but watch for sentences which have 
fewest unknown words, and guess 
these. We must despair of learn- 
ing certainty concerning more than 
a very few vocables ; but if we can 
discriminate which are nouns and 
which verbs, fortunate sentences 
may suggest probable guesses ; and, 
one helping another, we might at 
length find similarities in some 
known language, and then get 
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farther help from it. This is only 
a bare possibility ; but it is clear to 
me that we have not as yet at all 
exhausted all that by this elemen- 
tary method may be worked out of 
the inscriptions themselves—I do 
not say with certainty, but with 
probability. Our first effort must be 
to settle the syntaz of sentences, 
without which we shall make ridi- 
culous guesses, mistaking perhaps 
an adverb for a verb, or pronoun 
for an adjective. 

The Rev. Isaac Taylor has shown 
as much skill in selecting inscrip- 
tions to comment on, as errors in 
commenting. He sometimes comes 
so near to the right thing, as irre- 
sistibly to suggest to others what he 
misses himself. This I attribute to 
his Turanian craze, and to his as- 
tonishing recklessness as to syntax. 
But I proceed to argue largely from 
the very inscriptions which he has 
produced. 

On a small bronze statue (804) is 
inscribed, ‘Utni @ufuléasa turce.’ 
Turce (dedit) must have a person’s 
name for nominative. This is evi- 
dently Utni, which (as we see in 
857) is in Latin Otanes . an 
Asiatic name? The object given is 
the statuette, expressed by Onful- 
@asa, which may be here conjec- 
turally rendered imaginem. Thus 
we get as a translation, 


Otanes imaginem dedit. 


In 1054, on a bronze lamp, we find 
the word @upl@as, which all allow 
to be a mere variety for Gufuléas— 
A. Vels . Cus . @upl@as alpan turce. 
Here the giver is named first : 
alpan appears to be the accusative 
after the verb, and 6ufuldas is a 
genitive dependent on alpan. The 
Rev. Isaac Taylor renders alpan ‘a 
tribute.’ I prefer his suggestion of 
munus or debitum, and interpret it 
peer as ‘a gift.’ Then we 
lave, 
Aulus Veli (filius) Cossus tmaginis 
munusculum dedit. 
But we see that @uful@as here refers 
to a bronze lamp, not toa bronze 
statuette. Perhaps, then, it means 
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anything moulded of metal. In 
1051, 
V. Cuinti. Arntias.Culpiansi alpan turce, 


Here all is clear except the sex of 
two names. 
Velus Quintius Aruntii (filius) Culpiano 
munusculum dedit. 


else, 
Vela Quintia Aruntie ( filia) 


Since the gift consists of two 
bronze girls, wholly naked, I rather 
believe that the giver was a man; 
so that Cuinti and Arntia are 
masculine names. Quintius, son of 
(a mother) Aruntia, would be ex- 
pressed by Cuinti Arn@ial or Arnéal, 
I believe. In parenthesis, it may 
here be named that Fabretti seems 
to assume that names in -ia must 
needs be feminine. No doubt they 
generally are, as Latin names in -a; 
yet Agrippa, Porsenna are mascu- 
line, and I think in the following 
(which do not stand alone) Velia or 
Veiliais the father, Caia the mother: 
1129. Laré Acsis Veilias Caeal clan] 

Lars Axii Veilie e Caid filius. J 
1131. Lar@ Acsis Velias Caeal etera 
Lars Axii Velie e Caid scan} 
(filius). 

In 2603 bis, we read on a small 
bronze statue what is now easy to 
translate in substance, since Sue- 
tonius tells us that with the Etrus- 
cans Aiser meant ‘ god.’ 

Tite Alpnas turce aiseras @ufléicla trutvecie. 
Titus Alfii (filius) dedit dei imaguneulam 
auspicatam. 
Whether to render Alpna by Alfius 
or Alpinus is doubtful; but here 
unimportant. That the termination 
-icla implies a diminutive noun, It 
may seem strange that anyone 
could overlook. The termination 
is found with this sense in Umbrian 
as well as Latin. Aiseras (dei) is 
evidently genitive singular depet- 
dent on the accusative. For Trut- 
vecie, the rendering ‘auspicious’ 
is my conjecture, based upon 4 
bilingual inscription (69), which 
interprets Trutnut, haruspex. Ha- 
ruspex is a Greek word, ‘epooxoros, 
not native Etruscan. The statuette 
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is supposed to represent a Lar, or 
little god. 

Not unlike is 274, also ona 
bronze statuette, Eiceras 6ufid cveia, 
which seems to be ill-copied. I 
will not rest an argument on cor- 
rections, but Fabretti regards it as 
certain that @ufid should be éufid, 7 
needing only a short stroke more 
than i. But besides, I venture to 
correct thus :— 

Aiseras @ufié cvera ; 

Dei imago [parva ?] 
Thus we have, nomin. Oufulé, gen. 
Gufuldas, accus. Ouful@asa; dimin. 
fufuldicla, for imago, imaginis, 
imaginem, imagunculam. If this 
be correct, we find an accusative in 
a, as Greek paprupa. I observe 
such words as Gastal@ (asin Zouave, 
Samdint replaces the Arabic Medina 
or Medinat), which suggests that 
the verbal root may be Uful. 

[So in 1247,8 we have, beyond 
doubt, Tusur@i, weor; usur or sur 
(jungo ?) seems to be the root. | 

We meet the word Oufulé once 
more, and the sense here ascribed 
still holds good. Namely, on the 
left shank of a boy (1055) is in- 
scribed :— 

Velias : Fanacnal : @ufuléas 

alpan : lenaxe : clen : cexa: 

tuéines tlenaxeis. 

-| Here, as before, @ufulfas alpan is 
the thing given, ‘the gift of an 
At first sight, we say, 
Velias must be a nominative case ; 
Velias e Fanacia, Velias born of a 
mother Fanacia. This involves 
doubt. But, whatever the right 
detail, ‘Velias Fanacnal’ collec- 
tively yields the name of the giver. 
The receiver is Clen Ceya, abridged 
perhaps from Ceyase, which I ven- 
ture to translate Filiwm dilectum or 
The phrase at full 


Laris, Pumpus Arn@al clan cexase, 
Lars, Pomponis ex Aruntié filius dilectus. 


Ihave no sufficient proof that 
' Ceyase means ‘ beloved ;’ but it is 


certainly an epithet. Mr. Taylor 
translates it little, which does not 
recommend itself. The combina- 
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tion recurs in 2613. Clen for Clan 
appears elsewhere; also Clens, 
Clensi, Clenar for cases of the 
same. 

But what now of Lenaye, in 
1055? This is necessarily the 
verb, which replaces Turce, dedit, 
and has a double accusative in 
Alpan, the object given, and Clen, 
the receiver. We at once observe 
the relation of Lenaye to Tlenayeis, 
which shows initial T forming a 
substantive from a verb, as pro- 
bably © in Oufulé. In 2599, on a 
small brazen statue is inscribed— 


Fleres tlenaces ever. 


Tlenaces is plausibly identified with 
Tlenaxeis, for the aspirates never 
seem to change the sense. Fleres 
is believed to mean ‘an offering.’ 
Cver seems to be its epithet. Above 
(on 274) I imagined Cveia to be 
incorrect for Cvera; whether you 
admit parva or pulcra to be the 
more reasonable guess, matters 
little. Let us take a second guess, 
and interpret 2599, . Donum 
caritatis parvum. For, evidently, 
Tlenaces must here be a genitive 
dependent on Fleres. Then recur- 
ring to 1055, we seek for a mean- 
ing in the verb Lenaye suited to 
Tlenay, caritas. If we render 
Tlenax by the Greek ydprc (and 
xapirog suits as well as caritatis), 
éxapioaro suggests itself as an 
admissible guess for Lenaye— 
gratificor ? kindly bestow? I ob- 
serve that in 2613 even the verb 
Turce takes a double accusative ; 
though to the sense of two words 
we have no clue. The letters are 
not all certain, but Fabretti ex- 
hibits it thus (on a laurelled statue 
of Apollo) : 


Mi : fleres : seulare : aritimi 
Fasti : Ruifris : tree : clen : cexa. 


The nominative to the verb Turce 
or Turuce is Fasti Ruifris, which 
seems to mean Fastia (Fansta), 
daughter of Ruifri: then jleres, the 
gift, and clen, her son, make a 
double accusative. The general 
idea then is: 
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Me, donum [simulacrum lawreatum) 
Fastia Ruifris (filia), donavit 
dilectum. 


filium 


This may reconcile us to a double 
accusative after Lenaxe, whether 
the last verb more closely mean 
Delenit, Gratificatur, or Fovet. 
The word Tu@ines remains, which 
I regard as an epithet of Tlenayeis; 
each is in the genitive. The word 
recurs on the cloak of ‘ The Orator,’ 
where, as here, I interpret it by 
sincere, true. (Ifso, the Etruscan 
name Tutna may express the Latin 
Verus.) Thus we have a con- 
jectural translation of 1055, ex- 
hibiting at least the syntax, if we 
admit that in Etruscan, as in Greek 
and Latin, a genitive may express 
an intention—with (as they say) 
évexa or ergo understood. On the 
whole, we thus render 1055: 

{Velias Fanacnal 

\ Velians? e Fanacia 
lenaxe clen cexa 


Oufuléas alpan 


tuéines tlenaxeis. 


imaginis mun ss 
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Its nominative can be nothing but 
Tenina, which I suppose to be a 
man’s name. Far commoner igs 
Titina, Titinius, from the personal 
name Tite, Titus. But there is also 
an Etruscan gens Tinia, common 
enough in the inscriptions, and in 
1985 we probably have Q@ania 
Tininis, Fannia Tinine filia, though 
Passerius mistook the final s (M) 
form. Thus Tininna or Teninna 
is a good Etruscan name. Cen 
appears to be an epithet of Fleres, 
and is generally identified with 
Cehen, and translated ‘this.’ [| 
have no great confidence that this 
is right, but it does not affect the 
general sense or syntax. In Tece 
the interpreters, too anxious to find 
Greek on the surface, see Oijxe, and 
render it posuit. There is also a 
suspicion afloat that Tez is a verb; 
and if -ce be a verbal ending, Te 
may be the root of Tece, as in 
Greek @e, whatever the sense. In 


delenit filium dilectum sincere caritatis (ergo)so well-preserved an inscription it 


I can now show that my con- 
jectural translation (in Fraser, July 
1876) of the inscription on the 
Orator’s cloak was not arbitrary 
(1922): 

Aulesi. Metelis. Ve. Vesial. clensi 
cen. fleres.tece.sansl.Tenina 
tu@ines. xisulics. 
The first line is very clear, Aulesi 
and clensi being datives in appo- 
sition, Aulo—filio. Ve ., as usual in 
this position, is an abridged geni- 
tive, in apposition to the genitive 
Metelis. The Latins would not 
say Scipio Publius for Publius 
Scipio, but as the Greeks admit 
Xkeriwy 6 TdérX0¢, so the Etruscans 
freely invert the order. Vesial being 
ablative feminine, the first line 
runs : 


Aulo Metelli Veli e Vesia filio. 


So in the great Perusine inscrip- 
tion : 


Aulesi Vel@inas Arxnal clensi, 

Aulo Volsinii ex Arrhid filio. 
In the second line, fleres (donum) 
must be the accusative after the 
verb, which most probably is tece. 


fecit). 


may be rash to suppose that R has 
been misread into E, and that the 
true reading is tree for turuce 
(dedit). With no strong convic- 
tion I acquiesce in Tece ( posuit or 
The last two words of 
the inscription are in the genitive 
and are only a variation of ‘ tuéines 
tlenayeis’ in 1055. <A_ parent 
would bestow a gift as a mark of 
affection (caritas) ; Teninna might 
be satisfied with expressing friend- 
ship to Aulus Metellus: therefore I 
suggest Xisulic, ‘friendship.’ Here 
-lic answers well to our -ship, and 
indeed (the Rev, Isaac Taylor may 
be pleased to see) to the Turkish 
termination, as in Pasha-lic, But 
I add, we English have the same 
in Wed-lock. Thus the simpler 
Xisu would mean either amicus or 
amo, diligo. And here we seem to 
have the very root of Ceyase, and a 
confirmation of the sense dilectus. 
A false light comes from Homer's 
Kexapiopeévoc, but a true one by re- 
duplication from Xisu. Is it pos- 
sible that Greek yop: and Etruscan 
Xisu may be akin ? 

Another short digression con- 
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cerning aspirated consonants. The 
modern Greeks aspirate BIA with 
no change in the meaning. The 
ancient Greeks would not admit 
aspirates in two successive syl- 
lables; hence rag for Oagh, and 
sxade not xéyade. The Etruscans, 
on the contrary, write Oefic, where 
the Greeks have Qéri¢ and TnOic: 
itis therefore the more remarkable 
to find them say xexace not yexace. 
But one may almost think it was 
matter of indifference to them 
whether they used x or «, r or 0. 
Without searching, I quickly picked 
up the following double pronuncia- 
tion of proper names : 


Se@re, (Sefre) Setre, 
Sem@ni, Sentni. 
Su@rina, Sutrina. 
Marena, Marxna. 
Lar@, Lart, Laris. 
Lar@ia, Lartia, Larza. 
Fesius, Fe@ius. 
Velxina, Velzina, Velsina. 
Ven@nei, Ventnei. 
Axuni, Ahuni. 

Xurxle, Xurcle, Hercle. 
Ar@nal, Artnial. 

Precu, Prexu. 


Soin common nouns and verbs, 


Tlenaxeis, Tlenaces. 
Sec, Sex. 

Suéina, Sutina, Sutna, 
Cufulé, Oupul?é. 
Municle@, Municlet. 


Thus we must not be microscopic 
in dealing with the aspirations. 
But to return to the inscription 
1922 : 

The word Sansl remains to 
puzzle or instruct us. I find, on 
brass monuments only, the words 
Selvan, Selvansl, Selansl, Sansl, 
and $1, perhaps a contraction. On 
some marble monuments the word 
Nesl occurs. Hence the suspicion 
arises, that the former words mean 
Brass, Brazen, Bronze, of Bright 
Copper (ex wre, ex Orichalco), and 
the latter, of marble. Thus as a 
provisional rendering, I obtain for 
1922, 
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Aulo, Metelli Veli ex Vesia filio, 
hoe donum fecit ex zre Teninna 
sincere amicitiz (ergo). 
What of 255, ona bronze statue? 
Larce Lecne turce fleres uOurian Veléi. 


Nothing is obscure but the word 
U6urlan, which I cannot find else- 
where. It seems to be an epithet 
of Fleres, such as grateful, kind, 
acceptable. Veli must be a dative 
case, apparently for Velesi, or 
rather for Vel@esi; for there is a 
nomin. Vel#a. Then we trans- 
late by 


Largus Licinius dedit donum gratum (?) 
“eldio. 

But I must now treat in detail 
the words connected with Sansl. 
Whether final 7 marks the abla. 
tive, so that ex wre best expresses 
the grammar, or whether -sl is 
comparable to a Latin adjective in 
-sile, making aheneum a fitter 
translation, remains obscure. But 
on the second bronze girl (1052) 
we find: 


V. Cuinti.Arntias.selansl.tez.alpan turce: 


which admits a possible rendering: 


Velus Quintius Aruntii (filius) ex orichaleo 
factum munusculum dedit. 


This presumes tez to be a participle, 
from verb Te, facere, whence Tece, 
fecit ; but whether tez be an abbre- 
viated word, is not clear. This 
translation inclines to the view 
that the final -sl of selansl is a 
case-ending, or post-position. 

Next, we have Selvansl (iden- 
tical with Selansl?) on a bronze 
‘Lar,’ it seems (2582) :? 

Canzate selvansl Le@anei Alpnu ecn turce 

Lar@i. 


To the verb Turce (dedit) the 
nominative is the feminine name 
Le@anei, the dative after the verb 
is apparently Lar#i, which may 
stand for Lar@esi, or Lartesi, if 
just now I rightly identified Veléi 





_ ? Also 2334, on a bronze boy, the word Selvansl and Cver are clearly read: but the 
inseription is too fragmentary to comment on. 
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with Veléesi.* The thing given 
appears to be Canzate selvansl ; 
and as the latter word has the 
force of an epithet, Canzate seems 
to be a substantive in the accusa- 
tive. Mi cana (264, 349), both 
on marble statues, suggest either 
Me poswit or sculpsit. If Canzate 
come from a verb Cana, the verb 
would seem to mean scuilpsit or 
jinzit, so that Canzat may mean 
effigies, accusat. Canzate? I am 
informed that Xan in Sanscrit 
means to dig, whence easily is 
deduced to hollow, to engrave. That 
this can at all confirm the sense 
of sculpsit for Etruscan Cana, I 
dare not assert. Next, it is un- 
certain whether Alpnu be nomi- 
native, to join with Le@anei. It 
recurs 2505 bis, 2412, also Alpanu 
2505 ter, on bronze mirrors, where 
it is accepted as the name of a 
nymph. The termination does not 
suggest the feminine sex; but 
perhaps here it may be rendered 
Alpina or Alfia. But what can 
ecn be, if Alpnu be # nominative? 
I must presently discuss Eca; but 
unless ecn be an adverb, it is 
apparently an adjective or demon- 
strative in the accusative, agreeing 
with Canzate. The prevalent belief 
is that Eca means Hic, heec, hoc, 
or the adverb hic. I shall proceed 
to argue that it means Sacer or 
Pius. But I have no reason to 
think that Ecn can be accusative 
of Eca, rather it is emphatic for 
Cen, this: whence 
Effigiem ex orichalco Lebania Alfia hancce 

dedit Larti. 

In 78 we have on abronze statu- 
ette, with the words all run together, 


Tsturce Ram@a Alfia tavi selvan. 


If Tsturce is a single word, and 
Ts (Tes, Tis?) is a preposition 
compounded with the verb as De- 
didit, Condidit, this would be of 
much importance, if established. 
Ram@a Alfia is the lady giver; 


8 We might imagine a declension which makes 
N. Lar@ or Laris, G. Lartes, D. Laréi; 
N. Velé, G. Veltes? D. Veléi; 
but, I think, in 2184 Lartesi is dative, though Tartesi is there given us. 
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Selvan appears to be a substantive, 
the thing given; qu. bronze? I 
cannot find Tavi again, nor any 
clue to the sense. 

On the small bronze statue of a 
sitting boy, holding a bird (1930), 
we read : 

Fleres zec sansl ceer. 


The last word perhaps should be 
ever, the difference of F and E 
being slight. Zec is a word wholly 
unknown, and not recurring. As 
a mere guess, try the Latin adverb 
Ecce, En! behold. Then the syn. 
tax is 
Donum en ex ere parvum! 


But what if Zec meantibi? or cape? 
Finally in 1055 bis, on a@ small 

bronze statue, we find 

Lar@ia : Ateinei : fleres : puantirn sl : turce. 


If Puiac, Puia mean puer, puella, 
it is possible that Puantirn means 
puerile. If further Sl be contracted 
for Sansl, we obtain 


Lartia Atinia donum puerile aheneum dedit. 


This is wholly uncertain, and I rest 
nothing on it, barely observing, that 
we have as yet no disproof that 
Sans] means ‘ of bronze.’ 

Let us pass to ° new and import- 
ant topic. What does Hea subi 
mean? Because in Oscan the pro- 
noun answering to Latin hic has 
the forms Eka, Ekak, Ekask, Eka- 
sin, &c., learned men have been 
vehemently persuaded that in Etrus- 
can Eca must mean this or here; as 
if Etruscan were nearer to Oscan 
than Latin to Greek or Umbrian. 
This rendering seems to me quite 
improbable on the face of it. What 
is more, at least on one perfect 
sepulchre, where the inscription 
nearly fills the whole front (2085) 
ica su stands alone. There is no 
room for another word, nor perhaps 
can anything be lost, except possibly 
i at the end, just making Eca sufi. 
The same Eca su is placed simi- 
larly in 2084, 2086, but a part is 
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broken, and lost letters are indi- 
cated: while 2087, 2088 have (Eca) 
sufi nesl or neisl; and 2089 is Eca 
sudi nesl tetnie. Now if Eca sufi 
ever stood alone on a sepulchre, 
neither word could be a pronoun. 
Inevitably the phrase must consist 
of an adjective and substantive, like 
Sacrum sepulcrum, Pia sedes: for 
we see no mark of a genitive, like 
Mortuorum Sedes. This is a first 
step. If it be conceded, it will 
further be observed that Suina is 
common on productions of art which 
have nothing sacred in them; also 
Suéi is found similarly. On the 
other hand, Eca nowhere appears 
except with sepulchres and in the 
great Perusine inscription 19144, 
line 20. Thus I incline to render 
Eca, sacra, and Suéi fabrica or 
edicula, Then Nesl (ex marmore?) 
goes well with it; and 


Eca suéi nesl Tetnie (2089), 
yields [though I distrust nes/], 


Sacram ediculam ex marmore Tetinius 
(erexit). 
Finally, I think Eca, sacer, compa- 
rable to Greek fywe, but I rest 
nothing on this. We have now to 
test the possibility of this transla- 
tion by a large number of inscrip- 
tions. 
2138. Eca suéi nesl Pan... 
Sacram fabricam ex marmore Pan(sa 
dedicat). 
2031. Eca sui Laéial Cilnia. 
Sacram fabricam e Latiaé (natus) 
Cilnius (dedicat). 
2602 on a sepulchral chapel : 
Eca su@i @anxuilus Masnial ; 
Sacra edicula Tanaquilii e Masnié (nati). 
2181. Eca suéi Eierins Saties Mancas; 
Sacra edicula Eierini Satiit Mance. 
2601. Eca sué@i Vuizes Vel.l... 
Sacra edicula Voesii Veli... 
2130, on a sepulchral coffer (not a 
sepulchre), Fabretti corrects inutna 
into sutna, supposed to be equiva- 
lent to sw0ina. Also for Pipinanas 
he reads Vipinanas. Then we have 


Eea sutna Arnéal Vipinanas Se@resla. 
4 Sacram fabricam ex Aruntiéd ( filius) 
rt Vibenne Se@resula (habet). 
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In 2131 and 2182, the letters are 
uncertain. They seem to mean the 
same inscription. 

Eca suéi Lar@éal Tar . Ls . Sortiu 

or Tar(xn)as Sacniu 
Sacram ediculam e Lartia Tar(quinii) 
filius . . . (erexit). 
On a pillar (1931) is read 
Jf Suéi etera Velus Aneis Sentinates. 
Fabrica secunda Veli Annii Sentinatis. 
This distinctly shows that in ‘ Eca 
suéi,’ sufi is the substantive. It 
also shows that sui does not mean 
a tomb; for Velus Annius could not 
have two tombs ; indeed, a Pillar is 
not a tomb, but like a Coffer it is a 
structure, a fabric. With this the 
derivative Suéina, so common on 
works of art, accords. 

In 2031 bis, Larféal—Cilisal can- 
not be construed together, and one 
of the two apparently must be an 
abridged surname. Whether Cilisal 
can be derived from a place, whether 
Uspu is certainly a name, what R 
means, are all obscure. 

f Eca suéi Laréal R . Uspu . Cilisal. 
) Sacram fabricam e Lartid (natus) Rutia 
1 Uspo Cilicensis (?) 

In 1934 Axnaz seems genitive for 
Axnas, as in some other examples. 
On a pillar is inscribed : 

Suéi Rutias Velimnas Epesial Axnaz 
| Far Rutii Volumnii, ex Ephesia filit 

Axne (?) 

Sui occurs without Eca in 2600 

aa, 


Anc(e)n suéi curixunde Matunas Larisalisa, 


Here at first sight curiyunfe is a 
verb and Sufi the accusative, with 
the syntax 

Totam fabricam consecravit Matune (filius) 

Larisalisa. 

But in truth we know nothing about 
Curixunée. It may be an adverb 
for aught we can tell, as circwm- 
circa, and sui be the verb, or the 
verb be understood. 

I must not omit the inscription 
on Alcestis (2598), though nothing 
in it is certain. No word but Eca 
comes again! Ayrum is supposed 
to be the Greek ’Ayépovra. 

Eca ersce nac axrum fleré@rce, 
Z 
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Apparently Fleres turuce or Flere@i 
turce, for Latin Dono-dedit, is com- 
pounded into Flere#urce. With Kca, 
bearing no mark of gender, we seem 
forced to suppose that Ersce is 
woman and Nac self or life, the verb 
taking a double accusative. Whence 
you get, if Eca be sacred, pious— 
Pia femina vitam Acheronta dono-dedit. 


Yet this is very bald: her hus- 
band ought to be alluded to. 

State the problem more at full. 
Given the five words above, the 
first meaning Sacer, Sanctus, Pinus, 
the last meaning Dono-dedit, Pro- 
degit ; to find an admissible syntax 
that will give a sentiment here ap- 
propriate. Since Eca has no mark 
of gender, either Ersce must be its 
noun (a hypothesis already tried), or 
Eca must be predicate of a general 
sentiment and Ersce must contain 
the idea of Whoever, quisquis. Sup- 
pose its ending -ce to be the rela- 
tive que. Then we have just words 
enough for the following : 


Sancta (est), mariti-que causa vitam prodegit. 


This implies that Ers is mariti, and 
Er maritus. In Turkish Er is vir, 
and since in Gaelic this is Fear, in 
Welsh Gwr, it would not be at all 
wonderful if so widely diffused a 
root were common to Etruscan. 
Some indeed have seen it in Greek 
“Ap-nc. According to this conjec- 
ture, Nac would be a preposition 
propter, governing a genitive (there- 
fore I wrote causdé for it); and 
Ayrum either a noun vitam or a 
pronoun se-ipsam. Ifthe latter, its 
final m may possibly mark the ac- 
cusative, as with Vel#inam, puiam. 
That it means Acheronta is quite 
as wild a guess as that it means se- 
ipsam. My argument simply aims 
to show, that in 2598 no refutation 
is found of the hypothesis that Eca 
means sacred, pious. 

I do not deny that in most of the 
inscriptions it is possible to render 
Eca this ; but 2598 is less favour- 
able to the rendering Eca, this, than 
to that of Eca, pious, holy. At the 
same time, when Fabretti (Glossary, 
Eca) observes that the word occurs 
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only with Suéi—a remark in which 
he forgets both 2598 and the great 
Perusine inscription—he seems to 
confute the hypothesis that it can 
mean this. The word ‘this’ surely 
could not be so confined in its use. 
In 2183 a new phenomenon meets 
us in Suéic. As before, I fancy the 
final c or ca may be the definite 
article ; but in this instance we need 
the sense Hic, rather than 6 # ro 
(Ile, Qui). In Puia, Puiac, final c 
discriminates the masculine. Ina 
bilingual inscription (69) Frontae 
is translated fulguriator. Here 
Apovrh (tonitrus) guides us to Front, 
Julgur, and -ac has a force like -ator, 
or, say -rnc, -rwo of Greek. This 
2183 is not a tomb nor a coffer, but 
a statue of marble beautifully sculp- 
tured. It is inscribed ¢o or for the 
son of Velus Ezpo. If we could 
dispense with the name of this son, 
the last word Cerinu might seem to 
be a passive verb like Zilaynu. 

Eca suéie Velus Ezpus clensi cerinu ; 
Pe fabrica hee Veli Ezponis filio dedi- 

catur (?). 

But since, it seems, his name could 
not have been omitted, we appear 
forced to suppose Cerinu to be his 
name in the dative, like Latin Qui- 
rino; and a new declension is dis- 
covered, such as was above augured 
for Lar@ialisule in the genitive. 
Then we have to render it filio Cer- 
vino (dedicatur). 

Further, in 42 we have an inscrip- 
tion, perhaps imperfect, 

Mi suéi Laréial Muéicus. 


The order of the words forbids 
the translation, Ego (sum) fabrica 
Mufici e Lartid (nati). I think Sufi 
is a verb (on which I proceed to 
treat), and that either Muféicus is 
nominative or another nominative is 
lost. 
Me struxit e Lartié (natus) Muéicus. 


Mi, like French moi, seems to be 
emphatic for I or Me. 

1 incline to regard Sufi as a verb 
in the following (1487), at the en- 
trance of a sepulchre, in which 
Oncn seems to me a Greek word— 
the vault. 
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Arn@ Lar@ Velimnas Arzneal @usiur suéi 
acil @ece. 


Aruns Lars (or Lartis?) Volumaii [filius] 
ex Arsinod lectos struxit intus (2) eryptam. 
But the 6 in Ousiur and 6ece is by 
Fabretti read as h, the sound 6 (by 
local dialect perhaps) so changing. 
Ousiur, Acil, and Onxn do not recur : 
thus we are tantalized. Dennis 
first explained Ousiur lectos: it 
shows the plural mark. If@ece be 
a verb, Suéi may be a noun, with 
Acil as post-position. 
But in the following, I think, 
Sndi must be a verb: 
(2603) Mi suéilvel@uri@ura turce Au. 
Veléuri Fniscial. 
This is inscribed round a beautiful 
Medusa’s head. The verb Turce 
(dedit) necessarily has as its nomi- 
native the name following, viz. 
Aule Vel@uri, born of a mother 
Fniscia, perhaps Puniciaor Poineca. 
The preceding name Vel@uri Oura 
cannot also be nominative to Turce, 
and cannot be the accusative after 
it, Inevitably Miis (me) the accu- 
sative. Hence Veléuri Oura needs 
another verb. Moreover, the second 
Veléuri having a prenomen Aule, 
we expect the former Velfuri to 
have in contrast another preenomen. 
This seems to be L., meaning Lars, 
as usual. Hence I think the books 
ill-join su#il into one word. The 
group must be broken up as fol- 
lows: — Mi: sufi: L: Vel@uri 
Sura; which must be complete in 
itself. The line has two verbs, 
with Mi as a common accusative ; 
thus Sudi, elsewhere a substantive, is 
here a verb, This happens so often 
in English (as in Hate, Love, Walk, 
Ran, Hit, Move) that it cannot excite 
wonder. Sui, previously fabrica, 
will here be fabricavit, finatt. 
Misuéi L . Vel@uri Qura, turee Au. Veléuri 
Fniscial ; 
Me finxit Lars Volturius @ura, dedit Aulus 
Voiturius e Phenissé (natus). 


The apposition is quite like Latin. 
Whether Oura is a separate name 
is not certain. In the great Peru- 
sine inscription Veléina#uras occurs 
twice, implying that Vel@ina@ura is 
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treated as one word. The same 
appears with Vipia-Alsina, 2180. 

Oural (1822) shows Ouria to be a 
woman’s name. As for Vipia Alsina 
(2180) we have on a bronze mirror 
the words— 

Vipia Alsinai turce Versenas Caea ; 
in which Alsinai is necessarily 
dative, as in old Latin; viz. Vibie 
Alsine dedit Porsene (filia) Caia, In 
Umbrian this imperfect concord is 
common. We expect Vipiai Alsinai. 

In an inscription (2335) on a Tar- 
quinian sarcophagus we find the 
words answ6i aud catisuéi, with the 
aspect of compound verbs, strangely 
reminding one of the Greek prepo- 
sitions dva and cara, as if one might 
translate them refecit and confecit. 
Tasu@i appears twice, with the ap- 
pearance of averb. T'stwrce has al- 
ready been pointed out as a possible 
compound, like condidit, dedidit. 
In contrast to Suéina occur the 
words Tinscuil, Inscuil, on objects 
of brass. Tinscuil appears to me 
a substantive, but Inscnil to be a 
verb in 1050, Oapna lusnu inseuil. 
i I must not conceal that 
Fabretti quotes 1050 as containing 
Tinscuil. He supposes that T has 
been broken off at the end of the 
preceding line, and he interprets 
the word to be a man’s name, the 
diminutive of Tins. But on a bronze 
candelabrum, the word Lusni at 
once suggests the Greek words for 
‘lamp’ currentin Italy—lychnusand 
lychnium ; and Oapna has to me the 





@apna lusni\ 
inscuil aélic ] 
salén 
aspect of the Etruscan artificer’s 
name: ‘ Tapius lychnium confinxit 
- . .. . . The remaining 
words are wholly unknown. As 
concisely as I can, I will state why 
I suspect that Tinscuil means cast 
(in bronze), and Suthina wrought 
(with a tool). Each stands alone 
on works of art; Tinscuil on bronze 
only: Sudina seems to be a par- 
Z2 
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fabrefactus) from the 
From three inscriptions 
on pottery I suspected that Inaia 
meant the Pot-factory, and com- 
paring -aia with Greek -eo, as the 
place or shop, Jn seems the 
verbal root for Fingo, Fig-ulus. 
Then Inesci in great Per. Ins. 
struck me as adjective to Suci 
(Company ? Guild), and this I 
connected with Inscuil. Of course 
we want fresh material to confute 
or confirm this. 

Above, the combination Precu- 
Curasi. —— clenarasi was 
quoted from 1915. It may be 
added that in 2058 it is said of 
Lars, son of Ale#na or Alesius by 
Athanasia Raufia, that at the age of 
sixty he 


lupuce munisvle@ calusurasi. 


ticiple ‘(as 
verb Sufi. 


So ends the epitaph, and it opens 
new thought. To the dative plural 
calusurasi he gave or left some- 
thing; viz. munisvle?; therefore 
the verb lupuce is here active. 


Generally it seems to mean obiit, 


decessit. Obiit in Latin is properly 
active; but in the phrase Obiit 
mortem, the accusative being omit- 
ted, the verb seems to change its 
sense and become neuter. This 
epitaph makes me think that 
reliquit is the true sense of Lupuce, 
and that vitam is understood, when 
it seems to mean died. Thus 
either, reliquit memoriam posteris : 
or, reliquit mestitiam cognatis: 
alike gives the syntax. And now 
the possibility is suggested that 
Lupu is the same root as Aure, and 
that my comparison of Lupu, Lupum 
to Xue, EXerov is closer than was 
intended. That Menerva (goddess 
of wisdom, not of war, to the Etrus- 
cans) contains in her name the 
element Men identical with that of 
Latin Men, Mem, Mon, and of 
Greek pv, xvn, Sanscrit Man, may 
fairly be assumed as a provisional 
hypothesis. | Mvnisvle@ seems a 
derivation from Mun. Indeed, in 
2059 we read 
lupuce munisureé calu[surasi], 
in which Munisvle@ and Munisure@ 
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seem intended for the same noun. 
(A stroke added to Etruscan 1 
changesit tor.) In 2335 Timuné- 
zivas appears to me a derivation 
from Mun, with nearly the sense of 
monimenti : -ziva representing -sevov, 
-ewor, -ium, -arium, or -mentum, 
and Timun@ being a formative from 
Mun comparable to Oufulé above. 
Lar? Lar@alisa, son of Camna or 
Camius by Atinia, 


fcatisuéi timunézivas murs! xx. 
Lconstruxit monimenti ulnas (?) xx. 


Maniclet is in the great inscription 
1914. In 2339 the word Municleé 
occurs, and might mean monument, 
memorial, or memory. In 367 the 
letters are uncertain; but it is 
written at the entrance of the 
sepulchre :— 
Lar@i Cvenles tasu@i manicleu @)) 
qu. Laréia Quenilii (filia) struxit moni- 
mentum (?) J 

The root Man seems here to show 
itself instead of Mun. Tasuéi looks 
like an Arabic verb feminine, but 
no gender elsewhere appears in the 
verbs, so that Ta must have some 
other sense. Munisure@ and Muni- 
sule? may be at present rendered 
either memorian or mestitiam, with 
equal plausibility perhaps, from 
root Mun; and I proceed to Calu- 
surasi. 

The word Calus is found in 
2339, an inscription on a side wall, 
which rather needs than imparts 
light. Yet from the first line per- 
haps we glean that Cizi means 
here 
JS Laré@ Ceisinis Velus clan cizi zilaxnce; 

\ Lars Ceisinii Veli filius hic(?) sepultus est. 

The syntax of what follows is very 
obscure, and some letters uncertain. 
Six words together are of unknown 
sense ; yet I conjecture that Muni- 
cle? means memoriam, and Calus 
(nomin.) gentilis. Hence, perhaps, 
Calusur gentiles, and Calusurasi 
gentilibus. Then Cal gens (?) would 
be related to Cla or Cle nearly as 
Gen to Gna in Latin and Greek. 

In things without life no mark of 
gender has appeared in Etruscan, 
which seems, like English, to treat 
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all lifeless things as neuter. Even 
in Latin and Greek, neuters do not 
distinguish the accusative from the 
nominative; nor do accusatives 
press on our notice in Etruscan, 
except with persons, as VelOina 
Veléinam, and puia puiam, where 
we presume that -am denotes an 
accusative. In the word Oufuléasa 
(804) the final -a has the aspect of 
an accusative, so has final -e of 
Canzate, 2582, and final -i of 
Manimeri (2056) ; but these much 
need corroboration. Manimer 
(éxeivor ?) I suppose to be plural of 
Manim (éxeivoc?), but the word 
does not recur. In the great Peru- 
sine inscription (1914) we have 
Fusle (a 13) and Fusleri (a 4). Per- 
haps Fusleri is accus. pl. Comparing 
ZilaynOas with Oufuléas we shall not 
doubt that -as denotes the genitive, 
and that Zilaynué is a verbal noun, 
sepultura. The -nu added to Zilay 
may be compared to -vv in Greek 
fevy-vv-ye. Limagine that Zilaynu 
is the passive of a causative verb, 
derived from Zilay or Zila@, cubat. 
That the real root is Zil may be 
conjectured from Zelaru (sepul- 
cralis ?); but letters are doubtful. 
On the stone coffin 2059 it is said 
of a lady that she 

Mule@svalasi zilaxnuce, lupuce munisureé 

calu[surasi ]. 

Of these five words I think the first 
is in the dative singular, and marks 
the exact spot (dativus loci) with 
such a syntax as the following : 


Ad-portulam sepulta est, reliquit mestitiam 
gentilibus. 


The word Tenfas is similarly 
genitive from a nomin. Ten@, and 
as the probable root of the latter, 
Tenu appears, with Tenve and Tenl. 
Marunux occurs several times, and 
Marny once; also an apparent root 


Marnu. E86 fanu, in 1915, seems to 
me to mean Talia fatur, race oni, 
which gives the root Fa, identical 
with Greek and Latin, the -nu being 
adscititious, unless we prefer to 
compare the words with rade gaiv- 
«. Lupu, Turu (?), Marnu, Tenn, 
Masu, Fanu, Zilaynu, Carn, Matn, 
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are perhaps verbs of the third 
person. I cannot prove it, but I 
use the suspicion as a clue. The 
‘Jautn Vel@inas’ (heres Volsinii ?) 
announces something (1914) and 
the ‘lautnescle Aules’ (heredu- 
lus (?) Auli) also announces some- 
thing in 1915. In the one we read 
‘E@ caru’ (taliapromulgat?), in the 
other ‘ E@ fanu’ (talia fatur ?). 

It will be observed that Maruy 
and Marunux, formed from Mar-nu, 
denote a final -y servile. We have 
already seen -@ in this place, and 
likewise -c in puiac, frontac. It is 
well known that in Etruscan names 
both x and 6 are apt to run down 
into simple 4. Thus we have rea- 
son to suspect an analogy to the 
final hand ¢ or @ of Hebrew and 
Arabic nouns; so far at least that 
accident decided whether the x or 
the @ final should prevail, with no 
marked difference of sense. 

In Tlenaxes, gen. from Tlenay, we 
see T—y replace T—0, and are warn- 
ed that the root is Len; so that in 
Lenaxe the -xye is an addition for 
the past tense, as -ce in Lupuce. 
Nay, we now even seem to be 
warned that Zile, Zilaye Zilay, 
Zila#, are the same word, but I 
cannot make out the tense satis- 
factorily. Len in Etruscan we 
find to represent yap, Lat. and 
Welsh Car. [The Leine which Mr. 
Taylor interprets lived, to me seems 
rather to mean scarcely ; as in Latin 
epitaphs, ‘via ann. xx.’ | 

Some pages back, I deferred ex- 
plaining why I assigned to Amce 
marunux the syntax of prope an- 
gulum. ‘Amce’ occurs in tbree 
connections. First with a numeral, 
as when a person’s age is named; 
‘nearly twenty ’ or ‘ scarcely twenty’ 
may alike suit. Next when a lady 
is called Puiam amce, the rendering 
‘nearly a girl,’ ‘not much more 
than a girl,’ is admissible; but not 
‘ scarcely a girl.’ Thirdly, when a de- 
ceased person lies ‘amce marunuy,’ 
this seems to decide that Amce 
means near, and that Marunny is 
some place within the sepulchre. 
This leads me to render it angulum 
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tentatively. But it must be ob- 
served that Puwiam amce with the 
syntax of Latin Puellam prope, is 
joined with a nominative in the 
sense of Pene puella, almost a girl, 
nearly a girl. 

I now proceed to a new argument, 
that final -va is equivalent to a post- 
position in. Such an inversion is 
common in Umbrian, which may 
well have been affected in its com- 
position by the more cultivated 
Etruscan. On comparing two 
phrases : 

2335. Zile Oufi ten@éas marunux | 
2056. Zile marunuxva ten@as f 
I am persuaded that both the like- 
ness and diversity of their syntax 
are reproduced by : 


- . . cubat juata loculi angulum ) 
- +. cubat angulo-éz loculi J 


which implies Oufi to be an adverb 
or adverbial preposition. 

Similar in 2057 is ‘Svalus* maru- 
nuxva,’ with the syntax of Ostii in- 
angulo, the order of the words being 
unimportant, if only -va adhere to 
Marunuy. We may now insist that 
in 2056, ‘Kitva tamera’ has the 
same syntax as eddem in cameré, 
and ‘eitva pia’ in 2340 the same 
syntax as eodem in die or eodem in 
mense. (The last seems nearly to 
fix the sense of Pia as meaning day 
or else month.) Further, ‘ Zila# 
maruxva tarils’ has the syntax of 
‘he rests in the turn of life,’ 
tpori-év Pudrov. (Whether Tarils is 
correct, I do not discuss, but sup- 
pose it derived from Ril—year.) 
Marux (2101) cannot come from 
Marnu (of 2033 Lis) unless the -nu 
be a verbal addition, and Mar the 
root. To feel my way, I imagine 
that Mar means turn, as perhaps 
in Greek Evpeaprjc Cvopapijc, where 
the root is un-Greek ; then I render 
Marnu, rpézerar, Maruy, rpom), and 
Marunuy, corner. But we need 
new instances to test such guesses. 
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In 1915 ‘ Etva Gaure’ will similarly 
have the syntax of ahoagen in 
tabula. 

After this, I may suggest a pos- 
sible syntactical analysis of the im- 
portant inscription 2056, Which isa 
supplement to 2055, from which we 
began above. The sense of many 
words is, of course, uncertain. I 
suppose that E6] must be a noun in 
the nominative. Eslz is found in 
2057 and 2335 but brings no light. 
I render Arce; Manim as in 2055. 


2056. ( Arn@ Ale@nas Ar . clan ril xxxxum 
Aruns Alesii Aruntis filius, annorum 
XLIV, 
eitva tamera sarvenasclenar zal arce. 
eddem-in camera crypte liberos tres 
habuit. 
f Aenanasa zile marunuxva ten@as : 
| Acnanasa cubat angulo-in loculi 


f e@] matu manimeri. 
Lcella tenet éxelvous (duo alteros). 


Whether clenar can be accusa- 
tive, I do not know ; but final short 
vowels are often omitted in these 
inscriptions. 

It would seem that the ablative 
in -al cannot be used for a locative. 
Indeed, the Latins ordinarily add 
In. 

The Etruscan language seems to 
have as little of organized gender as 
the English, except as to names. 
Neither the adjectives nor the de- 
monstratives show gender. _Pos- 
sibly even, as with the Turks, the 
words He and She are not dis- 
tinguished. 

But for the numerous oblitera- 
tions and uncertain letters in the 
most important inscriptions, I am 
persuaded that we should discover 
other post-positions from them. In- 
deed Marnuytef denotes such a 
post-position -tef, perhaps akin to 
the adverb or preposition @ufi, and 
the concords denoted in the remark- 
able combination (2100)— 


eisn-eve ep(e)r6(i)ne-cs ma-es tr-eve 


* This word Svala suggests that Mule@svalasi in 2059 above may be a compound 


noun, as Ostii-ad-portam, and that Mule@ is a noun from root Mul. 


find Mulune, Mulvene, Mulml. 
* I mean, a niche, 


Elsewhere we 


With Mul-vene compare Sar-vena of 2056, 
I do not know the Latin name, 
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show something worthy of dis- 
covery. 

Spur-ana and Spur-e6i; Eprdi, 
Epré-neve, Epré-necs, Epré-ne ; 
Spel-6i, Spel-@u, Spel-an-e6i, &e. 
would repay analysis. But the 
materials are tantalizing. My last 
attempt now shall be to represent 
the syntax of the greater part of 
1915, the Perusine inscription se- 
cond in importance, 


1, f Cehen su@i hin@iu @ues sians. 
\ Hec (est) edicula feralis familie nobilis, 


Etva @aure lautnescle caresri Aules 
Lar@ial 

Hie ipsd-in tabulé heredulus publicus 
Auli e Lartié (nati) 


precu@urasi Lar@iulisvle Cestnal cle- 
narasi 
natu-maximis 
liberis 
. fe@ fanu. 
Utalia fatur. 


Lartialisuli e Cestiniéd 


Lautn precus— 
Heres natu-maximus— 


From Hin@ial a ghost I infer 
Hin@in ghostly, or belonging to the 
inferi. Finally, a few words may 
be in place concerning the vocali- 
zation of the Etruscan language. 
At Cere was found, written round 
a goblet (2404),a nearly perfect 
set of letters, which apparently 
must have been poetry. They are 
accepted as Etruscan, but are as 
full of vowels as Attic Greek; 
indeed, the vowels and consonants 
are admirably balanced. All the 
words being joined into one, the 
division is wholly conjectural, but 
for convenience of reading they 
may be thus exhibited. 

Mi nice 6uma, mi ma @éumar(u)m 
lisi piéi lurenai 

e@e erai nie epana 
mi n(...) una stavhe lefu. 


Mi sounds like Greek pw. Lepsius 
thought the verses must be Pelas- 


gian, because Cwre (otherwise 
called Agylla) is said to have been 
a Pelasgian colony. That the ditty 
should be thought quasi-Greek, 
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and not Etruscan, seems to me 
very natural. Yet some other 
Etruscan inscriptions have a Greek 
sound, as 

Mi Ramuas Kaius inaia :— 

Mi tesanteia Tarxyum enaia :— 

Mi Laré Atart inaia,— 
all on pottery. 

Qu. Is 
Inaia = Enaia = figulina? 

Is it wonderful that on the 
goblet there is no harshness of 
jumbling consonants? Not atall: 
the contrast of rough and smooth 
merely shows principles of writing 
similar to Hebrew or modern 
Arabic. In the prose of these 
tongues the vowels are largely 
dispensed with, but in poetry are 
punetiliously filled in. Indeed, in 
the very last inscription previously 
quoted (1915) there is little want 
of vowels, though in 1914 we have 
many ugly-looking words, as 
amevayr, mulmlescul, sranczl, cnl, 
Gunyunél. Besides the abridgment 
of words, this omission of vowels 
is a new difficulty to us in analysing 
the syntax. 

It must be added that the Etrus- 
can alphabet is evidently more like 
to the Lycian than to the Greek, 
Roman, or Pheenician; a fact which 
is a new indication that their cul- 
ture came from Asia Minor. Their 
zeal for the Greek mythological 
tales, and apparently for the Ho- 
meric poems, is a striking phe- 
nomenon, attested by multitudinous 
bronze mirrors, on which are bas- 
reliefs, often beautiful, alluding to 
Greek heroes and gods. Whether 
the artists were Greek or Etruscan 
is an interesting inquiry. Mr. 
Richard Burton’s volume on Bo- 
logna is a pleasing addition to our 
knowledge of antiquarian remains, 
in which the students of Etruscan 
art no doubt rejoice. 
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A LONG LOOK.-OUT. 


JHETHER the phrase be good 
English or not, I do not know. 

The writer is always in fear that he 
may fall into Scotticisms of ex- 
pression. But Scotticisms, though 
not good English, are not provin- 
cialisms : Scotland is not a province, 
after all; though its capital, doubt- 
less, is London. And there are 
more Scotchmen in London than in 
Edinburgh. Yet Scotticisms are 
pardonable in a Scot, who sees 
England rarely, and then hurriedly. 
Nearly five years are gone since 
the writer looked on an English 


landscape or entered a cathedral 
church. And these words express 
a great privation. Life, too, cannot 
contain many more periods of five 
years. 

In any case, it was in England, 
long ago, that the phrase grew 


familiar: A Long Look-out. It was 
often on the lips of a govud man, 
gone for many years. It com- 
monly expressed a sorrowful fact. 
Coming back to school after the brief 
holidays, very miserable: and tak- 
ing tooth and nail to the hardest 
work under the impression com- 
mon to boys of fifteen that thus the 
dreary year would faster go away, 
and the longed-for return to the dis- 
tant home come round; it fell very 
blankly on one to be told that there 
was no need for such feverish 
eagerness: it was a long look-out 
to the next summer. All this, 
however, is neither here nor there. 
It is all gone by: and it has nothing 
earthly to do with the subject of 
the present dissertation. For the 
thesis now to be maintained is that 
a long look-out is demanded by the 
healthy human mind : that, in fact, 
we cannot do without it, though the 
sense of our necessity is commonly 
latent: that we cannot do with a 
look-out any shorter than one which 


has no limit at all : that the prospect 
must be absolutely unbounded, 
or we may as well knock our 
heads at once against the enclosing 
wall. 

There are those who are aware, 
hour by hour, that they cannot 
enjoy at all anything which is pre- 
sent, unless they know that the 
future is provided for too. What 
is to come next, and next again, 
is a question always pressing on 
them. They must have things 
arranged a good way ahead; or 
what is now is unsatisfying. 

De Quincey tells us that what 
he enjoyed most through some of 
his earlier years, was the season of 
short days and long dark nights: 
when he had the long evening un- 
disturbed among his books. But it 
was not enough that he had at pre- 
sent these enjoyable nights, when it 
was so black and dreary all round 
his dwelling, and the solitary 
student sat in the pleasant lamp- 
light and fire-light in his ‘room 
seventeen by twelve, and not more 
than seven and a half feet high,’ sur- 
rounded by his beloved five thou- 
sand volumes. He could not relish 
a winter night unless he had a good 
thick wall of dark nights between 
him and the encroaching light of 
the lengthening days: and accord- 
ingly November and December 
were the months during which 
‘happiness was in season.’ For 
besides the warm present, there 
was what may by comparison be 
called the long look-out. 

Mr. Ruskin told us lately that 
having reached (was it ?) fifty-three 
years, he cannot look with the old en- 
joyment at the setting sun. It seems 
to sink down so fast. As the 
gentle Lyte wrote when he had less 
than De Quincey’s two months 
before him altogether, ‘fast falls 
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the even-tide.” And thongh Mr. 
Ruskin has probably not lost the 
power of enjoying that natural 
beauty which no one ever described 
so eloquently, yet the intruding 
thought that he cannot see it very 
much longer embitters all. The 
present lovely colours of the Western 
sky require, to their due apprecia- 
tion, that you should have the 
latent sense within you that you 
may see them again an indefinite 
number of times. To say a hun- 
dred times more, a thousand times 
more, @ million times more, will not 
do. The prospect must be limit- 
less. Of course, a large definite 
number conveys to many minds the 
feeling of unlimited extent and 
duration. One summer day, years 


ago, entering a gateway between 
great red sandstone pillars, and 
walking along a pleasant avenue 
under great trees with a little 
stream brawling by, the writer found 
the master of that leafy domain 


of peacefulness standing on a bit of 
turf transcending all velvet, in front 
of his beautiful abode. His years 
were seventy-two: he wasa kind 
good old man: it may gratify some 
to know that he was very rich. I 
see the shafts of sunshine coming 
through the thick boughs, making 
the turf a blaze of verdant gold. 
‘What a lovely place you have got,’ 
were the first words of greeting that 
came naturally. But the old man 
sadly shook his head, and replied, 
‘Ah, if one could have a nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years’ lease of it!’ 
For such is the term of a contract 
meant to endure for ever, North of 
the Tweed. By North ofthe Tweed, 
I mean in Scotland: for not the 
Tweed only, but all Northumber- 
land, lies far to the Northward of 
pleasant Galloway. But the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, 
thus said, meant Eternity. The 
hundred years of Faustus con- 
veyed to Faustus, when he made his 
wretched bargain, that same in- 
exhaustible duration. As it was, 
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Faustus was a madman. But had 
the brevity of his century been taken 
in, he would have been an idiot. 
Which estate is the more degrad- 
ing. A distinguished Professor of 
Theology in a great University, 
(by a great University I mean one 
with two thousand students in resi- 
dence), once said, with great feeling, 
‘There is something grand in be- 
ing a madman: but there is nothing 
grand about being a fool.’ 

To return, there are men who in 
all little personal and domestic 
arrangements must plan ahead. 
When they take a dress suit into 
daily wear, they must get another 
and lay it up in their wardrobe, 
against the time when the present 
one shall be worn-out, or grow 
shabby. Even so in the respect of 
boots: always two pairs, never 
worn, in reserve. <A careful soul 
of a house-wife, dwelling in a little 
country dwelling, far from the 
town, advised a newly married 
wife ‘always to have an extra pair 
of chickens.’ Such as have in- 
habited the like home know why. 
Some folk are uneasy unless they have 
a great store of letter-paper, and 
envelopes, and postage stamps: 
pens, tapers, sealing-wax. You re- 
member Sydney Smith’s lemon-bag. 
Squeezing one, he had the prospect 
of several more, in waiting. And 
not pleasanter used to be the 
hearty glow of the wood fire on 
winter evenings long ago, than the 
sight of the neat billets of well- 
seasoned oak ranged on the hearth, 
waiting their turn to give forth the 
imprisoned sunshine of immemorial 
ages gone. 

You may say it is morbid, this 
continual prevision of the future. 
It is certainly ‘ taking thought for 
the morrow,’ and making the day 
that is passing over one bear 
the burden of several days. But 
here is a case in which right and 
wrong are eminently matters of 
degree. To be always planning 
far ahead may bring a burden 
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of many needless fears. John 
Parker told me many times how 
anxious he felt as to what should 
become of Fraser when his father 
should die. But the father long 
survived the son. On the other 
hand, to sit still idly, and wait 
for something to turn up, for 
things to come round, is despicable. 
Worse still is the behaviour of the 
selfish human brute who gaily 
spends his whole income, and makes 
not the smallest provision for his 
children after he dies. Several 
degrees of additional aggravation 
are manifest when the brute de- 
clares that he does all this because 
he has so firm faith that Provi- 
dence will take care of the poor 
little things. Lictors, bring forth 
the Knout! Exhibit thevile hypo- 
crite, and permit me to lay on. 
Terrible sounds shall be heard, as 
of a brute in pain. Doubtless 
the look-out desired may become 
too long. If a man could not be 


happy unless he had ten pairs of 


boots in reserve, all fresh from the 
maker; or twelve suits of clothes 
and six greatcoats, all unworn: 
the man is wrong. He is ap- 
proximating to the condition of 
one, known to.me in childhood, 
who had seventy thousand a year, 
but was oppressed with fears lest 
his means should fail him: of an- 
other, who durst not travel by rail- 
way, even a very short journey. 
But if the fear of the awful 
Future were morbid, what then? 
You do not help a man over it, 
by telling him it isso. The mor- 
bid condition is a fact, and cannot 
be ignored: is not made powerless, 
like an evil spirit, when recognised 
and named. There are people who 
would say to man or woman, 
shrinking painfully from doing 
something needful, ‘Come, that’s 
morbid: Don’t yield to it:’ as 
though the hapless mortal’s feel- 
ing were unreal, fanciful, voluntary. 
You might just as well and wisely 
say to one with a painfully inflamed 
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tooth, ‘ Press hard upon it: Don’t 
mind it or feel it: the thing is 
morbid, and you must not yield 
to it.’ As wisely say, ‘Walk man- 
fully with that broken leg: Don’t 
give in!’ Morbidness is a reality, 
and a terrible reality; and you 
need not pretend to shut your 
eyes to it. You may help a human 
being out of it: you may cure 
him of it: but do not think to 
drive the dead-lame horse as though 
it were sound. Wherefore let it 
be recognised that, be this craving 
for a lengthened prospect morbid 
or not, itis a factin human nature. 
And you must just make the best of 
it. 

I have said already that nearly 
every human being is less or more in 
a morbid condition. Almost every 
man is what if he were a horse 
would be called a screw. I was 
sure of that, long ago: I am still 
surer now. Having expatiated on 
the thought, not wholly a dis- 
couraging thought, I need not do so 
again as touching the general state- 
ment. Only let it be said that in no 
respect is it so touchingly pressed 
upon one, as in respect to the fears 
for the future which are in many 
good men and women. And the 
shadow begins to come over us 
early. When a little boy comes to 
be sure that you really understand 
him and sympathise with him, he 
will confide to you his many fears. 
There are great strong lads, with 
no nervous system and not much 
brain, who (happily for themselves) 
have none such. But you will find 
quiet thoughtful little fellows who 
(after long acquaintance and having 
become sure of you) will tell you 
what an effort it is to go to school 
each morning. They go in vague 
alarm: alarm which on many days 
proves not to have been groundless. 
It is the thought of certain small 
pale faces which would make the 
writer (if fate permitted) thrash 
the brutal school-bully with even 
greater alacrity and gusto than the 
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beast who does not insure his life, 
already named. No purer enjoy- 
ment could be vouchsafed the writer 
than the opportunity to remove 
considerable portions of the skin of 
certain of his fellow-creatures. I 
recall a sentence in a sermon by 
a very popular preacher. ‘ Who,’ 
exclaimed he, with blazing eyes, 
‘could see a great hulking fellow 
abusing a helpless woman or a 
little child, without being filled 
with the holy desire to kick the 
coward?’ Well said, my eloquent 
friend ! 

There are folk, surely exceptive 
folk, who are quite content if the 
want of the present moment be 
supplied. And it seems as though, 
for rational beings, this were the 
most morbid state of all. It is 
very well for a cow, lying ona 
pleasant day when there are no 
flies on the grass, to chew the 
cud in tranquil enjoyment of the 
present, looking neither before 
nor after. The like may be said 


of our fellow-creature the pig, 
which loves to lie in the sun, 
devoid of all ambition. Nor need 


it be denied that mortal men, with 
lined faces, heavy hearts, and 
anxious minds, have stood with 
their hands in their pockets beside 
such animals, and thought that it 
might not be amiss to change 
places. It sometimes seems that 
the dignity (if that be the word) 
of human nature is dearly bought. 
The higher in the scale of being, 
the greater the capacity of suf- 
fering. Henry Fielding, we are 
told by ‘the charming Mary Mon- 
tagu,’ forgot every evil when in 
the presence of a venison pasty 
and a flask of champagne. But, 
genius as Fielding doubtless was, 
who sorted English words into 
sentences as felicitously as ever 
that was done in prose, he was (or 
Carlyle has prophesied in vain) 
morally a wretched creature. Good- 
natured as well as clever, let it be 
admitted: and unhappy in the age 
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in which he lived: but the whole 
tone of his life and his works goes 
to show that he did not really take in 
that there is any real difference, 
not to say vital and eternal differ- 
ence, between Right and Wrong. 
His moral sense took note not of the 
Right and the Wrong, but of the 
Dashing and the Sneaky. ‘These 
were the poles of his moral world. 
The triumph of a dashing black- 
guard is set forth in the simple- 
hearted belief that as that is what 
he is pleased to see, so all men will 
be pleased to see it too. But the 
doctrine is damnable: and (what 
Fielding would have thought much 
worse) itissilly. It isidiotic. That 
any one should be able to look for 
some years round the universe and 
hold it, shows that he is in the 
strongest sense a fool. The wrong- 
doer is knocking his head against 
what Bon Gaultier called ‘the 
whole concern.’ The big wheels are 
coming on slowly, but they will 
crush him into the earth at last. 
And poor Fielding, after a wretched 
life led in entire consistence with 
his creed, died of old age at forty- 
seven. Robert Burns, a far greater 
and better man (in the writer’s 
insignificant judgment), has pic- 
tured in memorable words the 
case of one who by inexpensive 
means could be lifted up to an 
elevation where troubles could not 
pluck at him with any effect. 
Happiness was cheap in Ayrshire 
about the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is curious, passing 
along the narrow street, to look 
at the little ale-house abiding still : 
to think of the shabby little room 
inside : to think of a distilled drink 
which but for the exactions of 
a tyrannical excise might be had 
for about fourpence a quart, half- 
a-pint of which being imbibed could 
lift up a great genius above all 
earthly sorrows. Not for long, 
doubtless : and next morning would 
bring its painful reckoning: while 
a few years of such usage would be 
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so resented by the mucous mem- 
brane that that marvellous orga- 
nism would refuse to work on, and 
bid the entire machine, corporeal 
and mental, stop for what we here 
call this side of time. But only 
from personal experience of a divine 
exhilaration and exaltation could the 
usually quiet and sad Robert have 
written thus : 


The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whustle. 
Care, mad to sae a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himsel’ amang the nappy. 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious ! 


Now, that is very fine. I am 
proud, as I write it, to be a native 
of the same country-side as Burns. 
* Rantin’ rovin’ Robin,’ the thought- 
ful and melancholy genius called 
himself, fancying it would have 
been a fine thing if he had been so. 
But poor Burns’s rantin’ was en- 


tirely analogous to Dickens’s glori- 
fication of eating and drinking, of 
which he had a moral enjoyment 


and no other. Mr. Fields, kindest 
and best among his American 
friends, tells us that after Dickens 
had expatiated on the joys of punch, 
and insisted that it should be made, 
when the punch was actually made 
he took less of it than anyone else 
did. But, rantin’ or notas Robin 
might be, you see very readily that 
Tam o’ Shanter’s exaltation above all 
worldly trouble was only the state 
of one who never quite forgot the 
wolves outside, though he had been 
able to shut the door in their face 
for a little. It was the kind of 
jollity which makes one pity a man 
as much as any sorrow: it was the 
hysterical laughter which is very 
close to tears. And Burns did not 
last so long as even Fielding did. 
The fatal Thirty-seven, which has 
seen the end of so many of the 
most gifted of the race, took him 
away. Byron; Mendelssohn; Ra- 
phael on the very birthday; Top- 
lady who wrote Rock of Ages, which 
was doing at least one good thing : 
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Alexander Smith, another Ayrshire 
poet; occur to one’s memory at 
once. Let it be forgotten that the 
brutal and bloody Judge Jefferies 
died at thirty-eight. Most people 
are surprised when told it. The 
general impression is that he was 
so bad that he must have been at 
least sixty-five. 


All that has been said down to 
this point is to be esteemed as in- 
troductory to a question now to be 
put to each reader of this page. I 
wish to know if people in general 
are aware of this feeling of the 
necessity of a longer look-out in a 
graver matter. Do you, reader, 
really feel that you could not bear 
up in the matter of the relationships 
of family and of affection, if you did 
not believe in a future life? Could 
you stand it, if you were assured 
that none of us will ever live again 
after death, as individuals conscious 
and reminiscent : and that the part- 
ing at death must be the final and 
last farewell? Because some people 
could not stand it. In all true 
and deep affection: in all inter. 
course with those we really care for: 
there is the latent conviction that 
this is never to end. That this is 
so is made plain by the frightful 
shock with which the suggestion of 
parting for ever is received by any- 
body worth talking about. That 
is not to be. It is resolutely put 
away. Beyond this life there must 
be the reserve of another: or this 
will not do. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
was a great man: but nature anda 
most unhappy training had made 
him an entirely exceptive man. 
You cannot reason from him to 
anybody else. It does not in the 
least degree follow that because he 
thought and felt in any special way, 
therefore any other mortal would so 
think or feel. He says he believes 
the time might come to any of us 
in which we could thankfully lie 
down to take our everlasting rest, in 
unconsciousness, in annihilation. 
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Possibly that might be. The ga- 
thering weariness which made Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne say he did not 
wish, when he died, to waken up to 
immortality at once, but rather for 
a deep sleep of at least a thousand 
years, being a little aggravated, 
might grow into the wish never to 
waken up again at all. But I do 
not believe that it is possible to see 
one dear die, or to think of one dear 
dying, and to be content never to 
meet again. However little likely 
it looks; and God knows that to 
our senses and even to our rea- 
sonings it looks most awfully un- 
likely ; we must believe in a future 
life, in which every person we ever 
cared for is to be good, to be happy. 

There are two-legged animals, of 
human pretension, with whom this 
seems not to beso. But apart from 


the accursed heartlessness which 
may be fostered in some natures by 
a gloomy religious creed, I believe 
that the true explanation of these 
animals is, that they have not ima- 


gination, or whatever it is to be 
called, to understand what is meant 
by the words in which they express 
their belief. A dignified clergyman 
told me that an old woman once 
called for him, a parishioner, and 
sitting down by his study fire, cheer- 
fully told him that her son was just 
dead, and had gone to hell. Her 
idea of that place was an enlarge- 
ment and intensification of the 
study fire. Indeed it is recorded 
that a well-meaning preacher, going 
to see a great steam-engine, thought 
to impress the stokers by pointing 
to the huge fires under the boilers, 
and asking ‘ What does that remind 
you of?’ The good clergyman, not 
a little startled, said that he trusted 
the poor son, however little he 
might have looked like it, might 
have so repented of his ill-doings 
as not to have come to that awful 
condition ; but the old woman grimly 
put away the hopefal suggestion 
and clung to her first statement as 
to the present state of the child she 
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bore. Then my friend went on to 
say that if this were certain it must 
surely be a dreadful matter of re- 
flection to the mother, and that he 
wondered much to see her looking 
so cheerful. ‘Not at all,’ replied 
the grim old Christian. At first 
she was vexed by thinking of her 
son, but now she was perfectly 
happy ; because she was sure it was 
all for the glory of God. At this 
point my informant paused, and 
silently shook his head. ‘Now was 
that hypocrisy, or was it want of 
heart ?’ was the natural enquiry 
that followed. ‘ Neither; was the 
wise and good man’s reply. ‘It 
was just that she did not know the 
meaning of the words she said.’ 

It is very wonderful how the ab- 
solute need there is in average 
humanity for a longer look-out than 
is afforded by this life, and for a 
reserve allotment or provision of 
life beyond the one which is present, 
has constrained humanity to cling 
to the vague hope of immortality 
through ages when there was abso- 
lutely no reason whatsoever for che- 
rishing that hope. For itis not a 
reason for holding any belief, merely 
that we should be destitute beyond 
all words did we not hold it. And, 
apart from the express assertion of 
Divine revelation, I never saw any 
argument for the immortality of the 
soul which could not be most easily 
answered and refuted. To say that 
what thinks and feels must be im- 
material, and that what is imma- 
terial cannot cease to exist, assumes 
at least two propositions which are 
incapable of proof, and if good for 
anything, is as good to prove the 
immortality of a dog as of a man. 
If reason and affection can never be 
products of matter, then a shep- 
herd’s dog has an immaterial soul. 
I am far from saying that it has 
not: I believe it has. And I do 
not know whether or not it is to 
live for ever. Then, if a future life 
be needed to redress the evils of this, 
and another world to set this right, 
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I should say that the sufferings of 
cab-horses and of vivisected dogs 
demand compensation as_ vehe- 
mently as those of any man. And 
I suppose no mortal now supposes 
that there is argument in the lines 
in The Minstrel, which ask, ‘ Shall 
I be left forgotten in the dust, 
When fate, relenting, lets the 
flowers revive?’ If there be argu- 
ment in the analogy suggested, it 
looks just the other way. The indi- 
vidual flowers never come back. They 
are gone for ever. It is as though 
the stock of humanity put forth its 
successive crops, its successive gen- 
erations, but the individual being 
came just for once and then done 
with. And as for the suggestion 
that a good Power above us could 
never permit us to cherish a hope 
of immortality and then disappoint 
it, what says our daily history to 
that? Is there a more familiar 
feeling in our hearts than the bitter- 
est disappointment? Why not one 


more, the bitterest to anticipate: 


but from its nature one that if it be 
appointed to us can never be felt ? 
Farther than the blank absence of 
reasons for the belief in a future 
life, there are against it the strongest 
unlikelihoods. The soul seems to 
grow and strengthen as the body 
grows and strengthens ; it seems to 
weaken and decay as the body 
weakens and decays. It seems to 
be gradually extinguished. Feeling 
goes: consciousness, and thought, 
and affection : a lifeless lump is left, 
and that soon goes back to the 
elements. The doctrine is, that this 
spiritual principle which has faded 
away, is to start fresh somewhere 
else: where we do not know, how 
we do not know: no one has ever 
come back to tell us anything. In 
another place, perhaps far away, 
and of necessity in a very different 
mode of life, the soul is to begin 
again. Now, notwithstanding Bishop 
Butler, this is not in the analogy of 
things: it is a case wholly without 
parallel. It does not look likely. 
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And there come many times in 
which it does not feel likely. That 
Animula, vagula, blandula, does not 
feel like lasting for ever. What is 
within, call it what you may, is 
often so weak, so weary, that it is 
not like going on, century after cen- 
tury, millennium after millennium. 
It is rather like going out altogether. 
It is a feeble spark, surely, to bear 
the blasts and buffets of unknown 
eternity. And yet, in the presence 
of all that has been said, I hold by 
this: that we are so made that we 
must believe there is a future life. 
Everybody does believe in it. The 
most desolate teacher of materialism, 
who tells us that when the brain 
decomposes the individual man is 
blotted out and annihilated, does 
not believe it himself. He could 
not hourly look at his wife and 
children if he did. Unless he were 
an utterly heartless brute, the most 
inferior of all inferior animals, he 
would hasten to blow his brains out. 
‘Not to be, is best of all,’ if his un- 
speakably wretched message were 
true. But even he, unconsciously, 
has his reserve life beyond the pre- 
sent day going over: and his longer 
look-out. And it is in this wise. 
He puts away the idea that he him- 
self, that his wife and children, are 
ever to die. He does not, hourly, 
remember, looking at the tried com- 
panion of many anxious years, that 
one or other must see the other 
dying, must see the other dead. 
Because, to most folk, the Indefinite 
is as the Infinite. Where no end is 
plainly seen, it is as though there 
were no end at all. And never ad- 
mitting the thought that his life 
will end, this life becomes to the 
materialist as eternity. He gets 
the longer look-out without which 
we cannot live, by shutting his eyes 
to facts, and forgetting them. Such 
is the only possible explanation of 
the materialist’s capability to live 
on. If it were only himself: if he 
were a solitary recluse, dwelling in 
his lonely study, and labouring on 
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without companionship; he might 
actually hold the belief he imagines 
he holds. But if he be a man who 
has formed domestic ties, he has 
done something more than give 
hostages to fortune. He has placed 
himself where Faith has got him 
(God be thanked) inher grip. He 
believes an immense deal, without 
knowing that he does. What he 
repudiates with his pen, has got 
tight hold of his heart. And, as 
sure as he lives a few years longer, 
he will be delivered from the cheer- 
less desolation of his nominal creed; 
and will quietly, thankfully, and of 
necessity, believe as we believe. 
The solitary Hume, as Henry Mac- 
kenzie tells us, in his latter days 
‘wished he had never doubted.’ If 
he had had a wife and six children, 
day by day and year by year by 
him as he grew old, one or two 
going before him from this world, 
he would gradually but wholly have 
ceased to doubt. It-will not do. 
And in this world there is no surer 
condemnation of any doctrine or 
conduct, than that it will not do. 
The beliefs which men hold most 
tenaciously and most practically, 
they do not reason themselves into. 
They grow into them. 

And however it may be, in these 
days, with a few clever men, who 
keep together, stand by one another, 
puff one another up with the belief 
that they are the ‘ élite of humanity,’ 
and utterly delude themselves as to 
ihe extent to which their teachings 
are accepted, the vast majority of 
decent folk believe in a future life 
just as firmly as ina present. The 
brilliant sceptics of the day would 
be aggrieved if they were told that 
they ‘think the cackle of their 
bourg the murmur of the world :’ 
but this is exactly what theydo. A 
little slice cut from the vast society 
of a vast metropolis, is a provincial 
bourg just as really as any little 
country town or village. And the 
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talk of a few clever men, some of 
them morally disqualified in any 
degree to discern religious truth, 
and all of them egging each other 
on to more daring suggestions, is 
nothing better than cackle, though 
it be expressed in arrogant tones 
which the antecedents of some make 
very ridiculous, and printed in good 
type on decent paper. Outrageous 
self-conceit quite incapacitates to 
see the most vital truth. A man 
who, whether in book or sermon, 
never for a moment loses the thought 
of himself, nor misses the chance of 
obliquely puffing himself, is not 
likely either to see far into things, 
or to tell us anything much worth 
hearing ; unless indeed he have bag- 
ged it from some simpler and nobler 
soul. And surely it is very obvious 
that almost all unbelieving philo- 
sophers and scientists are blown up 
with self-conceit ; and a good many 
liberal theologians (self-styled) are 
blown even tighter. One recalls, 
with grim amusement, the univer- 
sity standing of some of these. For 
at two or three and twenty men are 
(in most cases) ranged for life. And 
it is amusing, in like manner, to 
note how some of these have made 
arrangements to have their doings 
habitually puffed in two or three 
newspapers. Sometimes this is done 
by a humble retainer or faithful 
dog, whose sufficient reward is to 
be permitted to do it. Sometimes 
a tacit but well-understood contract 
has been made with another mortal 
for mutual puffery. However this 
be, I suppose that we have all occa- 
sion, in these days, sometimes to 
read pages which remind us of the 
wise words of Sir Henry Taylor : 

‘We see every day that talents 
are easily divorced from wisdom 
and charity ; and when this separa- 
tion takes place, there is no pride 
which is more tyrannical, more in- 
solent, more wantonly aggressive 
than the pride of intellect.’ ! 
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If the pride of real intellect be 
thus offensive, much more the pride 
without the intellect. One has 
known conceited blockheads who 
fancied it made them intellectual to 
be sceptical, just as one has known 
vulgar persons who thought that 
to wear the livery of some little 
social, political, or ecclesiastical 
caste would make them ‘ genteel.’ 


As for the fact of the departure 
from this existing state, all that need 
be said is that it is for the most 
part as different as may be from the 
fictitious descriptions of it. Most 
human beings pass very quietly and 
unaffectedly. And rather with little 
allusions more or less direct, to the 
further ont-look, than with much 
explicit talk about it. Just yester- 
day a lad of twenty-one, well-known 
to the writer, went: being perfectly 
clear to the last. Feeling that the 
end was close by, he asked for his 
little brothers and sisters, and kissed 
each of them, saying only ‘ Good- 
bye.’ Last, he took his father’s 
hand, and said, ‘Good-bye, father, 
we'll meet again.’ That was all. 
A little since, a lad of twenty, also 
well-known to me, died. He left a 
widowed mother, a sister, and two 
brothers, younger than himself. He 
had been full of anxieties as to 
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what should come of them. His 
last words were, holding the hand 
of the brother next himself in years, 
‘Try and do as weel’s ye can.’ Too 
weary to say more, surely he said 
enough. Twenty years since, | 
was waiting by the bed-side of a 
poor fellow, a working man, dying. 
He was thirty-two, and had four 
little children. ‘After lying silent 
for a while, he said he would like to 
see them, and the poor wife brought 
them to his bed-side. He could 
speak quite distinctly, though the 
change came in an hour; and I 
thought he would try to say some. 
thing of parting advice, were it only 
to bid them be good children and 
kind to their mother ; yet all he did 
was just to shake each of the three 
elder children by the hand, and to 
say Gude-day. As for the youngest, 
a wee thing of two years oid, he said 
to it, ‘Will you gie me a bit kiss?’ 
and the mother lifted up the won- 
dering child to do so. ‘Say ta-ta 
to your feyther,’ she said. ‘Ta-ta, 
said the little boy, in a loud, cheer. 
ful voice, and then ran out of the 
cottage to play with some com. 
panions. Then poor David closed 
his eyes, and some tears ran down 
his cheek. But he said no more, 
Thus homely Scots die. 
A. K. H. B. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 


URING the last few years a 
D new sect has appeared which, 
though as yet small in numbers, is 
fall of zeal and fervour. The faith 
professed by this sect may be called 
the religion of the Great Pyramid, 
the chief article of their creed 
being the doctrine that that remark- 
able edifice was built for the pur- 
pose of revealing—in the fulness of 
time, now nearly accomplished— 
certain noteworthy truths to the 
human race. The founder of the 
pyramid religion is described by one 
of the present leaders of the sect 
as ‘the late worthy John Taylor, of 
Gower Street, London ;’ but hither- 
to the chief prophets of the new 
faith have been in this country 
Professor Smyth, Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland, and in France the Abbé 
Moigno. I propose to examine here 
some of the facts most confidently 
urged by pyramidalists in support 
of their views. 

But it will be well first to indi- 
cate briefly the doctrines of the 
new faith. They may be thus pre- 
sented : 

The great pyramid was erected, 
it would seem, under the instruc- 
tions of a certain Semitic king, 
probably no other than Melchizedek. 
By supernatural means, the archi- 
tects were instructed to place the 
pyramid in latitude 30° north; 
to select for its figure that of a 
square pyramid, carefully oriented ; 
to employ for their unit of length 
the sacred cubit corresponding to 
the 20,000,ccoth part of the 
earth’s polar axis; and to make the 
side of the square base equal to 
just so many of these sacred cubits 
as there are days and parts of a 
day ina year. They were farther, 
by supernatural help, enabled to 
square the circle, and symbolised 
their victory over this problem by 
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making the pyramid’s height bear 
to the perimeter of the base the 
ratio which the radius of a circle 
bears to the circumference. More- 
over, the great precessional period, 
in which the earth’s axis gyrates 
like that of some mighty top around 
the perpendicular to the ecliptic, was 
communicated to the builders with 
a degree of accuracy far exceeding 
that of the best modern determina- 
tions, and they were instructed to 
symbolise that relation in the di- 
mensions of the pyramid’s base. 
A value of the sun’s distance more 
accurate by far than modern astro- 
nomers have obtained (even since 
the recent transit) was imparted to 
them, and they embodied that 
dimension in the height of the 
pyramid. Other results which 
modern science has achieved, but 
which by merely human means the 
architects of the pyramid could not 
have obtained, were also super- 
naturally communicated to them; 
so that the true mean density of the 
earth, her true shape, the configu- 
ration of land and water, the mean 
temperature of the earth’s surface, 
and so forth, were either symbolised 
in the great pyramid’s position, or 
in the shape and dimensions of its 
exterior and interior. In the pyra- 
mid also were preserved the true, 
because supernaturally communi- 
cated, standards of length, area, 
capacity, weight, density, heat, 
time, and money. The pyramid 
also indicated, by certain features of 
its interior structure, that when it 
was built the holy influences of the 
Pleiades were exerted from a most 
effective position—the meridian, 
viz. through the points where the 
ecliptic and equator intersect. And 
as the pyramid thus significantly 
refers to the past, so also it indicates 
the future history of the earth, espe- 
AA 
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cially in showing when and where 
the millennium is to begin. Lastly, 
the apex or crowning stone of the 

yramid was no other than the 
antitype of that stone of stumbling 
and rock of offence, rejected by 
builders who knew not its true use, 
until it was finally placed as the 
chief stone of the corner. Whence 
naturally, ‘whosoever shall fall upon 
it ’—that is, upon the pyramid reli- 
gion—‘ shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall it will 
grind him to powder.’ 

If we examine the relations actu- 
ally presented by the great pyramid 
—its geographical position, dimen- 
sions, shape, and internal structure 
—without hampering ourselves with 
the tenets of the new faith on the 
one hand, or on the other with any 
serious anxiety to disprove them, 
we shall find much to suggest that 
the builders of the pyramid were 
ingenious mathematicians, who had 
made some progress in astronomy, 
though not so much as they had 
made in the mastery of mechanical 
and scientific difficulties. 

The first point to be noticed is the 
geographical position of the great 
pyramid, so far, at least, as this 
position affects the aspect of the 
heavens, viewed from the pyramid 
as from an observatory. Little im- 
portance, I conceive, can be attached 
to purely geographical relations in 
considering the pyramid’s position. 
Professor Smyth notes that the pyra- 
mid is peculiarly placed with respect 
to the mouths of the Nile, standing 
‘at the southern apex of the Delta- 
land of Egypt.’ This region being 
shaped like a fan, the pyramid, 
set at the part corresponding to the 
handle, was, he considers, ‘that 
monument pure and undefiled in its 
religion through an idolatrous land, 
alluded to by Isaiah ; the monument 
which was both “analtar to the Lord 
in the midst of the land of Egypt, 
and a pillar at the border thereof,” 
and destined withal to become a 
witness in the latter days, and be- 
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fore the consummation of all things, 
to the same Lord, and to what 
He hath purposed upon mankind.’ 
Still more fanciful are some other 
notes upon the pyramid’s geographi- 
cal position: as (i.) that there is 
more land along the meridian of the 
pyramid than on any other all the 
world round; (ii.) that there is more 
land in the latitude of the pyramid 
than in any other; and (iii.) that 
the pyramid territory of Lower 
Egypt is at the centre of the dry 
land habitable by man all the world 
over. 

It does not seem to be noticed 
by those who call our attention to 
these points that such coincidences 
prove too much. It might be re- 
garded as not a mere accident that 
the great pyramid stands at the 
centre of the arc of shore-line along 
which lie the outlets of the Nile ; or 
it might be regarded as not a mere 
coincidence that the great pyramid 
stands at the central point of all 
the habitable land-surface of the 
globe; or, again, any one of the 
other relations above mentioned 
might be regarded as something 
more than a mere coincidence. 
But if, instead of taking only onc 
or other of these four relations, 
we take all four of them, or even 
any two of them, together, we 
must regard peculiarities of the 
earth’s configuration as the result 
of special design which certainly 
have not hitherto been so regarded 
by geographers. For ‘instance, if 
it was by special design that the 
pyramid was placed at the centre of 
the Nile delta, and also by special 
design that the pyramid was placed 
at the centre of the land-surface of 
the earth, if these two relations are 
each so exactly fulfilled as to render 
the idea of mere accidental coinci- 
dence inadmissible, then it fol- 
lows, of necessity, that it is through 
no merely accidental coincidence 
that the centre of the Nile delta 
lies at the centre of the land-surface 
of the earth; in other words, the 
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shore-line along which lie the mouths 
of the Nile has been designedly 
curved so as to have its centre so 
placed. And so of the other rela- 
tions. The very fact that the four 
conditions can be fulfilled simul- 
taneously is evidence that a coinci- 
dence of the sort may result from 
mere accident.' Indeed the pe- 
culiarity of geographical position 
which really seems to have been 
in the thoughts of the pyramid 
architects, introduces yet a fifth 
condition which by accident could 
be fulfilled along with the four 
others. 

It would seem that the builders 
of the pyramid were anxious to 
place it in latitude 30°, as closely 
as their means of observation per- 
mitted. Let us consider what re- 
sult they achieved, and the evidence 
thus afforded respecting their skill 
and scientific attainments. In our 
own time, of course, -the astronomer 
has no difficulty in determining 
with great exactness the position of 
any given latitude-parallel. But 
at the time when the great pyramid 
was built it must have been a 
matter of very serious difficulty to 
determine the position of any re- 
quired latitude-parallel with a great 
degree of exactitude. The most 
obvious way of dealing with the 
difficulty would have been by ob- 
serving the length of shadows 
thrown by upright posts at noon in 
spring and autumn. In latitude 
30° north, the sun at noon in spring 
(or, to speak precisely, on the day 
of the vernal equinox) is just twice 
as far from the horizon as he is 
from the point vertically overhead ; 
and if a pointed post were set 
exactly upright at true noon (sup- 
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posed to occur at the moment of 
the vernal or autumnal equinox), 
the shadow of the post would be 
exactly half as long as a line drawn 
from the top of the pole to the end 
of the shadow. But observations 
based on this principle would have 
presented many difficulties to the 
architects of the pyramid. The 
sun not being a point of light, but 
a globe, the shadow of a pointed rod 
does not end ina well-defined point. 
The moment of true noon, which is 
not the same as ordinary or civil 
noon, never does agree exactly with 
the time of the vernal or autumnal 
equinox, and may be removed from 
it by any interval of time between 
zero and twelve hours. And there 
are many other circumstances which 
would lead astronomers, like those 
who doubtless presided over the 
scientific preparations for building 
the great pyramid, to prefer a 
means of determining the latitude 
depending on another principle. 
The stellar heavens would afford 
practically unchanging indications 
for their purpose. The stars being 
all carried round the pole of the 
heavens, as if they were fixed points 
in the interior of a hollow revolv- 
ing sphere, it becomes possible to 
determine the position of the pole 
of the star-sphere, even though no 
bright conspicuous star actually 
occupies that point. Any bright 
star close by the pole is seen to re- 
volve in a very small circle, whose 
centre is the pole itself. Such a 
star is our present so-called pole- 
star; and, though in the days when 
the great pyramid was built, that 
star was not near the pole, another, 
and probably a brighter, star lay 


near enough to the pole? to serve as 


1 Of course it may be argued that nothing in the world is the result of mere accident, 
and some may assert that even matters which are commonly regarded as entirely casual 
have been specially designed. It would not be easy to draw the precise line dividing 
events which all men would regard as to all intents and purposes accidental from those 
which some men would regard as results of special previdence. But common sense 
draws a sufficient distinction, at least for our present purpose. 

* This star, called Thuban from the Arabian al-Thuban, the Dragon, is now not very 
bright, being rated at barely above the fourth magnitude, but it was formerly the 
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a pole-star, and to indicate by its 
circling motion the position of the 
actual pole of the heavens. This 
was at that time, and for many sub- 
sequent centuries, the leading star 
of the great constellation called the 
Dragon. 

The pole of the heavens, we 
know, varies in position according 
to the latitude of the observer. At 
the north pole it is exactly over- 
head; at the equator the poles of 
the heavens are both on the hori- 
zon; and, as the observer travels 
from the equator towards the north 
er south pole of the earth, the 
corresponding pole of the heavens 
rises higher and higher above the 
horizon. In latitude 30° north, 
or one-third of the way from the 
equator to the pole, the pole of the 
heavens is raised one-third of the 
way from the horizon to the point 
vertically overhead ; and when this 
is the case the observer knows that 
he is in latitude30°. Thebuildersof 
the great pyramid, with the almost 
constantly clear skies of Egypt, 
may reasonably be supposed to have 
adopted this means of determining 
the true position of that thirtieth 
parallel on which they appear to have 
designed to place the great building 
they were about to erect. 

It so happens that we have the 
means of forming an opinion on the 
question whether they used one 
method or the other; whether they 
employed the sun or the stars to 
guide them to the geographical po- 
sition they required. In fact, were 


brightest star of the constellation, as its name indicates. 
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it not for this circumstance, I should 
not have thought it worth while to 
discuss the qualities of either me- 
thod. It will presently be seen 
that the discussion bears import- 
antly on the opinion we are to 
form of the skill and attainments of 
the pyramid architects. Every ce- 
lestial object is apparently raised 
somewhat above its true position 
by the refractive powers of our 
atmosphere, being most raised when 
nearest the horizon, and least when 
nearest the point vertically over- 
head. This effect is, indeed, so 
marked on bodies close to the hori- 
zon that if the astronomers of the 
pyramid times had observed the sun, 
moon, and stars attentively when so 
placed, they could not have failed 
to discover the peculiarity. Pro- 
bably, however, though they noted 
the time of rising and setting of 
the celestial bodies, they only made 
instrumental observations upon 


them when these bodies were high in 
the heavens, and so remained igno- 


rant of the refractive powers of the 
air? Now, if they had determined 
the position of the thirtieth parallel 
of latitude by observations of the 
noonday sun (in spring or autumn), 
then since, owing to refraction, they 
would have judged the sun to be 
higher than he really was, it follows 
that they would have supposed the 
latitude of any station from which 
they observed to be lower than it 
really was. For the lower the 
latitude the higher is the noonday 
sun at any given season. Thus, 


Bayer also assigned to it 


the first letter of the Greek alphabet; though this is not absolutely decisive evidence 
that so late as his day it retained its superiority over the second magnitude stars to 
which Bayer assigned the second and third Greek letters. In the year 2790 B.c., or 
thereabouts, the star was at its nearest to the true north pole of the heavens, the 
diameter of the little circle in which it then moved being considerably less than one- 
fourth the apparent diameter of the moon. At that time the star must have seemed to 
all ordinary observation an absolutely fixed centre, round which all the other stars 
revolved. At the time when the pyramid was built this star was about sixty: 
times farther removed from the true pole, revolving in a circle whose apparent diameter 
was about seven times as great as the moon’s. Yet it would still be regarded as a very 
useful pole-star, especially as there are very few conspicuous stars in the neighbourhood. 

* Even that skilful astronomer Hipparchus, who may be justly called the father of 
observational astronomy, overlooked this peculiarity, which Ptolemy would seem to have 
been the first to recognise. 
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when really in latitude 30° they 
would have supposed themselves in 
a latitude lower than 30°, and 
would have travelled alittle farther 
north to find the proper place, as 
they would have supposed, for erect- 
ing the great pyramid. On the 
other hand, if they determined the 
place from observations of the 
movements of stars near the pole 
of the heavens, they would make an 
error of a precisely opposite nature. 
For the higher the latitude the 
higher is the pole of the heavens ; 
and refraction, therefore, which ap- 
parently raises the pole of the 
heavens, gives to a station the ap- 
pearance of being in a higher 
latitude than it really is, so that 
the observer would consider he 
was in latitude 30° north when 
in reality somewhat south of that 
latitude. We have only then to 
enquire whether the great pyramid 
was set north or south of latitude 
30°, to ascertain whether the 
pyramid architects observed the 
noonday sun or circumpolar stars 
to determine their ijatitude; always 
assuming (as we reasonably may) 
that those architects did propose to 
set the pyramid in that particular 
latitude, and that they were able to 
make very accurate observations of 
the apparent positions of the celes- 
tial bodies, but that they were not 
acquainted with the refractive 
effects of the atmosphere, The an- 
swer comes in no doubtful terms. 
The centre of the great pyramid’s 
base lies about one mile and a third 
south of the thirtieth parallel of 
latitude; and from this position the 
pole of the heavens, as raised by 
refraction, would appear to be very 
near indeed to the required position. 
In fact, if the pyramid had been set 
about half a mile still farther south 
the pole would have seemed just 
right. 

Of course, such an explanation as 
Ihave here suggested appears al- 
together heretical to the pyramid- 
alists. According to them the 
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pyramid architects knew perfectly 
well where the true thirtieth parallel 
lay, and knew also all that modern 
science has discovered about refrac- 
tion; but set the pyramid south of 
the true parallel and north of the 
position where refraction would 
just have made the apparent eleva- 
tion of the pole correct, simply in 
order that the pyramid might cor- 
respond as nearly as possible to 
each of two conditions, whereof 
both could not be fulfilled at once. 
The pyramid would indeed, they 
say, have been set even more 
closely midway between the true 
and the apparent parallels of 30° 
north, but that the Jeezeh hill on 
which it is set does not afford a 
rock foundation any farther north. 
‘So very close,’ says Professor 
Smyth, ‘was the great pyramid 
placed to the northern brink of its 
hill, that the edges of the cliff 
might have broken off under the 
terrible pressure had not the build- 
ers banked up there most firmly 
the immense mounds of rubbish 
which came from their work, and 
which Strabo looked so particularly 
for 1,800 years ago, but could not 
find. Here they were, however, 
and still are, utilised in enabling the 
great pyramid to stand on the very 
utmost verge of its commanding hill, 
within the limits of the two required 
latitudes, as well as over the centre 
of the land's physical and radial 
formation, and at the same time on 
the sure and proverbially wise 
foundation of rock.’ 

The next circumstance to be 
noted in the position of the great 
pyramid (as of all the pyramids) 
is that the sides are carefully ori- 
ented. This, like the approxima- 
tion to a particular latitude, must 
be regarded as an astronomical 
rather than a geographical relation. 
The accuracy with which the ori- 
entation has been effected will serve 
to show how far the builders had 
mastered the methods of astronomi- 
cal observation by which orientation 
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was to be secured. The problem 
was not so simple as might be 
supposed by those who are not 
acquainted with the way in which 
the cardinal points are correctly 
determined. By solar observations, 
or rather by the observations of 
shadows cast by vertical shafts be- 
fore and after noon, the direction 
of the meridian, or north and south 
line, can theoretically be ascertained. 
But probably in this case, as in de- 
termining the latitude, the builders 
took the stars for their guide. The 
pole of the heavens would mark the 
true north; and equally the pole- 
star, when below or above the pole, 
would give the true north, but, of 
course, most conveniently when 
below the pole. Nor is it difficult 
to see how the builders would make 
use of the pole-star for this pur- 
pose. From the middle of the 
northern side of the intended base 
they would bore a slant passage 
tending always from the position of 
the pole-star at its lower meridional 
passage, that star at each successive 
return to that position serving to 
direct their progress; while its 
small range, east and west of the 
pole, would enable them most ac- 
curately to determine the star’s 
true mid-point below the pole ; that 
is, the true north. When they had 
thus obtained a slant tunnel point- 
ing truly to the meridian, and had 
carried it down to a point nearly 
below the middle of the proposed 
square base, they could, from the 
middle of the base, bore vertically 
downwards, until by rough calcula- 
tion they were near the lower end 
of the slant tunnel ; or both tunnels 
could be made at the same time. 
Then a subterranean chamber would 
be opened out from the slant tunnel. 
The vertical boring, which need 
not be wider than necessary to 
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allow a plumb-line to be suspended 
down it, would enable the archi- 
tects to determine the point verti- 
cally below the point of suspension. 
The slant tunnel would give the 
direction of the true north, either 
from that point or from a point 
at some known small distance east 
or west of that point.‘ Thus, a 
line from some ascertained point 
near the mouth of the vertical 
boring to the mouth of the slant 
tunnel would lie due north and 
south, and serve as the required 
guide for the orientation of the 
pyramid’s base. If this base ex- 
tended beyond the opening of the 
slant tunnel, then, by continuing 
this tunnelling through the base 
tiers of the pyramid, the means 
would be obtained of correcting 
the orientation. 

This, I say, would be the course 
naturally suggested to astronomical 
architects who had determined the 
latitude in the manner described 
above. It may even be described as 
the only very accurate method avail- 
able before the telescope had been 
invented. Sothatif the accuracy of 
the orientation appears to be greater 
than could be obtained by the 
shadow method, the natural infer- 
ence, even in the absence of cor- 
roborative evidence, would be that 
the stellar method, and no other, 
had been employed. Now, in 1779, 
Nouet, by refined observations, 
found the error of orientation 
measured by less than 20 minutes 
of arc, corresponding roughly to a 
displacement of the corners by 
about 374 inches from their true 
position, as supposed to be deter. 
mined from the centre; or to a dis- 
placement of a southern corner by 
53 inches on an east and west line 
from a point due south of the cor- 
responding northern corner. This 


* It would only be by a lucky accident, of course, that the direction of the slant 
tunnel’s axis and that of the vertical from the selected central point would lie in the 


same vertical plane. 


The object of the tunnelling would, in fact, be to determine how 


far apart the vertical planes through these points lay, and the odds would be great 


against the result proving to be zero. 
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error, for a base length of 9,140 
inches, would not be serious, being 
only one inch in about five yards 
(when estimated in the second 
way). Yet the result is not quite 
worthy of the praise given to it 
by Professor Smyth. He himself, 
however, by much more exact ob- 
servations, with an excellent alt- 
azimuth, reduced the alleged error 
from 20 minutes to only 44, or to 
9-40ths of its formerly supposed 
value. This made the total dis- 
placement of a southern corner 
from the true meridian through 
the corresponding northern corner, 
almost exactly one foot, or one inch 
in about twenty-one yards—a degree 
of accuracy rendering it practically 
certain that some stellar method 
was used in orienting the base. 

Now there is a slanting tunnel 
occupying precisely the position of 
the tunnel which should, according 
to this view, have been formed in 
order accurately to orient the pyra- 
mid’s base, assuming that the time 
of the building of the pyramid cor- 
responded with one of the epochs 
when the star Alpha Draconis was 
distant 3° 42’ from the pole of the 
heavens. In other words, there is 
aslant tunnel directed northwards 
and upwards from a point deep 
down below the middle of the 
pyramid’s base, and inclined 26° 17’ 
to the horizon, the elevation of 
Alpha Draconis at its lower culmi- 
nation when 3° 42’ from the pole. 
The last epoch when the star was 
thus placed was circiter 2160 B.C. ; 
the epoch next before that was 
3440 B.c.; and between these two 
we should have to choose on the 
hypothesis that the slant tunnel 
was really directed to that star 
when the foundations of the pyra- 
mid were laid. For the next epoch 
before the earlier of the two named 
was about 28000 B.c., and the pyra- 
mid’s date cannot have been more 
remote than 4000 B.C. 

The slant tunnel, while admirably 
fulfilling the requirements sug- 


just his instrument by.’ 
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gested, seems altogether unsuited 
forany other. Its transverse height 
(that is, its width in a direction 
perpendicular to its upper and 
lower faces) did not amount to 
quite four feet ; its breadth was not 
quite three feet and a half. It was, 
therefore, not well fitted for an 
entrance passage to the subterra- 
nean chamber immediately under 
the apex of the pyramid (with 
which chamber it communicates in 
the manner suggested by the above 
theory). It could not have been 
intended to be used for observing 
meridian transits of the stars in 
order to determine sidereal time; 
for close circumpolar stars, by reason 
of their slow motion, are the least 
suited of all for such a purpose. 
As Professor Smyth says, in arguing 
against this suggested use of the 
star, ‘no observer in his senses, 
in any existing observatory, when 
seeking to obtain the time, would 
observe the transit of a cireumpolar 
star for anything else than to get 
the direction of the meridian to ad- 
(The italics 
are his.) It is precisely such a 
purpose (the adjustment, however, 
not of an instrument, but of the 
entire structure of the pyramid it- 
self), that I have suggested for this 
remarkable passage—this ‘ cream- 
white, stone-lined, long tube,’ where 
it traverses the masonry of the 
pyramid, and below that dug through 
the solid rock to a distance of more 
than 350 feet. 

Let us next consider the dimen- 
sions of the square base thus care- 
fully placed in latitude 30° north, to 
the best of the builders’ power, with 
sides carefully oriented. 

It seems highly probable that, 
whatever special purpose the pyra- 
mid was intended to fulfil, a sub- 
ordinate idea of the builders would 
have been to represent symbolically 
in the proportions of the building 
such mathematical and astronomical 
relations as they were acquainted 
with. From what we know by tradi- 
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tion of the men of the remote time 
when the pyramid was built, and what 
we can infer from the ideas of those 
who inherited, however remotely, 
the modes of thought of the earliest 
astronomers and mathematicians, 
we can well believe that they would 
look with superstitious reverence 
on special figures, proportions, 
numbers, and so forth. Apart from 
this, they may have had a quasi- 
scientific desire to make a lasting 
record of their discoveries, and of 
the collected knowledge of their 
time. 

It seems altogether probable, 
then, that the smaller unit of mea- 
surement used by the builders of 
the great pyramid was intended, as 
Professor Smyth thinks, to be equal 
to the 500,000,ccoth part of the 
earth’s diameter, determined from 
their geodetical observations. It 
was perfectly within the power of 
mechanicians and mathematicians 
so experienced as they undoubtedly 
were—the pyramid attests so much 
—to measure with considerable ac- 
curacy the length of a degree of 
latitude. They could not possibly 
(always setting aside the theory of 
divine inspiration) have known any- 
thing about the compression of the 
earth’s globe, and therefore could 
not have intended, as Professor 
Smyth supposes, to have had the 
500,000,000th part of the earth’s 
polar axis, as distinguished from 
any other, for their unit of length. 
But if they made observations in 
or near latitude 30° north, on the 
supposition that the earth is a globe, 
their probable error would exceed the 
difference even between the earth’s 
polar and equatorial diameters. 
Both differences are largely ex- 
ceeded by the range of difference 
among the estimates of the actual 
length of the sacred cubit, sup- 
posed to have contained twenty-five 
of these smaller units. And, again, 
the length of the pyramid base-side, 
on which Smyth bases his own 
estimate of the sacred cubit, has 
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been variously estimated, the largest 
measure being 9,168 inches, and 
the lowest 9,110 inches. The fun- 
damental theory of the pyramid- 
alists, that the sacred cubit was 
exactly one 20,000,ccoth part of 
the earth’s polar diameter, and that 
the side of the base contained as 
many cubits and parts of a cubit 
as there are days and parts of a 
day in the tropical year (or year 
of seasons), requires that the length 
of the side should be 9,140 inches, 
lying between the limits indicated, 
but still so widely removed from 
either that it would appear very 
unsafe to base a theory on the sup- 
position that the exact length is or 
was 9,140 inches. If the measures 
9,168 inches and 9,110 inches were 
inferior, and several excellent mea- 
sures made by practised observers 
ranged around the length 9,140 
inches, the case would be different. 
But the best recent measures gave 
respectively 9,110 and 9,130 inches ; 
and Smyth exclaims against the 
unfairness of Sir H. James in taking 
9,120 as ‘therefore the [probable] 
true length of the side of the great 
pyramid when perfect,’ calling this 
‘a dishonourable shelving of the 
honourable older observers with 
their larger results.’ The only 
other measures, besides these two, 
are two by Colonel Howard-Vyse 
and by the French savants, giving 
respectively 9,168 and 9,163°44 
inches. The pyramidalists consider 
9,140 inches a fair mean value 
from these four. The natural in- 
ference, however, is, that the pyra- 
mid base is not now in a condition 
to be satisfactorily measured; and 
assuredly no such reliance can be 
placed on the mean value 9,140 
inches that, on the strength of it, 
we should believe what otherwise 
would be utterly incredible, viz. 
that the builders of the great pyra- 
mid knew ‘ both the size and shape 
of the earth exactly.’ ‘Humanly, 
or by human science, finding it 
out in that age was, of course, 
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utterly impossible,’ says Professor 
Smyth. But he is so confident 
of the average value derived from 
widely conflicting base measures 
as to assume that this value, not 
being humanly discoverable, was 
of necessity ‘attributable to God 
and to His Divine inspiration.” We 
may agree, in fine, with Smyth, 
that the builders of the pyramid 
knew the earth to be a globe; 
that they took for their measure of 
length the sacred cubit, which, by 
their earth measures, they made 
very fairly approximate to the 
20,000,000th part of the earth’s 
mean diameter; but there seems no 
reason whatever for supposing (even 
if the supposition were not ante- 
cedently of its very nature inad- 
missible) that they knew anything 
about the compression of the earth, 
or that they had measured a degree 
of latitude in their own place with 
very wonderful accuracy.> 

But here a very singular coin- 
cidence may be noticed, or, rather, 
is forced upon our notice by 
the pyramidalists, who strangely 
enough recognise in it fresh evi- 
dence of design, while the unbe- 
liever finds in it proof that coin- 
cidences are no sure evidence of 
design. The side of the pyramid 
containing 365} times the sacred 
cubit of 25 pyramid inches, it fol- 
lows that the diagonal of the base 
contains 12,912 such inches, and 
the two diagonals together contain 
25,824 pyramid inches, or almost 
exactly as many inches as there are 
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years in the great precessional 
period. ‘No one whatever amongst 
men,’ says Professor Smyth, after 
recording various estimates of the 
precessional period, ‘from his own 
orschool knowledge, knew anything 
about such a phenomenon, until 
Hipparchus, some 1,900 years after 
the great pyramid’s foundation, 
had a glimpse of the fact; and yet 
it had been ruling the heavens for 
ages, and was recorded in Jeezeh’s 
ancient structure.’ To minds not 
moved to most energetic forget- 
fulness by the spirit of faith, it 
would appear that when a square 
base had been decided upon, and its 
dimensions fixed, with reference to 
the earth’s diameter and the year, the 
diagonals of the square base were de- 
termined also; and, if it sochanced 
that they corresponded with some 
other perfectly independent rela- 
tion, the fact was not to be credited 
to the architects. Moreover it is 
manifest that the closeness of such 
a coincidence suggests grave doubts 
how far other coincidences can be 
relied upon as evidence of design. 
It seems, for instance, altogether 
likely that the architects of the 
pyramid took the sacred cubit 
equal to one 20,000,ccoth part 
of the earth’s diameter for their 
chief unit of length, and inten- 
tionally assigned to the side of 
the pyramid’s square base a length 
of just so many cubits as there are 
days in the year ; and the closeness 
of the coincidence between the 
measured length and that indicated 


5 It may, perhaps, occur to the reader to enquire what diameter of the earth, supposed 
to be a perfect sphere, would be derived from a degree of latitude measured with 
absolute accuracy near latitude 30°. A degree of iatitude measured in polar regions 
would indicate a diameter greater even than the equatorial ; one measured in equatorial 
regions would indicate a diameter less even than the polar. Near latitude 30° the 
measurement of a degree of latitude would indicate a diameter very nearly equal to the 
true polar diameter of the earth. In fact, if it could be proved that the builders of the 
pyramid used for their unit of length an exact subdivision of the polar diameter, the 
inference would be that, while the coincidence itself was merely accidental, their measure- 
ment of a degree of latitude in their own country had been singularly accurate. By an 
approximate calculation I find that, taking the earth’s compression at 1-300, the diameter 
of the earth, estimated from the accurate measurement of a degree of latitude in the 
neighbourhood of the great pyramid, would have made the sacred cubit—taken. at one 
20,000,000th of the diameter—equal to 24°98 British inches; a closer approximation 
than Professor Smyth’s to the estimated mean probable value of the sacred cubit. 
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by this theory strengthens the idea 
that this was the builders’ purpose. 
But when we find that an even 
closer coincidence immediately pre- 
sents itself, which manifestly is a 
coincidence only, the force of the 
evidence before derived from mere 
coincidence is pro tanto shaken. 
For, consider what this new coin- 
cidence really means. Its nature 
may be thus indicated: Take the 
number of days in the year, multiply 
that number by 50, and increase 
the result in the same degree that 
the diagonal of a square exceeds 
the side—then the resulting number 
represents very approximately the 
number of years in the great pre- 
cessional period. The error, accord- 
ing to the best modern estimates, 
is about one 575th part of the true 
period. This is, of course, a merely 
accidental coincidence ; for there is 
no connection whatever in nature 
between the earth’s period of rota- 
tion, the shape of a square, and the 
earth’s period of gyration. Yet 
this merely accidental coincidence 
is very much closer than the other 
supposed to be designed could be 
proved to be. It is clear, then, that 
mere coincidence is a very unsafe 
evidence of design. 

Of course the pyramidalists find 
a ready reply to such reasoning. 
They argue that, in the first place, 
it may have been by express design 
that the period of the earth’s rota- 
tion was made to bear this parti- 
cular relation to the period of 
gyration in the mighty precessional 
movement; which is muchasthough 
oneshould say that by express design 
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the height of Monte Rosa contains 
as many feet as there are miles in 
the 6,oooth part of the sun’s dis- 
tance.6 Then, they urge, the ar- 
chitects were not bound to have a 
square base for the pyramid; they 
might have had an oblong or a tri- 
angular base, and so forth—all 
which accords very ill with the 
enthusiastic language in which 
the selection of a square base 
had on other accounts been ap- 
plauded. 

Next let us consider the height 
of the pyramid. According to the 
best modern measurements, it would 
seem that the height when (if ever) 
the pyramid terminated above in a 
pointed apex, must have been about 
486 feet. And from the comparison 
of the best estimates of the base 
side with the best estimates of the 
height, it seems very likely in- 
deed that the intention of the 
builders was to make the height 
bear to the perimeter of the base 
the same ratio which the radius of 
a circle bears to the circumference. 
Remembering the range of differ- 
ence in the base measures it might 
be supposed that the exactness of 
the approximation to this ratio 
could not be determined very satis- 
factorily. But as certain casing 
stones have been discovered which 
indicate with considerable exactness 
the slope of the original plane-sur- 
faces of the pyramid, the ratio of 
the height to the side of the base 
may be regarded as much more 
satisfactorily determined than the 
actual value of either dimension. 
Of course the pyramidalists claim 


* It is, however, almost impossible to mark any limits to what may be regarded as 


evidence of design by a coincidence-hunter. 
De Morgan’s Budget of Paradoxes. 


I quote the following from the late Professor 


Having mentioned that 7 occurs less frequently 


than any other digit in the number expressing the ratio of circumference to diameter of 
a circle, he proceeds : ‘ A correspondent of my friend Piazzi Smyth notices that 3 is the 


number of most frequency, and that 3% 
digits. 


is the nearest approximation to it in simple 
Professor Smyth, whose work on Egypt is paradox of a very high order, backed 


by a great quantity of useful labour, the results of which will be made available by those 
who do not receive the paradoxes, is inclined to see confirmation for some of his theory 
in these phenomena.’ In passing, I may mention as the most singular of these accidental 


digit relations which I have yet noticed, that in the first 110 digits of the square root of 


2, the number 7 occurs more than twice as often as either 5 or 9, which each occur eight 


times, I and 2 occurring each nine times, and 7 occurring no less than eighteen times. 
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a degree of precision indicating a 
most accurate knowledge of the 
ratio between the diameter and the 
circumference of a circle; and, the 
angle of the only casing stone mea- 
sured being diversely estimated at 
51° 50’ and 51° 524’, they consider 
50° 51’ 14°3'’ the true value, and 
infer that the builders regarded the 
ratio as 3°14159 to 1. The real 
fact is, that the modern estimates of 
the dimensions of the casing stones 
(which, by the way, ought to agree 
better if these stones are as well 
made as stated) indicate the values 
31439228 and 3°1396740 for the 
ratio; and all we can say is, that the 
ratio really used lay probably be- 
tween these limits, though it may 
have been outside either. Now 
the approximation of either is 
not remarkably close. It requires 
no mathematical knowledge at all 
to determine the circumference of 
a circle much more exactly. ‘I 
thought it very strange,’ wrote a 
circle-squarer once to De Morgan 
‘Budget of Paradowes, p. 389), ‘ that 
0 many great scholars in all ages 
should have failed in finding the 
true ratio, and have been deter- 
mined to try myself.’ ‘I have been 
informed,’ proceeds De Morgan, ‘that 
this trial makes the diameter to the 
circumference as 64 to 201, giving 
the ratio equal to 3°1410625 ex- 
actly. The result was obtained by 
the discoverer in three weeks after 
he first heard of the existence of the 
difficulty. This quadrator has since 
published a little slip, and entered 
itat Stationers’ Hall. He says he 
has done it by actual measurement ; 
and I hear from a private source 
that he uses a disc of twelve inches 
diameter which he rolls upon a 
straight rail.’ The ‘ rolling is a very 
creditable one ; it is about as much 
below the mark as Archimedes 
was above it. Its performer is a 
joiner who evidently knows well 
what he is about when he mea- 
sures; he is not wrong by 1 in 
3,000.’ Such skilful mechanicians 
as the builders of the pyramid 
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could have obtained a closer ap- 
proximation still by mere measure- 
ment. Besides, as they were 
manifestly mathematicians, such 
an approximation as was obtained 
by Archimedes must have been 
well within their power ; and that 
approximation lies well within the 
limits above indicated. Professor 
Smyth remarks that the ratio was 
‘a quantity which men in general, 
and all human science too, did not 
begin to trouble themselves about 
until long, long ages, languages, and 
nations had passed away after the 
building of the great pyramid ; and 
after the sealing up, too, of that 
grand primeval and prehistoric 
monument of the patriarchal age 
of the earth according to Scripture.’ 
I do not know where the Scripture 
records the sealing up of the great 
pyramid ; but it is all but certain that 
during the very time when the 
pyramid was being built astronomi- 
cal observations were in progress 
which, for their interpretation, 
involved of necessity a continual 
reference to the ratio in question. 
No one who considers the wonder- 
ful accuracy with which, nearly 
two thousand years before the 
Christian era, the Chaldeans had 
determined the famous cycle of the 
Saros, can doubt that they must 
have observed the heavenly bodies 
for several centuries before they 
could have achieved such a success ; 
and the study of the motions of the 
celestial bodies compels ‘men to 
trouble themselves’ about the fa- 
mous ratio of the circumference to 
the diameter. 

We now come upon a new rela- 
tion (contained in the dimensions 
of the pyramid as thus determined) 
which, by a strange coincidence, 
causes the height of the pyramid to 
appear to symbolise the distance of 
the sun. There were 5,813 pyramid 
inches, or 5,819 British inches, in 
the height of the pyramid according 
to the relations already indicated. 
Now, in the sun’s distance, ac- 
cording to an estimate recen 
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adopted and freely used,’ there are 
91,400,000 miles or 5,791 thousand 
millions of inches,—that is, there 
are approximately as many thon- 
sand millions of inches in the sun’s 
distance as there are inches in the 
height of the pyramid. If we 
take the relation as exact we should 
infer for the sun’s distance 5,819 
thousand millions of inches, or 
91,840,000 miles—an immense im- 
provement on the estimate which 
for so many years occupied a place 
of honour in our books of astro- 
nomy. Besides, there is strong 
reason for believing that, when the 
results of recent observations are 
worked out, the estimated sun dis- 
tance will be much nearer this 
pyramid value than even to the value 
91,400,000 recently adopted. This 
result, which one would have 
thought so damaging to faith in 
the evidence from coincidence—nay, 
quite fatal after the other case in 
which a close coincidence had ap- 
peared by merest accident—is re- 
garded by the pyramidalists as a 
perfect triumph for their faith. 
They connect it with another co- 
incidence, viz. that assuming the 
height determined in the way al- 
ready indicated, then it so happens 
that the height bears to half a 
diagonal of the base the ratio 9 to 
10. Seeing that the perimeter of 
the base symbolises the annual 
motion of the earth round the sun, 
while the height represents the 
radius of a circle with that perime- 
ter, it follows that the height should 
symbolise the sun’s distance. ‘ That 
line, further,’ says Professor Smyth 
(speaking on behalf of Mr. W. 
Petrie, the discoverer of this re- 
lation), ‘must represent’ this ra- 
dius ‘in the proportion of 1 to 
1,000,000,000’ (or fem raised to 
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power nine), ‘because amongst other 
reasons 10 to 9 is practically the 
shape of the great pyramid.’ For 
this building ‘ has such an angle at 
the corners, that for every ten 
units its structure advances in- 
wards on the diagonal of the base, 
it practically rises upwards, or 
points to sunshine’ (sic) ‘ by nine. 
Nine, too, out of the ten character- 
istic parts (viz. five angles and five 
sides) being the number of those 
parts which the sun shines on in 
such a shaped pyramid, in such a 
latitude near the equator, out ofa 
high sky, or, as the Peruvians say, 
when the sun sets on the pyramid 
with all his rays.” The coincidence 
itself on which this perverse reason- 
ing rests is a singular one—sin- 
gular, that is, as showing how close 
an accidental coincidence may run. 
It amounts to this, that if the num- 
ber of days in the year be multiplied 
by 100, and a circle be drawn with 
a circumference containing 100 
times as many inches as there are 
days in the year, the radius of 
the circle will be very nearly one 
1,000,000,000th part of the sun’s 
distance. Remembering that the 
pyramid inch is assumed to be one 
500,000,o0oth part of the earth’s 
diameter, we shall not be far 
from the truth in saying that, asa 
matter of fact, the earth by her 
orbital motion traverses each day a 
distance equal to two hundred times 
her own diameter. But, of course, 
this relation is altogether accidental." 
It has no real cause in nature.® 
Such relations show that mere 
numerical coincidences, however 
close, have little weight as evi- 
dence, except where they occur 
in series. Even then they require 
to be very cautiously regarded, 
seeing that the history of science 


* [have substituted this value in the article ‘ Astronomy,’ of the British Encyclopedia 
for the estimate formerly used, viz. 95,233,055 miles. But there is good reason for believ- 
ing that the actual distance is nearly 92,000,000 miles. : 

* It may be matched by other coincidences as remarkable and as little the result of 
the operation of any natural law. For instance, the following strange relation, whieh 
introduces the dimensions of the sun himself, nowhere, so far as I have yet seen, intro- 
duced among pyramid relations, even by pyramidalists: ‘If the plane of the ecliptic 
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records many instances where the 
apparent law of a series has been 
found to be falsified when the 
theory has been extended. Of 
course this reason is not quoted in 
order to throw doubt on the suppo- 
sition that the height of the pyra- 
mid was intended to symbolise the 
sun’s distance. That supposition 
is simply inadmissible if the hy- 
pothesis, according to which the 
height was already independently 
determined in another way, is ad- 
mitted. Either hypothesis might 
be admitted were we not certain 
that the sun’s distance could not 
possibly have been known to the 
builders of the pyramid; or both 
hypotheses may be rejected: but to 
admit both is out of the question. 
Considering the multitude of di- 
mensionsof length, surface, capacity, 
and position, the great number of 
shapes, and the variety.of material 
existing within the pyramid, and 
considering, further, the enormous 
number of relations (presented 
by modern science) from among 
which to choose, can it be won- 
dered at if fresh coincidences are 
being continually recognised? If 
a dimension will not serve in one 
way, use can be found for it in an- 
other ; for instance, if some measure 
of length does not correspond closely 
with any known dimension of the 
earth or of the solar system (an 
wilikely supposition), then it can 
be understood to typify an interval 
of time. If, even after trying all 
possible changes of that kind, no 
coincidence shows itself (which is 
all but impossible), then all that is 
needed to secure a coincidence is 
that the dimensions should be 
manipulated a little. Let a single 
instance suffice to show how the 
pyramidalists (with perfect honesty 
of purpose) hunt down a coinci- 
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dence. The slant tunnel already 
described has a transverse height, 
once no doubt uniform, now giving 
various measures from 47°14 pyra- 
mid inches to 47°32 inches, so that 
the vertical height from the known 
inclination of the tunnel would be 
estimated at somewhere between 
52°64 inches and 52°85. Neither 
dimension corresponds very ob- 
viously with any measured distance 
in the earth or solar system. Nor 
when we try periods, areas, &c., 
does any very satisfactory coin- 
cidence present itself. But the 
difficulty is easily turned into a new 
proof of design. 


Putting all the observations together 
(says Professor Smyth), I deduced 47°24 
pyramid inches to be the transverse height 
of the entrance passage; and computing 
from thence with the observed angle of in- 
clination the vertical height, that came out 
52°76 of the same inches. But the sum of 
those two heights, or the height taken 
up and down, equals 100 inches; which 
length, as elsewhere shown, is the general 
pyramid linear representation of a day of 
twenty-four hours. And the mean of the 
two heights, or the height taken one 
way only, and impartially to the middle 
point between them, equals fifty inches ; 
which quantity is, therefore, the general 
pyramid linear representation of only half 
a day. In which case, let us ask what the 
entrance passage has todo with half rather 
than a whole day ? 


On relations such as these, which, 
if really intended by the architect, 
would imply an utterly fatuous 
habit of concealing elaborately what 
he desired to symbolise, the pyra- 
midalists base their belief that 


a Mighty Intelligence did both think out 
the plans for it, and compel unwilling and 
ignorant idolaters, in a primal age of the 
world, to work mightily both for the future 
glory of the one true God of Revelation, 
and to establish lasting prophetic testimony 
touching a further development, still to 
take place, of the absolutely Divine Chris- 
tian dispensation. 





Were a true surface, and the sun were to commence rolling along that surface towards 
the part of the earth’s orbit where she is at her mean distance, while the earth com- 
menced rolling upon the sun (round one of his great circles), each globe turning round 
in the same time, then, by the time the earth had rolled its way once round the sun, the 


sun would have almost exactly reached the earth’s orbit. 


This is only another way of 


saying that the sun’s diameter exceeds the earth’s in almost exactly the same degree that 
the sun’s distance exceeds the sun's diameter.’ 





BRITISH TRADE. 
NO, VII—ITALY. 


HE rapidity with which the new 
Italian kingdom has grown out 
of a congeries of petty States and 
subject provinces is a good augury 
for its future. Unless we must yet 
look forward to a time of social re- 
volutions —to struggles between 
priestcraft and popular liberties— 
of which there are at present no 
seriously disturbing signs, there is 
little to hinder modern Italy from 
advancing to the position of one of 
the most thriving nations of the old 
world, 

There is indeed something very 
attractive in the progress which 
Italy is making. It is a progress 
dashed with errors, and not without 
dangers of course ; but it has for all 
that been great andadmirable. We 
have but to glance for a moment at 
the picture which the dismembered 
kingdom presented before she began 
to stir for her freedom in 1848. The 
first stirrings were indeed earlierthan 
that ; for Italy, bound hand and foot 
at the feet of Austria as she was by 
the Congress of Vienna, which re- 
stored and solaced exiled and effete 
dynasties in al] Western and Central 
Europe—lItaly never quite forgot 
the liberal ideas which the repub- 
lican armies of the young citizen 
Bonaparte had carried with them 
out of France. The dull brutal 
rule of Austria in Venetia and 
Lombardy, and the more than 
Asiatic ruthlessness of the Bourbons 
of Naples, gave the Italians small 
chance to forget their dreams of a 
bright deliverance. There had been 
risings before 1848, therefore; and 
besides the risings many an effort 
to persuade the people to stand up 
like men for their rights, that had 
seemingly led to nothing. Thus 
therefore it was not till 1848 that 
Italy could be said seriously to 


bend herself to the task of wrench- 
ing her shackles off. That year sent 
a quiver of dread through the heart 
of every king and kingle:‘ in Europe. 
Again theimpulse came from France, 
that country so full of touching 
ideals in its modern political his. 
tory—ideals which have been made 
the pretext of tremendous crimes; 
but dismembered Italy could have 
made no headway at all against 
either Bourbon or Hapsburg, except 
for the resolution of Charles Albert, 
the King of Sardinia, to become the 
champion of national unity and in. 
dependence. The new generation 
of to-day forgets these things ; but 
middle-aged men remember the 
excitement, the hopes, at first even 
stimulated by the sovereign Pontiff, 
destined to so cruel a disappoint- 
ment. Italy was then beaten back 
apparently into slavery, and the 
dreamsof Mazziniand Cavour seemed 
to be gone, as dreams all go. The 
sham patriot Pope had turned traitor 
to the nation, in his greed of temporal 
ascendency, and given it his curse. 
Powers too strong for them were 
arrayed against the people, the Sar- 
dinian armies were defeated, and 
Italy seemed by 1850 to have lost 
everything. It was not so to be, 
however. The defeat gave a keen- 
ness tothe national feeling all over 
the land. Neapolitan and Lombard 
began to recognise themselves as 
men of the same nationality. The 
repression of the foreigners had thus 
to do its final work in welding 
the nation, and the conquerors en- 
deavoured to do it effectually, to 
their own ultimate overthrow. 
Louis Napoleon also did some- 
thing no doubt for the liberation of 
Italy, in a grandiose, histrionic, 
morally contemptible way, urged 
as he was by the necessity of justi- 
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fying his rather despicable existence 
in the eyes of France ; but whether 
he had interfered or not, the power 
of Austria was destined to fall before 
the rising forces of Prussia, and 
with it that of the Bourbons of 
Sicily, Naples, and Tuscany, most 
corrupt of all the corrupt crea- 
tures whom England propped up 
again for a brief space, to play the 
part of tyrants and oppressors in 
mundane affairs. It isnot my pur- 
pose to follow the history of the 
Italian struggle for independence, 
through its Napoleonic and other 
phases; suffice it that we call to 
mind these cardinal facts—that 
before 1848 Italy, all except Pied- 
mont, seemed hopelessly crushed. 
Austria, the Pope, aud the Bour- 
bons held her in their grasp. Even 
the, by comparison, native sove- 
reign of Tuscany had turned op- 
pressor, and all Italy groaned like 
a man in the grasp of the torturer. 
Commerce languished, divergent 
fiscal laws and arbitrary raids on 
private wealth choked up the chan- 
nels of intercourse between one 
part of the kingdom and another; 
without shipping, without manu- 
factures or foreign trade of a solid 
kind, possessed of no political se- 
curity, Italy was, twenty years ago, 
more insignificant in the eyes of 
neighbouring nations than Greece 
or Spain is now. But, once free, 
her consolidation was as rapid al- 
most as that of the still newer 
German Empire; and to-day Italy 
isa power to be reckoned with in 
the councils of nations, and pos- 
sesses a trade which begins to be 
a distinct element in European 
prosperity, which we in England 
cannot too carefully give heed to. 
The bitter bondage which the 
country has long lain under has 
ended in making its mixed popula- 
tion, in a hopeful degree, a nation ; 
and, prudently ruled, Italy may 
yet have a remarkable career before 
it. 





















Naturally enough, all this pro- 
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gress has not been made without 
great cost, and it is our duty 
to look at both sides of the pic- 
ture; nor should the political and 
commercial success blind us to the 
fact that the young kingdom is 
not free from serious economic dan- 
gers on more sides than one. The 
very transition from a collection of 
petty States to a single power en- 
tailed enormous waste of resources 
and almost irremediable adminis- 
trative confusion. Jealousies were 
also engendered between province 
and province, which it will take 
some time to heal: so that this 
transition stage cannot by any 
means be considered at an end in 
Italy. Nor need we wonder when 
we remember that it is only six 
years ago since the crowning act of 
Italian unity was performed, and 
Victor Emmanuel entered Rome, 
to the disgust of Pio Nono and his 
Court. 

I must leave the historical part 
of the subject, however, and trace 
some of the financial characteristics 
of this period of transition, before 
examining the trading capacity and 
mercantile development which Italy 
exhibits. These financial charac- 
teristics are again so intimately 
bound up with the administrative 
machinery of the State, that in 
noticing the one we must notice 
the other. Indeed, the first thing 
that strikes the observer is the con- 
current facts that the Government 
of Italy has, throughout, been im- 
pecunious, and, throughout, com- 
paratively feeble and _ irresolute, 
while yet the nation has grown and 
consolidated. No statesman has 
succeeded to the seat of Count 
Cavour; and, either because the men 
were feebler, or because the consti- 
tutional powers donned suddenly 
like a garment dragged heavily, the 
remedial measures which society and 
the State required on all hands have 
been but tentatively and tardily ap- 
plied, amid nota little bungling. The 
new kingdom succeeded to all the 
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debts of the petty States it absorbed, 
and it also succeeded to their cor- 
rupt administrations. The debts 
made a most serious burden to 
begin with ; and when added to the 
cost of the wars of independence, 
so handicapped Italy that few people 
would have been surprised if she 
had pulled up short and proclaimed 
herself bankrupt. In a most valu- 
able report on the financial system 
of the kingdom, recently made to 
our Foreign Office by Mr. Herries, 
C.B., Legation Secretary at Rome,' 
we are enabled to trace very clearly 
the stages of this financial malady ; 
and many of the statements I[ 
shall make here will be drawn 
from this source. Quoting Mr. 
Pasini, for instance, he gives the 
total debt of the petty States of 
Italy just before the consolidation of 
the kingdom in 1871 atg0,000,000l., 
or 2,241,270,000 lira.2 The debt 


was growing rapidly then, as the 
expenditure in all cases exceeded the 
income ; but, after the new king- 
dom was fairly started, the deficits 


grew worse and worse. In the 
words of Mr. Pasini it is stated 
that during this disastrous period 
the receipts were diminished by 
1,280,000l., while the expenditure 
was increased by 2,280,000/., and 
the public debt by 30,360,000. 
Only in the old provinces forming 
the kingdom of Sardinia was there 
any elasticity of revenue; in all 
the new portions the ousting of 
the old government and the setting 


1 Embassy and Legation Reports, part iv. 


VIL. Italy. [March 
up of the new involved almost 
hopeless fiscal confusion and loss, 
Income fell off and expenditure 
increased until the budget deficits, 
which had nominally been but 
520,0001. in 1859 for the various 
States composing Italy, rose to 
over 4,000,000l., the greater part 
of which was due to the Neapo- 
litan provinces and Sicily. Taxes 
of an odious character imposed 
by the old tyrannical govern. 
ments had to be taken off and 
reduced before any regular system 
of substitutes could be framed 
to take their place; so that, as 
pointed out in the report of a 
finance committee, also quoted by 
Mr. Herries, and which gives, it 
would seem, a different estimate 
from thatof Pasini, the income of the 
States forming United Italy fell 
from over 20,000,000/. at the time 
of the breaking out of the war to 
18,500,0001. the following year, 
and the expenditure exceeded that 
diminished income by 7,200,000l. 
This deficit, however, as others 
similar, refers mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, to the ordinary income and 
expenditure, and does not include the 
special outlay incident to the war, 
which is partially at least repre- 
sented by the increase of the public 
debt. In 1860 and 1861 no less 
than some 370,000,000/. nominal 
appears to have been raised by 
loans, issues of inconvertible paper, 
or sales of stocks, only part of 
which has since been redeemed.’ 


1876. 


2 Martin, in his Statesman’s Year-book, states the debt of Italy in 1860, the year 


before the emancipation, at 97,500,000/., but does not give his authority. 


It is possible 


that he may be right however, because the debts being reckoned in different currencies, 
some of which were of fluctuating values, the best statement which could be given was 


partly only an estimate. 


8 I find great divergencies in the estimates given in various w 


of Italy. For example, 


works of the present debt 


Kolb, whom I am “disposed to place first as a compiler of 


statistics of this kind, gives the debt funded and floating at the end of 1872 as 
10,060,000,000 lira, the interest of which is 460,445,614 lira. In other words, the 
capital of the debt was 400,000,000/. odd, and the interest-charge just under 
18,500,000/, Martin, on the other hand, in the new issue of his Statesman’s Year-book, 
places the capital of the debt at about 380,000,000/. at the end of 1873, including of 
course the paper money, and the interest-charge at just over 15,500,000/. Again, ‘the 
Investor's Monthly Manual, a publication usually accurate, and with figures to a more 
recent date than either Martin or Kolb, places the capital of the debt at only 
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There were six separate budgets 
for the various parts of Italy in 
1860, and it was not till 1862 that 
the Government was able to pre- 
sent a single budget for the united 
nation; but that was only the 
initial stage of the task which 
Italian financiers had before them. 
A cumbersome method of account- 
keeping had to be swept away, 
which under the old system en- 
tailed the mischief of several dis- 
tinct statements of accounts running 
alongside each other. The budget 
passed through no less than seven 
different stages before it could be 
considered a finished account, and 
it was not till 1869 that this was 
swept away. Now the financial ac- 
count runs even with each year, and 
comprises within it only the actual 
receipts and payments of the year. 
Further, reforms as to the admi- 
nistration of the various depart- 
ments of the State had still to 
be carried out, and it was only the 
other year that Italy could be said 
to have her finances completely 
under Parliamentary control. A 
far more formidable difficulty re- 
mains to be noticed—the reforma- 
tion of the taxes—and that cannot 
yet be said to be anything like 
completed, for Italy is still too 
poor to have a consistent fiscal 
system. There was a too radical 
cutting down of obnoxious imposts 
in the first moment of liberty and 
unity, when men’s hearts over- 
flowed, and ever since the Govern- 
ment has had to struggle painfully 
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to make ends meet. One of the 
best sources of national income, 
the property and land tax, has 
also been most difficult of admi- 
nistration, through the absence of 
anything like a sound basis of 
assessment, and it now only yields 
something like 9,300,000l., includ- 
ing provincial and communal sur- 
taxes. In 1874 this was levied 
upon 5,130,146 proprietors, and 
the average impost per proprie- 
tor for imperial purposes only was 
almost exactly 11. The amount of 
this tax which actually goes to the 
State is thus only about 5,000,000, 
the rest being devoted to local 
purposes under the law which per- 
mits provinces and communes to 
levy certain imposts for them- 
selves. The figures as regards the 
number of people assessed cannot 
however be depended upon, any 
more than the cadastral basis of 
the tax; and there is no reform 
more urgently needed than the 
one which shall distribute the 
burden fairly over the landowners 
and metayars. At present tue tax 
falls too lightly on some parts of the 
country, and far too heavily on 
others, and altogether probably does 
not yield within millions of what it 
ought to. Another considerable 
source of revenue is the income tax, 
which is not however to be taken as 
similar in character to the English 
tax of that name, being a complex 
and irritating impost which in- 
cludes licences of various kinds, 
and which presses very heavily on 


357,000,000/., and the interest and other charges thereon at 15,300,000/7. This last 
estimate appears to me to Le an obvious error, because for one thing the deficits on the 
annual budget have not yet ceased, and these alone for the past four years have 
amounted to an aggregate of 28,000,000/., which has necessarily added to the debt in 


some form. 


If we take Kolb to be correct, therefore, the debt at the end of last year 
cannot have been less than 430,000,000/. all told. 


This is, it need hardly be said, a 


very serious burden for so young a nation to carry, and it will be further seriously 
augmented when the Italian Government takes over the Italian portion of the old 
Lombardo-Venetian Railways, as it conttacted with the Rothschilds last year to do. 
This bargain will involve an addition to the debt of at least 30,000,000/., including the 
extra payments, and should the yearly deficits go on, and the railways not pay—both 
likely contingencies—the taxation of Italy will have to be seriously increased. By 1880 
we may expect to see the funded and floating debt raised to the amount of 
470,000,000!. to 500,000,000/., and the chances of a redemption of the paper currency 


almost as remote as ever, 
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small incomes. It seems to vary 
in character too in different parts 
of the kingdom. The grist tax 
shouldalsobe mentioned asanoldand 
mostoppressive impost on the grind- 
ing of corn, which was withdrawn 
at the revolution, and re-imposed 
afterwards under pressure of the 
necessities of the State. Inits new 
form it is vexatious, and that it 
should be required at all is a 
proof both of the poverty which 
Italy still labours under, and of the 
imperfect manner in which the fiscal 
reforms have yet been carried out. 
It gives a gross return of about 
3,500,0001. 

We might pursue this subject 
further, and find it very interest- 
ing; but my object is only to indi- 
cate the broad fact that Italy is 
reforming; is, though slowly, grow- 
ing solidly together; that she has 
to all appearance heartily adopted 
constitutional forms, and is shaping 
her destiny to good purpose, in 
spite of the many drawbacks to 
which she is subject. By means of 
the changes which have been intro- 
duced, the peace and security that 
have prevailed, and the consequent 
increase in wealth, the income of 
the kingdom has slowly recovered 
itself, until in 1875 it amounted to 
55,480,0001. Last year it was rather 
less, being only 54,800,000l., owing 
to the insufficient harvest, rather 
than to any weakness in the coun- 
try. There are still deficits, of 
course, but they are growing on the 
whole less alarming ; that for 1875 
having been only 1,124,000l., and 
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balance ; but I think that there is 
some reason to hope that it will 
disappear before long, unless un- 
foreseen events check the gra- 
dual development of the community, 
or unless the imprudent commit- 
ments of the Government to railway 
purchases and administration lead to 
unexpected loss. Ishould not be sur- 
prised, however, were this to prove 
thecase; and, if so, the small deficits 
of the last year or two may again in- 
crease for a time, but only for a time. 
Italy has but to push forward her 
social reformation, to steadily re- 
organise her finances, and her pro- 
vincial administration, and there 
can be no fear that the wealth of 
the country will not be found suffi- 
cient to furnish all the Government 
requires. The sole element of finan- 
cial danger lies in the debt, and it 
is a grave danger, which Italian 
statesmen cannot too deeply recog- 
nise. Not only should every effort be 
made to keep down the expenditure, 
sothat there should be no further in- 
crease in its amount, but every effort 
should be made to reduce the debt 
also, This is especially necessary 
with regard to the paper currency, 
which now forms such an intolerable 
drag upon the commerce of the 
people. In amount it seems light be- 
side that of France, being only some 
40,000,000!.; but then the popula- 
tion of Italy, and the trade of Italy, 
are both much less. The imports 
and exports together are under 
100,000,0001., or less than a third 
of those of France. Moreover Italy 
has little or no metallic reserve, so 


for last year 1,160,000/. This is, 


that her paper currency is of neces- 
no doubt, still an unsatisfactory 


sity bound to fluctuate with every 





* Mr. Herries makes the following comparison between the burden of this tax on 
Italians and of the English income tax. His figures were compiled before the date of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s budget last year, which relieved small incomes up to 300, 
while imposing an additional penny on all beyond that; but they are sufficiently close to 
the facts, and illustrate the peculiar irritation of the Italian tax :—‘ An Englishman 
having an income of exactly 100/. pays nothing. An Italian pays on its equivalent, if 
in Category A, 13/. 4s. ; if in Category B, 9/. 18s. ; if in Category C, 8/. 5s. A so-called 
“professional man” in London, with an income of just 300/., pays on that amount, 
minus Sol., a tax of 1, 16s. 8d. If he establishes himself at Rome, he will soon find 
his means of subsistence diminished by a charge of 24/. 15s. ; the sum which in Englapt 
would be due from a commercial house making a clear profit of 2,970/, a year.’ 
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adverse movement of the exchanges. 
As the imports of the country have 
been stimulated for many years 
by the issue of such paper, so that 
they uniformly exceed the exports, 
it follows, of course, that exchanges 
are often adversely affected. Add 
to this the fact that a good deal of 
Italian rente is held abroad, in 
France, Holland, and England, and 
we have abundant materials for a 
very troublesome state of mercan- 
tile credit. The premium on gold is 
rarely less than 10 per cent., and it 
rises sometimes to 12 and 15, or 
even to 20. During one year the 
fluctuation is not unfrequently as 
much as from 5 to 7 per cent., so 
that the difficulty of adjusting 
prices so as to avoid ruinous losses 
becomes most serious. A premium 
on gold thus becomes a universal 
tax, because no commodity sold or 
bought can be made exempt from 
its influences. Of late there has 
been less tendency to violent move- 
ment in this gold premium, how- 
ever, and the average is lower now 
than it was in the years imme- 
diately succeeding the national in- 
dependence. Should the funded 
debt be kept well within bounds, 
therefore, it may be well worth the 
consideration of Italian statesmen 
whether the Government should 
not resume specie payments by 
means of an issue of bonds for 
the purpose of redeeming the cur- 
rency debt. A measure of the kind, 
were it accompanied by the exemp- 
tion of the foreign creditors of the 
State from an income tax, which 
is not fairly justifiable, when im- 
posed on loans which were raised 
abroad, would do a great deal to 
elevate the commerce of Italy out 
of its fifth-rate position, and to 
make it solidly prosperous. 

There are drawbacks, therefore, in 
the situation of the country; but 
for all that I shall miss my aim 
grievously if, in this rapid sketch, 
giving the outlines of both sides of 
the subject, I do not show that 
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Italy has made, is making, steady 
progress. She is not standing still, 
nor going back in either her po- 
litical organisation or her finances, 
The nation has vitality as a nation, 
and through all the drawbacks and 
difficulties, one can discern the pos- 
sibility of a new future for the 
peninsula which once ruled the 
world, Splendidly situated for doing 
at all events a Continental trade 
with Asia and the far East, it is 
possible that the tide of commerce 
will partially roll backwards to her 
long-deserted shores. We must try, 
then, to, find out what Italy is doing 
in the way of developing her trade 
—what her capacities are, and 
what hindrances there may be in 
her way. 

In the first place, it may be at 
once admittec. that Italy is not a 
manufacturing country now,nor very 
likely speedily to become one. The 
races which inhabit Southern Italy 
are ill adapted for the hard inces- 
sant labour to which ‘ factory hands’ 
and ‘ foundry hands’ have to submit 
in any country, but most of all in a 
country striving to establish a busi- 
ness for itself at the expense of 
rivals, In Northern Italy there is 
much more raw capacity for indus- 
try; and the hardy Lombards or 
Piedmontese—even the Venetians 
and Tuscans—might, if it depended 
upon mere labour alone, rise with 
some rapidity into the position 
of competitors with other nations 
for certain kinds of manufactured 
staples. But, granting everything 
to be favourable in the character of 
the people, Italy does not possess 
the raw materials necessary to a 
great manufacturing nation in suf- 
ficient quantities to make it possible 
for her to become great in this way. 
The only industry in which she can 
be said to possess some advantage 
over her neighbours is silk- weaving, 
and in this, I believe, some progress 
is being made ; but as a producer of 
textile fabrics generally Italy does 
not figureprominently, Herexports 
BB 2 
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of silk, raw and manufactured, 
averaged in value about 15,000,000l. 
in the years 1870 to 1874, according 
to tables given by Mr. Herries. This 
was balanced to some extent by 
imports of the average value of 
5,500,0001. Besides silk, Italy 
grows a certain amount of cotton, 
but not nearly enough to supply 
her own wants, and although she 
has an export trade to Austria in 
cotton tissues, it is more of a transit 
trade, I believe, than the result of 
the competition of Italian spinners 
and weavers. Her industries are, 
indeed, all—except that of silk, 
which is at present rather depressed 
—small and of quite local import- 
ance. Italy is in nothing more 
provincial, in fact, than in the 
isolated condition of her cotton, 
linen, and woollen manufactures. 
But, although insignificant, they still 
increase in a measure, and may well 
grow very much bigger without in- 
terfering in the least with the 
purchasing power of Italy in other 
countries, or competing very serious- 
ly in foreign markets. With her 
immediate neighbours, Switzerland, 
Austria, and France, it is in the 
nature of things that her trade 
should grow larger, and that where 
competition is possible Italian pro- 
ducts should in some directions 
beat ours; but there is as yet cer- 
tainly nothing alarming in the 
situation, and we have no cause to 
be envious of her prosperity. At 
present the total export and import 
trade of Italy is, as [ have said, well 
under 100,000,000/., and the bulk of 
the exports—silk, oil, wine, stones, 


§ [Thank Heaven !—Ep. | 
® In Kolb's Vergleichenden S/atistik it is stated that the average annual value of the 
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and glass—are of akind which do not 
come within our competing range. 
As far as the direct trade of Great 
Britain with Italy is concerned, it 
is on the whole steady and profit- 
able, and amounts to about an 
eighth part of her entire commerce; 
Italy buying from us much more 
largely than we do from her, 
although the discrepancy is less 
now than it has been. The con- 
sumptionof Indian and Egyptian raw 
cotton is steadily increasing in Italian 
mills, which are in great part still of 
a rather primitive kind. Some pro- 
gress has been made in the establish- 
ment of small iron works, and one 
work at Venice, belonging to an 
Englishman named Nevill, has at- 
tained to some celebrity. Italy pos- 
sesses few iron mines, however, 
and, as far as we know, has no rich 
contiguous stores of iron and coal 
such as are essential to a country 
destined to lead in almost any 
branch of skilled production. We 
must, therefore, after making all 
allowance for the signs of local 
activity which are to be met with 
in the country, come to the con- 
clusion that Italy is not in a posi- 
tion to become a great manufac. 
turing centre. Her people are by 
preference pastoral; and as in 
France, although the tenure of the 
land is not the same, large tracts of 
the soil are parcelled out amongst 
small holders,® and the attractions 
of the workshops are not sufficient 
to draw a comparatively comfort- 
able and by no means crowded 
population from their fields.’ But, 
though not a great manufacturing 


production of iron in Italy in the years 1867-70 was just over 800,000/., the product of 
11,100 workpeople ; that of copper, 53,000/., won by the labour of 2,500 workmen. Coal 
and petroleum together represented the insignificant value of 126,000/., and gave 


employment to 3,450 workmen. Lead was considerably more valuable than copper, but 
only gave an average of about 330,000/., and a quantity clearly not sufficient for homo 
consumption. Italy isin fact a steady customer to England for the metals of manufacture 
and for coal. 

7 According to the return published in 1861, the latest which seems to be available, 
about 8,000,000 of the population of 22,000,000 then comprising Italy was employed in 
agricultural pursuits, and a nearly equal number were returned as ‘ without calling.’ 
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nation, Italy is, as we have seen, tection, seeing that he could set u 
advancing in several respects his mills in the heart of a silk- 
as a producer of articles meant growing country, and yet Italy 
for home use, and her tariff is, levies a duty on all kinds of silk 
like that of other countries we tissues imported, which, though 
have mentioned, acting asa strong small, is, like the Indian duty on 
bulwark to protect the home pro- cotton goods, sufficient to debar 
ducer against competition. One foreign imports to a considerable 
would imagine, for example, that extent, and to raise prices at home. 
in the matter of silk the Italian Woollen, cotton, and linen fabrics 
manufacturer would require little are more heavily taxed still, as will 
or nothing in the shape of pro- beseen in the note which I append ;* 


The number engaged in mineral production was less than 60,000, and there were devoted 
to manufactures about 3,100,000, In this latter would of course be included all the 
local tradesmen, the shoemakers, smiths, carpenters, masons, and clockmakers, which 
go to make up the population of the villages, so that the numbers engaged actually in 
what we should in this country call manufactures would probably not reach half that 
figure. These figures are not of much value now, however, for Italy has been changed 
and opened up greatly since then, and in some of the northern provinces manufactures 
and agriculture overlap each other, so that the same people ought to be classed in both ; 
not only so, but the addition to the population, both by natural increment and through 
the incorporation of fresh provinces, has materially added to the proportions of certain 
classes. Instead of 22,000,000, Italy has now a population of 27,500,000, of which, 
according to Behm and Wagner's last Annual on the population of the earth, issued in 
Petermann's Mittheilungen, 6,900,000, or 25°7 per cent., form the scattered population, 

the remainder being gathered in the cities, towns, and agricultural villages of the land. 
I am unable to say, however, what proportion of the entire population may now be 
actually employed in or directly dependent upon the labour of the agriculturist. 
From an official report lately issued on the state of the Italian agriculture in the 
years 1870-74, of which copious analyses have been appearing both in the Economista 
@ Italia and in the Economiste Francais, I learn that 11,600,000 acres of land are devoted 
to wheat, and yield about 142,420,000 bushels, or roughly, a little more than twelve 

bushels to the acre--a very small yield for so rich a country-—-and the best commentary 
we could have upon the exceeding backwardness of agriculture. Of maize, rice, barley, 
and oats, the yield was rather better, as the following table will show :— 


Maize . ° > ° ° 4,242,000 85,959,000 20°3 
Rice ‘ . . ° 582,000 27,000,000 46°4 
Barley and Kye ; ‘ ‘ 1,162,000 18,417,000 15°8 
Oats . 798,000 20,471,000 25°6 


Allowing for the difference of grains this table still shows great variableness in the 
yield. At the worst, however, “Italy compares very favourably with such a country as 
Russia, where the yield per acre of wheat is estimated in the latest returns at only five- 
and-a-half bushels per acre. The total yield of wheat in Italy is indeed within 
15,000,000 bushels of that of Russia, and leaves a considerable margin for export. 
Besides these grains and root crops, olives, cotton, and flax, a large acreage is devoted to 
the vine, no less, according to the table from which I quote, than 4,700,000 acres, the 
yield upon which was 597,000,000 gallons of wine. Altogether the agricultural land in 
Italy included in the official returns extends to 68,000,000 acres. The tendency would 
seem to be to extend the pasture lands, a good trade offering to Italy for cattle with 
Austria, Switzerland, and France, which the vegetarian habits of the agricultural 
population enables it to turn to better account than the mere enumeration of the flocks 
would lead one to suppose. In horses particularly Italy is poor, and she stands 
numerically in all kinds of animals behind Austria and Hungary, but for all that she 
can export to them. 

* The import duty charged at Italian ports on silk tissues is 5 per cent. ad valorem, 
or 1s, 1d, per lb.; ribbons pay from Is, 10d. to 2s, 11d. per lb. if of silk alone, and 10 
per cent. ad valorem if mixed. Only silk twist is admitted free. Cotton yarn, on the 
other hand, pays according to fineness, and to whether it is bleached and dyed or 
unbleached, a duty varying from 6s. 1d. to 14s. Id. per ewt., the twists and double yarns 
and bleached and dyed ditto paying respectively 113. 9d. and 14s. 1d. On cotton tissues 
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and, speaking generally of the Italian 
tariff, we may say that, instead of 
being now light and liberal, as 
Count Cavour wished it to be, when 
compared with that of other Eu- 
ropean countries, it is essentially 
the tariff of a country devoted to 
protectionist ideas. Driven by 
stress of poverty, Italian statesmen 
not possessed of the political sa- 
gacity of Count Cavour, have re- 
imposed obnoxious customs duties, 
and increased their burden, without 
however adding materially to the 
yield, while certainly hindering the 
development of the trade of the 
nation. Compared with the frag- 
mentary tariffs in force in 1858, the 
duties are, however, still very low, 


{March 


in 1863 and 1864,° which alarmed 
the short-sighted economists of the 
country by the smallness of its 
yield, and it is apparently further 
beset by vexatious provisions and 
excess charges which aggravate im- 
porters and cumber business, without 
yielding any adequate return. We 
may hope then that, when the time 
comes for a fresh revision of the 
general and special customs tariffs 
of the kingdom—as come it speedily 
must—a step forward will be taken, 
and that England will be admitted 
within the inner circle, if Italy 
cannot find it in her heart to open 
her gates liberally to all alike. 

It would be decidedly her interest 
to doso, just because her wealth is not 


and Italy should get credit here 
also for at all events not slipping 
back into the slough from which 
she then emerged. 


mineral nor industrial in the English 
sense, but agricultural. How de- 
cidedly Italy is a pastoral cpuntry 
The present is seen best by her actual foreign 
trade. The staple exports of Italy, 
beyond her silk and her small 


tariff is, however, higher in a good 
many instances than that in force 


the duty is very heavy, varying from 26s. 5d. on unbleached cotton to 47s. on cotton 
prints per ewt., while cotton embroidery pays 4/. 14s. 37. per cewt. Woollen yarn comes 
off worse still, undyed paying 18s. 9d. and dyed 28s. 3d. per ewt., while woollen cloths 
pay substantially about the same nominal duties per ewt. as cotton. Blankets and 
carpets, for example, are charged 23s. 6d. to 32s. 6d., according to quality, per cwt. ; 
tapes and lace of pure wool or mixed 4/. 13s. 6d. Ordinary woollen tissues or cloths 
pay however either a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty or 3/. 5s. per ewt. What the 
incidence of much of this taxation is according to the values of the articles taxed it is of 
course impossible for any but exporters to tell; but it must vary considerably, and in 
some instances, when the cloth is of a cheap kind, represent something like 20 to 30 per 
cent. of its valueor more. The same may be said of linen, hempen and jute fabrics, all of 
which pay heavy taxes, which, if nominally less in amount than those levied by France or 
Russia, are by their rough and ready sort of adjustment probably practically as pro- 
hibitory. Measured by the wealth of Italy, compared with France, they must be more 
so. As to iron and steel the tariff of Italy is, if anything, more foolish than that of 
any other country we have had under review, because in this instance there is nothing 
to be protected worth speaking of. ‘There are no blown-up hectic home industries in iron 
to pamper and to fine the people for the maintenance of as in the United States, and 
therefore these duties have here not even the irrational excuse which the States, France, 
Austria, and Germany may plausibly advance. Italy charges, for all that, a duty of some 
sort on every kind of iron except pig iron and broken scraps. In some cases, as for example 
rails, the duty is relatively low, only some 54d. per cwt. or 9s. 2d. per ton; but in others 
it is very high—steel wire paying 9s. 5d. ; rolled and bar steel, 5s. 7d. ; tin plates, 6s. 1d. ; 
fine iron wire, 3s. 3}d.; tools for mechanics or agriculturists, 3s. 9¢.; knives of ordinary 
kinds, 20s, 4d.; and with fine handles, gos. 8d. per ewt. Steam-engine boilers and 
machinery of all sorts also pay duties ranging from Is. 73d. to 4s. 104d. per ‘ewt., 
agricultural machines being admitted at the lowest scale. All this indicates an 
extremely short-sighted policy, because it is hampering the progress of the community, 
without doing any class in it even a temporary benefit, or bringing the Government 
much profit. And these are by no meansall. Italy taxes the import of food grains, of 
meats, of sugar (which pays from 8s. 5d. to I1s. 9d. per cwt., according to fineness), 
and chemicals, such as the alkalis so valuable in agriculture, and yet with it all the 
gross income from the customs barely reaches 4,000,000/. a year. 
® See Tables in Mr. Herries’s Report, pp. 597-599. 
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amount of silk manufactures, being 
oil and wine, fruits and seeds, 
cereals, timber, animals, hemp and 
flax, some sorts of provisions, and 
a little wool. She is inevitably, 
in spite of the development of 
her local industries and manufac- 
tures, much dependent on foreign 
supply for many necessary articles 
of clothing, for much of her ma- 
chinery used in mills, on farms, on 
railways, and in steamboats. Italy 
is, in consequence, and in spite of 
herself, therefore, a customer of 
Great Britain of growing import- 
ance, or of other manufacturing 
countries, and she ought to re- 
cognise the fact soas to make the 
benefits as much as possible mutual. 
For example, she took from us 
alone, in 1875, about 2,600,000! 
worth of cotton yarn and piece 
goods, besides what may have 
reached her indirectly, and a con- 
siderable amount of iron and iron 
manufactures, as well as woollen 
goods and coal. The character of 
her trade with us is very decidedly 
fixed by the tariff, however, and 
we discover here, as in the case of 
France, a tendency to take from us 
raw or half manufactured articles 
in increasing quantities rather than 
the finished goods. It is not satis- 
factory, for instance, from our 
point of view, to find that the value 
of the cotton yarn entered for 
Italy was in 1875 almost as large 
as the value of the cotton cloths. 
It shows us that, however unfitted 
Italy may be by nature and circum- 
tances to become a great manu- 
facturing country, she can at least 
secure the temporary advantage of 
being her own provider in a con- 
siderable measure. She has no 
other advantage, however, except 
what the tariff may give, for living 
is not cheaper for the working 
classes in Italy than here, and, as a 
rule, the working classes are less 
capable, more ignorant, and more 
disposed to ‘ scamp’ work than our 
own, so that, with wages nominally 
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on a lower scale, the real rate ot 
production is probably more. I 
have not, indeed, considered the 
‘labour element’ or the ‘wages 
element’ in dealing with the com- 
peting capacities of other countries 
in contrast with our own, because, in 
my judgment, they are of compara- 
tively secondary importance to the 
primary forces of reserves of capital, 
of habit, and above all of geographi- 
cal and physical adaptabilities. 
Against the enormous advantage 
which England still possesses over 
all other countries, were she free 
of their markets, the wages ele- 
ment has little force. It is not 
labour itself so much as the faci- 
lities for applying labour in all 
departments of manufacture in the 
most economic manner possible 
which determines the battle, and 
in these facilities no country in the 
world can hope for some time to 
rival us. So far as the policy of 
Italy tends to fight against this 
superiority I, therefore, hold it to 
be mistaken; but it is a policy 
which we cannot immediately hope 
to see departed from here or else- 
where; and we cannot therefore 
expect that the present reaction, 
partly the result of over-specula- 
tion, partly artificial, will soon end 
even in increased demand from 
Italy. 

Left unforced, the course which 
Italy might pursue with most ad- 
vantage to herself and to the world, 
as a commercial nation, is very 
clearly marked out by her poverty, 
her physical peculiarities, and her 
geographical situation. To the first 
we shall refer again presently, and, 
as to the second, we need only say 
that the highly favoured climate 
and rich soil of Italy render her 
admirably adapted for the produc- 
tion of wine, oil, sugar, maize, and 
choice fruits, for which she would 
find, and does find, a ready mar- 
ket, not in Europe only, but also in 
the East, and in America, North 
and South. Already a consider- 
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able trade is established with the 
United States, for instance, and 
the large flow of Italian emigra- 
tion to that region, as to Brazil 
and the River Plata, tends to ex- 
tend this kind of commerce. But 
for the backward character of Ita- 
lian agriculture, which, except in 
Piedmont and perhaps part of 
Lombardy, is not worthy the name 
of tillage at all, Italy might to-day 
be much more prominent as a rival 
of France in the supply of luxurious 
nations with dainties, and of phy- 
sically ill-conditioned countries with 
cheap food. It is with Italy, as 
with France, the fruits of the earth 
which must form the solid basis of 
all her trade. To much of the rest 
of the world these fruits are, or 
might become, delicacies of the most 
precious kind ; and whatever Italy 
does, therefore, to develop agri- 
culture, is better than the establish- 
ment of a dozen unhealthy fac- 
tories. In some measure the 


Italian Government may be said 


to see this, inasmuch as_ they 
devote a considerable amount of 
attention to agricultural educa- 
tion, establish depéts of agricul- 
tural implements in various districts 
for the purpose of educating the 
people, and so forth; but that is 
only toying with the great reforms 
needed, which must include a wide 
remodelling of the fiscal burdens, 
a new cadastral survey, followed by 
a revised land tax, and the protection 
of the tillers of the soil alike from 
the extortions of their landlords 
and the robberies of the brigand. 
Recent letters from Italy have 
shown the Italians to be morbidly 
sensitive to this last subject ; and 
the curious vanity which they have 
displayed about their rights and 
liberties is not pleasant. For cer- 
tainly this brigand question is one 
more vital to the true pros- 
perity and settlement of Italy than 
almost any other. Until these 
nefarious robbers are extirpated, 
and the so-called upper classes of 
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the towns—the remnant of a de- 
based and corrupt nobility—pre- 
vented from aiding and abetting 
them in their depredations, Italy 
cannot advance as an agricultural 
nation. Her peasantry, unable to 
cultivate the vine, the olive, and the 
citron in peace, must remain, over 
half the land almost, degraded, 
stupid, or wasteful. Instead of 
strutting about, talking of national 
dignity, therefore, Italian states- 
men would do well quietly to set 
about the task of making each 
man’s life and property secure 
through the length and breadth of 
the land. Unless they do so, their 
work may one day be partially un- 
done, and the country, ill-taxed and 
over-taxed, poor and vexed by 
thieves and priests, may see itself 
outstripped on every hand. In 
vine-growing now it cannot for a 
moment compete with France or 
Spain, hardly with Greece ; indeed, 
but for the dishonest trade with 
France in bad wines, used for 
adulteration, the export wine trade 
of the mainland would be of no 
value at all hardly, and no 
Italian wine is known widely 
in England except the Sicilian 
Marsala. If she does not take 
care her silk trade will be in danger 
from the competition of our Aus- 
tralian Colonies, as well as from 
that of China and Japan. Italy 
has done much; but what she has 
done only brings into most startling 
relief all that she has to do. And, 
latterly, not the tariff only, but 
several acts of internal administra- 
tion, show signs of retrogression 
rather than progress, which the 
best friends of Italy must lament 
over. Her apathetic deputies are 
far too disposed to shirk their 
duties, and would do better to dis- 
play the fire and hot-headedness of 
the French Assembly than the 
selfish absenteeism now so common, 
which makes the Sardinian think 
he has nothing to do with the 
affairs of Lombardy; the Lombard 
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indifferent to what interests Venice ; 
and all the North together agree in 
looking with something like cold 
dislike on the troubles of Sicily and 
the South. Ministers, aided by 
such a Parliament, are hardly to be 
blamed if they sometimes go back- 
wards in their attempt to keep the 
State solvent, and not the least 
unsatisfactory feature is the little 
help they get from the King, who, 
but for his family, might ere now 
have ruined all the fair prospect. 
Reverting to our immediate sub- 
ject, the re-establishment of the grist 
tax was, for example, a distinctly 
retrograde movement. It costs the 
nation, directly or indirectly, per- 
haps five times as much as it yields. 
The mere irritation to which the 
millers who grind the corn and those 
who own it are alike subject must 
be very dispiriting, and check 
agricultural progress. Italy copies 
French fashions a good deal in the 
manner of her taxation: and we 
find all the array of succession 
duties, mortmain dues, stamps, 
taxes on locomotion, licences, and 
such like in full sway. Some of 
them are wise and fair enough, and 
might bear increasing, were their 
impact fairly distributed; but many 
of them are obstructive and in- 
jurious to the prosperous growth 
of the national wealth. Italy also 
has her tobacco monopoly, on the 
security of which she raised a 
loan for 9,500,000l. in 1868. Yet 
who will say that it is not hurt- 
fal to her true interests. But of 
wider scope for evil, almost unpro- 
ductive as they are, we must cha- 
racterise the export duties now 
levied on many articles of vital 
importance to Italy. These duties 
have, like those on imports, been 
increased in recent years under the 
plea of necessity, and now act as a 
serious barrier on free export. A 
low customs duty on exports may 
do more harm than a higher one on 
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imports, because it cripples the 
nation in competition directly, and, 
as it were, at the sources of its life ; 
and no country is so exclusively 
possessed of advantages in the pro- 
duction of any particular article as 
to be safe under such hindrances. 
The liberal Sardinian customs law 
of 1854 was much inveighed against 
at the time it came into force,'® and 
when its benefits were spread par- 
tially over the rest of the kingdom 
of Italy the manufacturing classes 
looked as usual for ruin. Of course 
no such ruin took place. On the 
contrary Italy has prospered in 
proportion to the liberality of her 
commercial policy, and if many 
branches of her industry stagnate 
now, it is because, apart from 
general causes affecting all trade, 
she has gone backwards. After 
the passing of the liberal import 
tariff, the import of raw cotton 
rose from an average of about 
6,500,000lbs. to over 17,000,000lbs., 
and in other respects home in- 
dustries such as these were bene- 
fitted. What has thus, as always, 
proved true in the case of imports 
holds good with still greater force 
in regard to exports, because a tax 
on production is of all taxes the 
most wasteful. Make bread dear 
and you make life hard; and in 
like manner put a barrier between 
the tiller of the soil and a free 
market in any raw produce, and 
you strike at the root of the entire 
national prosperity. This is un- 
fortunately what Italy has in no 
small measure done by her grain 
taxes, her grist tax, and her vexa- 
tious, barren export duties. Let 
her take a lesson from the policy of 
her greatest statesman and repeal 
these, and she will have done more 
to stimulate agriculture than all 
her schools and exhibitions ever 
can do. On the whole, agri- 
culture may be pronounced more 
burdened than manufactures since 
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the recent tinkering at the tariff 
has, in various ways, increased the 
pressure on this, the all-important 
source of her prosperity. I give at 
foot Mr. Herries’s figures, compar- 
ing the present export duties 
charged on a few of the principal 
articles with those in force in 
1863 and 1864, which was the 
period when the tariff was lowest."! 
Hard necessity may be pleaded for 
this backward movement as for 
that in the import duties; but no 
such plea can be admitted for a 
moment, inasmuch as taxation of 
this kind tends to keep agriculture 
—and all that depends on it—pri- 
mitive and unproductive. Therefore 
this policy must also, and necessa- 
rily, lessen the tax-paying power of 
the community, and the coherence 
of the young State. The whole 
fiscal system of Italy thus requires 
to be remodelled, special favouritism 
in tariffs done away with, and the 
duties which cannot be dispensed 
with levied with as little irksome- 
ness as possible on the articles that 
can bear a tax with the least injury 
to the country. Till this is done 
the trade of Italy will not grow as 
it ought to do now in the directions 
which nature has marked out for it, 
and I will even say that the conso- 
lidation of the races which inhabit 
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the peninsula cannot be held as. 
sured, while their free development 
is in this manner forbidden. 

We may, I think, put aside, then, 
all fear of Italy either becoming a 
rival to England in any of her im. 
portant branches of manufacture, 
or that, once unfettered, she will 
cease to be a progressive customer. 
The character of the trade between 
the two countries may vary in some 
measure, but I do not think that it 
will grow less in bulk or value, and 
a liberal, well-organised, and classi- 
fied tariff in Italy would, I am sure, 
make it year by year greater, to the 
benefit of both countries. But 
there is another direction in which 
I think Italy may not only rival us, 
but become in a great degree, and 
within well-defined limits, a mono- 
polist, if she goes on as she has 
done these last dozen years. Her 
geographical situation peculiarly 
fits her to become again the distri- 
buting and carrying maritime nation 
for Central Europe and the Levant. 
I do not dream of a revived 
Venice. Venice may indeed flourish 
again in a modest way, but not 
as a great port and mart for the 
civilised world. I mean, rather, 
that the sea-borne trade of Italy 
and of the neighbours of Italy along 
the Greek archipelago, in Egypt 
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and Syria, and possibly even in the 
Black Sea and the Danube, seems 
likely to be carried on more and 
more in Italian ships, and that her 
merchant marine may in time come 
to be no mean rival of that of Eng- 
land in those regions of the South 
and Kast. The progress of Italian 
shipping since the establishment of 
the kingdom is evidence that in this 
direction she has already taken con- 
siderable strides. Italian vessels not 
only nearly monopolise the coasting 
trade of the Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean ports near her borders, but 
the Rubattino line of ocean steamers, 
sailing from Genoa and other ports, 
compete successfully both with the 
Austrian Lloyds and the French 
Messagerie Maritime lines in the 
Eastern seas. Moreover, the fact 
that our own mail company, the once 
unrivalled Peninsular and Oriental, 
is compelled to make a depdt at 
Brindisi, is itself a sign of change 
in the position of the Eastern trade. 
As yet, this depédt may be said to 
exist only for the convenience of 
overland passengers and fast mails, 
but goods will be sure to follow in 
time this overland route to some 
extent, and a certain portion of the 
carrying trade of England become 
diverted to Italy. The Suez Canal 
has hitherto been almost an English 
waterway, and will, no doubt, long 
continue to be used in a predomi- 
nating degree by English ships ; but 
it obviously makes competition by a 
country situated as Italy is much 
easier than it was before, and that 
competition is being even now felt. 
Looking at the map, we see that the 
harbours of Italy are, as it were, 
placed directly in the way of ships 
coming westward through theCanal, 
and that the Asiatic trade which the 
discovery of the Cape passage threw 
into the hands of the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, and the English, to the 
ruin of Venice and Genoa, must 
tend now to cause it to revert in 
some measure to its old channels. 
Steam, no doubt, neutralises the 
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altered circumstances somewhat, 
but not altogether. Once let Cen- 
tral Europe get consolidated into 
peaceful communities, Turkey be- 
come pacified or obliterated as a 
separate State, to be replaced by, at 
worst, less devastating governing 
agencies, and we may expect the 
trade of Italy as a common carrier on 
the seas to be greatly extended in that 
quarter. The cotton mills which 
she possesses, or that may exist in 
Austria, Hungary, and Bavaria, are 
likely to draw their supplies of Indian 
cotton direct from the ports of 
shipment, or by Italian ships, al- 
most direct, instead, as heretofore, 
through England. Marts for the 
raw produce of India and China 
are thus not unlikely to spring up 
in Genoa and Leghorn, if not in 
Venice and Naples, just as a woul 
mart is now rising into importance 
at Antwerp, and London will then 
no longer occupy the exclusive posi- 
tion which the wars and follies of 
her neighbours have maintained her 
in for so long. 

Nor need Italy halt with the East- 
ern trade. Her connections with 
the Brazils and South America, as 
well as with the United States and 
the islands in the Spanish Main, are 
extending, though comparatively 
insignificant now, and, unless emi- 
gration from her shores ceases, are 
likely to extend. 

Therefore, although, as manu- 
facturers, I do not think we have 
much cause to look on Italy with 
any dread as a competitor for a 
portion of the European carrying 
trade which has been so long in 
our hands, in all its most valuable 
departments, I think she is 
destined to make a more marked 
impression on our monopoly in her 
own immediate neighbourhood than 
almost any other European nation. 
Even at present Italy stands for- 
ward amongst the nations of the 
world as a great shipowning nation. 
The only European country that is 
ahead of her besides ourselves is 
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Norway, which has always been 
prominent with its seafaring popu- 
lation, and which has much of the 
carrying trade of Germany, Russia, 
and Denmark in its hands. Year 
by year, until the last two years, 
when depressed trade has produced 
some slackening, the tonnage of 
foreign vessels entering our ports 
has been on the increase, and of 
this increase Italy bears its full 
share. 

We must accept Italian competi- 
tion on the sea as a factor of grow- 
ing importance therefore, and, in- 
stead of being jealous of it, seek 
to utilise it where it can serve our 
ends, just as we allow other coun- 
tries to use our shipping for theirs. 
There must be free trade in ship 
freights as in everything else, and 
in the meantime we need have no 
fear that Italy will, for a long time 
to come, drive us much from our 
markets, if she ever does it. While 
her budgets show an annual deficit, 
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while her paper currency is always 
at a discount which seldom sinks 
much below ro per cent., and while 
her internal administration is but 
half organised and her taxation op- 
pressive, she cannot run far in the 
race with the free-traders. Free 
trade is, after all, our great strong- 
hold, and when we recognise how 
far behind us in this respect all other 
nations yet are, we may be easy in 
our minds, provided always, of 
course, we continue to work as 
heretofore. Free trade will do no- 
thing for a nation of sloths. At 
present I see no signs anywhere 
that other countries are in the least 
likely to be more diligent than we 
are. Italy, at all events, gives no 
such indication, and against her 
competition we can not only pit 
superior and freer industry, but a 
higher order of agriculture, and a 
system of internal taxation on the 
whole much less oppressive. 


A. J. W. 





FOREIGN RELATIONS OF CHINA.! 


By a CHINESE. 


OW was it that your nation 
(China) shut itself up for 

ages and centuries without com- 
munication with other nations? 
Now China having entered into 
treaties of commerce with different 
countries, why should the Govern- 
ment still pursue an_ exclusive 
policy? Why don’t your people 
like foreigners to come to China 
just as we like foreigners to come 
to this country? Are not your 
people hostile to foreigners? Such 
and similar questions have often 
been put to me since my residence 
in London, now a period of more 
than two years; and thongh plain 
and simple these questions seem 
to be, they cannot be satisfactorily 
answered in a few words. Indeed, 
they involve questions of national 
character and international policy ; 
and to do justice to the subject, a 
short inquiry into the history of 
China in its early and present rela- 
tions with foreigners will not be 
unnecessary. I may be allowed at 
the outset to make a remark that 
however much I should wish to see 
justice done to my country, and 
that it will be my endeavour to 
clear certain erroneous notions 
concerning it, yet I am not the 
man who would extol the people of 
one country at the expense of 
those of another—whose zeal and 
patriotism for his fatherland are 
so strong as to make him blind to 
its faults and shortcomings. If I 
should happen to express any 
opinion from which any one of 
your readers may differ, I hope 
he may attribute it to the result 
of honest convictions of one who 
has taken great pains to study the 


subject, and who from many years’ 
personal observation has had op- 
portunity of judging what he 
thinks. My aim will be fiat justitia, 
yuat celum, or, in other words, 
after the great principle of 
righteousness enunciated by Men- 
cius, one of our most eminent phi- 
losophers, only substituting in this . 
case justice for righteousness, when 
he says, ‘I like life and I like 
righteousness, but if I cannot keep 
the two together, 1 would rather 
let go life and choose righteous- 
ness.’ 

The first inquiry will be, What 
are the natural dispositions of the 
Chinese towards foreigners? Much 
has been said and written about 
their animosity to foreigners, and 
their wish to exclude them from 
their country. But, let me ask, are 
they naturally disposed to be so? 
If we go back to the early period 
of foreign intercourse in China, it 
would be found that so far from 
this having been the case, for 
many centuries they were exceed- 
ingly well disposed to strangers. 
According to our history, China 
was never shut against foreign 
nations, and did not prohibit 
strangers to enter our country. It 
is true that from an early period, 
entertaining a notion that we were 
in a state of civilisation com- 
paratively superior to other people 
then generally known to us, we kept 
aloof from them, and continued 
to work our way by independent 
measures and means, while science, 
art, and civilisation were making 
wonderful strides in Europe. But 
this is not exclusion. In some 
of our early records it is said that 


' [Written in English by a Chinese gentleman who has resided two years in London. 
—Ep.] 
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persons from the south, north, 
west, and east, came to trade in 
our country. During the Chow 
dynasty (about B.c. 1000) inter- 
course was opened with the States 
of Tinchuk (India). In the time 
of the Western Han dynasty (about 
B.C. 200) people came from Cantoo 
and other southern nations. From 
time immemorial the Chinese had 
been friendly to foreigners, and 
every kindness and hospitality was 
shown tothem. They never thought 
of restricting the movements of a 
traveller, or placing any obstacles 
in his way except such as were 
intended for his safety. Not 
having my native books with me, 
I am at present unable to quote 
any work giving an account of the 
kind treatment shown from time 
to time by emperors downwards 
to foreigners that had happened 
to come to our country; but any 
one conversant with our literature 
and history will not fail to re- 
member such familiar expressions 
as ‘showing kindly consideration 
to people from afar’ in our classics, 
which were written in a period 
anterior to the Christian era, and 
which prove the natural tendency 
of the Chinese to treat foreigners 
kindly. As an instance of their 
hospitality to foreigners, may be 
noticed the case of shipwreck. 
If a ship happened to be wrecked 
on any coast in China, or driven to 
any port in distress, as not un- 
usually was the case with the 
Corean and other foreign vessels, 
the inhabitants of the port or the 
local officers invariably rendered 
assistance to the crew of the dis- 
tressed or wrecked ship, and re- 
ported to the Government, who 
made provisions for them and sent 
them safely back to their country. 
This is still done, and we frequently 
read reports of such cases in the 
Pekin Gazette. Whatever faults, 
then, the Chinese may have, of 
this I am sure, that they had no 
prejudice against foreigners, and 
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that naturally they were well dis- 
posed towards them. This is not 
my individual opinion or the 
opinion of the Chinese only, but it 
was the opinion of the early tra- 
vellers to our country. It is gene- 
rally believed that many centuries 
before the Christian era a com. 
mercial intercourse had been esta- 
blished between China and the 
Greek empire, and that the pro. 
ducts chiefly sought were silken 
and cotton cloths, gems, pearls, 
and other articles. The culture 
of silk was introduced from China 
into Europe in the reign of Jus- 
tinian. The journals of Wahab 
and Abuzaid, the two great Arab 
travellers to China between A.D. 
850 and 877, give an interesting 
account of what they saw, and 
they plainly show that China was 
then free to all travellers. We 
have also the celebrated itineraries 
of the great Venetian traveller of 
the Middle Ages, Marco Polo. 
Anyone who has read his inte- 
resting accounts will remember 
that he, accompanying his father 
Nicolo and his uncle Maffeo, on 
their second visit to China in 1274, 
stayed in that country for seven- 
teen years. They were very well 
received, and every consideration 
was shown to them. Marco Polo 
received great favours from the 
great Khan Kublai, who being 
pleased with his intelligence and 
ability, employed him on many 
missions and conferred a_ high 
office on him in Chehkiang. Sub- 
sequent travellers have also written 
on the same subject, but they all 
agree to convey the impression 
that China was then free to all 
travellers, and that the people, from 
the emperor downwards, were 
friendly to strangers. 

But the question still remains, 
are the Chinese as a nation well 
disposed towards foreigners, now 
as they were formerly; and, if not, 
what has taken place to alienate 
their good-will, and forfeit their 
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respect for foreigners? The answer 
is by no means a very difficult one, 
and the cause is not far to seek. 
And here I will at once candidly 
admit without discussion, that as 
regards foreign intercourse the 
existing tone of the policy of the 
Chinese Government is different to 
what it was, and that the present 
feelings of the Chinese as a nation, 
especially of those who are patriotic 
to their country, are far from being 
favourable to foreigners. It is a 
matter of deep regret to me to find 
such the case, but if we reflect for 
one moment upon the events that 
have taken place in connection 
with foreign intercourse during 
the last three centuries, and the 
disastrous consequences that have 
ensued from the several foreign 


wars, we can hardly be surprised: 


that they should have produced 
such untoward result. I have 
already said that in early times 
foreigners were well received in 
China; now let us see how this 
kindly reception and good feeling 
were abused and converted into, I 
am sorry to say, hatred and aver- 
sion. In 1516 a Portuguese named 
Rafael Perestrello first sailed in a 
vessel for China, and as his voyage 
proved very successful, it soon had 
the effect of engaging others in 
similar enterprises. Consequently 
in the year following (1517) Fernao 
Peres de Andrade came in four 
Portuguese and four Malay vessels, 
and anchored at Tam-ao, a port in 
one of the islands called Sanchuen, 
or by corruption, St. John’s Island. 
He proceeded to Canton, where 
he had perfect freedom to trade. 
By his fair dealings he gave great 
satisfaction to the natives at Canton; 
but his brother Simon came the 
following year, with one ship and 
three junks to Tam-ao, and, by 
his outrageous conduct, entirely 
reversed the favourable opinion 
formed of his countrymen. The 
bent of his spirit was greediness, 
partiality and despotism. He wil- 
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lingly countenanced robbers, kid- 
nappers, and all sorts of malver- 
sation. He built a fort, and ended 
by arrogating to himself the prero- 
gative of a sovereign; he condemned 
a man to death, and had him 
executed. At length a Chinese 
squadron laid siege to the port 
of Tam-ao. Simon would have 
perished of hunger had not a 
strong favourable gale arisen. He 
took advantage of the accident and 
retired, with three of his vessels, 
in 1521. Other voyages were 
made by the Portuguese, and they 
succeeded in establishing a factory 
at Ningpo, and carried on a pros- 
perous trade in Amoy. In 1537 
there were three Portuguese settle- 
ments near Canton, one at Lam- 
pacao, a small island, one at St. 
John’s, and the third just begun at 
Macao. But they behaved them- 
selves so badly that they excited the 
hatred of the natives. One oftheir 
outrageous acts was going out in 
large parties into neighbouring 
villages and seizing women and 
virgins. The result was that the 
natives at Ningpo rose against them, 
destroyed some hundreds of them, 
and burned thirty-five ships and two 
junks. Four years later they were 
also driven from Chinchew, a new 
settlement, and restricted to Lam- 
pagao. . The Spaniards first entered 
China, it is generally believed, in 
1575, and they had the privileges 
of trading at Macao, Canton, as 
well as at Amoy. They did not, 
however, win golden opinions from 
the natives, and the conduct of their 
countrymen towards the Chinese in 
Manila was far from inspiring con- 
fidence in them. Soon after the 
conquest of Manila and the Phi- 
lippines, in 1543, by the Spanish, 
Chinese merchants began to trade 
there, but the Spaniards treated 
them with peculiar severity. They 
were burdened with all sorts of 
taxes to which no other people were 
subjected, and their presence was 
discouraged. If the Spaniards so 
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treated the Chinese in Manila, how 
could they expect better treatment 
when they came to China? ‘Re- 
quite kindness for kindness,’ says 
Confucius, ‘ and justice for wrongs;’ 
and it is no matter for wonder that 
the precept of our greatest sage 
was followed to the letter in this 
instance. An influential Chinese 
was so indignant at the harsh and 
unjust treatment shown to our 
countrymen in Manila, that on his 
return to Canton he represented to 
the authorities what he had seen 
there, which became the model and 
motive in treating foreigners in 
Canton, and thus gave rise to the 
restrictive system of the Co-hong, 
which existed for nearly a cen- 
tury. The Dutch were not more 
favourable than others in the 
eyes of Chinese. After capturing 
Malacca, the Spicg Islands, and other 
places, they appeared withasquadron 
of seventeen vessels, and attacked 
Macao in 1622. Repulsed, with 
the loss of their admiral and about 
300 men, they retired, and estab- 
lished themselves on the Panghu, 
or Pescadores, in 1624. Here they 
built a fort, forced the Chinese to 
do their work, and treated them 
with great severity. They also 
annoyed the coast with their ships, 
which excited the jealousy of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, as well 
as the disgust of the Chinese. After 
many parleys, the Dutch were in- 
duced to remove to Formosa, where 
they established sovereignty over 
the island ; but after a rule of some 
twenty-eight years’ duration, it was 
retaken by aChinese chieftain, Ching 
Chingkung, known by the Portu- 
guese as Koxinga, 

With regard to the intercourse 
of the English with China it 


did not commence until 1637. At 
that time, it must be remembered, 
the Portuguese had gained a firm 
footing in China, and their settle- 
ment in Macao was the chief empo- 
where foreign trade was 
In that year some 


rium 
carried on. 
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English merchants, having obtained 
a charter from King Charles I. for 
trading to the East Indies, de- 
spatched a fleet of several ships 
under the command of Captain 
Weddell, with letters to the Portu- 
guese in Macao, requesting their 
assistance in their projected inter- 
course with the Chinese. When 
Captain Weddell’s fleet arrived, the 
Portuguese received him coldly, and 
instead of rendering him any help, 
they did all they could to frustrate 
the object of his mission. They 
vilified the English people, and re- 
presented them to the Chinese to be 
rogues, thieves, beggars, and other 
detestable characters they could 
imagine. Knowing nothing of the 
English people, it was no matter 
for surprise that the Chinese should 
naturally be loth to have any- 
thing to do with a people whose 
reputation had been made _ so 
black by their nearer neighbours, 
who had opportunities of judging 
them. In the meantime, the English 
fleet set sail for the river of Canton, 
and, passing the Bogue Forts, they 
aroused the suspicion of the Chinese. 
The Chinese, remembering the noto- 
rious character given of them by 
the Portuguese, and misconceiving 
the object of their expedition, fired a 
few shotat them. This incensed the 
whole fleet, which at once began to 
play furiously upon the forts with 
their broadsides, and, after firing 
for two or three homurs, the crew 
landed, took the forts, put aboard 
all their ordnance, fired the council 
house, and demolished what they 
could. The boats of the fleet also 
seized a junk Jaden with boards and 
timber, and another with salt. A 
vessel of small moment was also 
surprised, by which a letter was 
sent to the Chief Mandarin at 
Canton, explaining their conduct 
and asking the liberty of trade. 
This letter was replied to, and, after 
some negotiation, trade was per- 
mitted, and the ships were supplied 
with cargoes, ‘This, it is generally 
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said, was the first commercial inter- 
course of the English in China ; and 
it is to be regretted that it should 
have been such as to produce an 
unfavourable impression on the 
Chinese. 

It may here be noticed that much 
of the early difficulties experienced 
by the English in obtaining a 
friendly intercourse with the Chinese 
was owing to the policy of the 
Portuguese, who, by slanders and 
misrepresentations, managed to pre- 
vent them from participating in a 
trade at Canton till 1684. Sir John 
F. Davis, who was her Majesty’s 
late Plenipotentiary in China, speak- 
ing of the active measures made by 
the East India Company towards 
securing a regular intercourse at 
Canton, remarks that 


in the progress of all these trials one of 
the most striking circumstances is the stupid 
pertinacity with which the Portuguese of 
Macao excluded English ships from that 
port, and the perfidy with which they mis- 
represented their supposed rivals to the 
Chinese, with a view to prevent their get- 
ting a footing at Canton. In the course of 
time they have teen unable to exclude us 
altogether even from Macao; but their 
systematic policy has been to attribute 
motives to the English which should in- 
jure them with the provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Not only the English were grossly 
slandered by the Portuguese, but 
the Europeans have to thank the 
latter for the name and character by 
which they have been generally 
known in China. The same writer 
says : 


Their [Portuguese] early conduct was 
not calculated to impress the Chinese with 
any favourable idea of Europeans; and 
when, in the course of time, they came to 
be competitors with the Dutch and the 
English, the contests of mercantile avarice 
tended to place them all in a still worse 
point of view. To this day the character 
of Europeans is represented as that of a 
race of men intent alone on the gains of 
commercial traffic, and regardless altogether 
of the means of attainment. Struck by 
the perpetual hostilities which existed 
among these foreign adventurers, assimi- 
lated in other respects by a close resem- 
blance in their costumes and manners, the 
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Government of the country became disposed 
to treat them with a degree of jealousy and 
exclusion which it had not deemed neces- 
sary to be exercised towards the more 


peaceable and well-ordered Arabs, their 
predecessors. 


Subsequent events were so far 
from removing the doubts and 
suspicions of the Chinese towards 
the English, that they confirmed 
their unfavourable opinion and 
excited their jealousy and hatred. 
Whatever advantages may have 
attended the establishment of foreign 
intercourse with China, one of 
its consequences has been (though 
not meant by the foreigners) to 
work the ruin of the nation by 
demoralising its people with opium. 
A century ago opium was un- 
known in China, except simply 
for its medicinal quality. It 
is recorded, to the eternal dis- 
honour and shame of foreign mer- 
chants in China, that for many 
years, by their smuggling, and now 
by open importations, the opium 
traffic has been vigorously carried 
on, and increased to such an extent 
that the trade in this article alone 
reaches the value of ten millions 
sterling annually. It was mainly 
in defence of the illegal opium 
traffic that the China war of 1841 
was waged by England, and hence 
it has been aptly stigmatised as ‘ the 
Opium War.’ Some men would 
demur to this appellation, and 
argue that that war was carried 
on for other purposes than for 
the sake of opium. But let the 
plain facts speak for themselves. 
Seeing that the traffic in opium 
(which, be it remembered, was then 
illegal) had increased to a wonderful 
degree, and being aware of the dire 
calamity caused to his people by 
the use of the drug, the Empe- 
ror Taukwang despatched Lin as 
his Imperial High Commissioner 
with full powers to eradicate the 
vice. On arrival at Canton the 
High Commissioner took active 
measures to prohibit the consump- 
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tion of opium by the people, and to 
stop the contraband trade. This 
he succeeded in doing for a time; 
but being informed that there was 
a large quantity of opium stored on 
board ships off Lintin, and failing 
to obtain its surrender by exhor- 
tation, he placed the foreigners at 
Canton in strict surveillance under 
patrols and sentinels until the entire 
surrender of their opium was made. 
Being placed in such an unpleasant 
position, they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to comply with the Commis- 
sioner’s demands by delivering up 
to him in all 20,291 chests of 
opium—the whole of which was 
afterwards, by command of the 
Emperor, completely destroyed—‘ a 
solitary instance in the history 
of the world of a pagan monarch 
preferring to destroy what would 
injure his subjects rather than to 
fill his own pockets by its sale.”® 
This was the main cause of the 
first war, and for the destruction of 
that opium six millions of dollars 
were exacted. The step taken by 
Commissioner Lin to obtain the 
opium was no doubt extraordinary 
and arbitrary ; but being ignorant 
of the usages and rules of inter- 
national policy, he believed he was 
perfectly justified in the course he 
adopted with a view to secure the 
destruction of the drug which 
otherwise might poison his fellow- 
countrymen. Some may still con- 
tend, perhaps, that the war was not 
undertaken solely for the loss of 
opium, but mainly for insults shown 
to the British subjects. I will not 
stop to discuss this point, and I 
will even admit that other causes 
accelerated the war; but, at the 
same time, it must not be forgotten 
that the persistent obstinacy of the 
foreign merchants, after repeated 
warnings, in importing the drug, 
which was then contraband, gave 
rise to much ill-feeling against 
them; and I am convinced that, if 
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the contraband traffic had ceased, 
there would have been no war. 
After this peace between China 
and England ensued for abont 
fifteen years, at the expiration 
of which time another war broke 
out, the cause of which was no 
more tenable than the first. In 
fact, that war was condemned by a 
vote of the British House of Com- 
mons when the question was 
brought into debate by Mr. Cobden. 
The facts are shortly these:—A 
Chinese junk, or lorcha, called 
Arrow, whose owner and crew were 
all Chinese—except one English- 
man, who was employed nominally 
as master—was boarded by some 
Chinese officers on the Canton 
river, and twelve of her Chinese 
crew were taken out of her for 
having been engaged in acts of 
piracy. The vessel, having been 
registered in Hongkong, an Eng- 
lish colony in China, was carrying 
the English flag; but on Oc. 
tober 8, 1856, when she was 
boarded by the Chinese authorities, 
she had no right to use it, her 
license to do so having expired on 
September 27. This circumstance 
was, however, not allowed to have 
the least weight; and Mr. Parkes 
(now Sir Harry Parkes), then 
British Consul at Canton—by order 
of his superior officer, Sir John 
Bowring, Governor of Hongkong 
and Superintendent of British Trade 
in China—demanded the immediate 
restoration of the captured crew. 
Nine of them were consequently 
released ; but the remaining three 
were detained on the ground of 
having, according to their own 
confession, been engaged in piracy 
in the previous month. Now, since 
it was proved that they were 
pirates, they ought to have been 
left in the hands of Chinese autho- 
rities, to be dealt with by them. 
Pirates, being the common enemies 
of all mankind, may be captured 


2 See The Middle Kingdom, by 8S, Wells Williams, vol. ii. p. 518. 
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by any State in the world, for trial 
at its own tribunals, This doctrine 
has been universally recognised and 
sanctioned by all publicists. I shall 
only quote Sir R, Phillimore on this 
subject because he is not merely a 
celebrated writer on international 
law, but also an eminent judge of 
the Court of Admiralty. In his 
Commentaries on International Law, 


Section 356, he lays the law down 
thus : 


To whatever country the pirate may have 
originally belonged, he is justiciable every- 
where ; his detestable occupation has made 
him hostis humani generis, and he cannot 
on any ground claim immunity from the 
trial of his captor. 


Can anything be clearer than 
that? Now let us see what the 
complaint against the Chinese au- 
thorities was. It was the alleged 
infraction of the 9th article of the 
Supplemental Treaty of October 8, 
1843, which runs as follows: 


If lawless natives of China, having com- 
mitted crimes or offences against their own 
Government, shall flee to Hongkong, or to 
the English ships of war, or English mer- 
chant ships, for refuge, they shall, if dis- 
covered by the English officers, be handed 
over at once to the Chinese officers for trial 
and punishment; or if, before such dis- 
covery be made by tho English officers, it 
should be ascertained or suspected by the 
officers of the Government of China whither 
such criminals and offenders have fled, a 
communication shall be made to the proper 
English officer, in order that the said 
criminals and offenders may be rigidly 
searched for, seized, and, on proof or ad- 
mission of their guilt, delivered up. In 
like manner, if any soldier or sailor, or any 
other person, whatever his caste or country, 
who is a subject of the Crown of England, 
shall, from any cause or on any pretence, 
desert, fly, or eseape into the Chinese terri- 
tory, such soldier or sailor, or any other 
person, shall be apprehended and confined 
by the Chinese authorities, and sent to the 
nearest British consular or other Govern- 
ment officer. In neither case shall conceal- 
ment or refuge be afforded. 


And the supposed offence in the 
case under review was the insult 
to the English flag by boarding the 
lorcha Arrow without previous 


communication to, and permission 
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from, the English Consul at Canton. 
Now, it must be borne in mind that, 
according to international law, a 
private vessel in a foreign port is 
liable to be visited by the local au- 
thorities, and that any offender found 
on board may be taken away. Such 
being the generally recognised law 
of nations, it was necessary 
that, in order to afford a valid 
ground of complaint against the 
Chinese officers in the case of the 
Arrow, it should be clearly shown 
that she came within the category 
of ships enumerated in the above 
clause of the treaty. Now, the Arrow 
was Chinese-built, and owned by a 
Chinese, with a Chinese crew, ex- 
cept her nominal master ; and though 
sbe had been registered in Hong- 
kong, and permitted to carry the 
British flag purely by virtue of a 
local ordinance which had been 
passed without confirmation by an 
Order of the Queen in Council, it was, 
under the circumstances, gravely 
open to the objection (I have the 
high authority of Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord St. Leonards, and other distin- 
guished lawyers to that effect) that 
such a vessel could not be legally 
construed a British vessel; while, 
on the other hand, it was beyond 
the shadow of doubt that, at the 
time of that treaty being entered 
into, such a class of Chinese owned 
and manned vessel as the Arrow 
was could not have been contem- 
plated by the high contracting 
parties to be classed under ‘ English 
merchant ships,’ and such forced 
interpretation was contrary to the 
spirit and letter of the treaty. But 
waiving these points, and even sup- 
posing that she had been properly 
constituted a British ship, with 
legal right to carry the British 
flag, still there was this plain fact, 
that at the time of her being 
boarded by the Chinese authorities 
she had ceased to be a British vessel, 
her license, on whichaloneher claims 
were based, having expired a week 
previously. Thus from every point 
cc2 
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of view the attempt of setting up 
the plea that the Arrow was an 
English ship entirely failed; and 
one would have thought that since 
the remaining three men had been 
proved to be pirates, their release 
should not have been insisted upon. 
So far, however, from this being 
the case, the immediate surrender 
of the pirates, and a letter of apology 
for their arrest, were peremptorily 
demanded, with an intimation that 
if such demands were not complied 
with within forty-eight hours, ex- 
treme measures would be resorted 
to. The Viceroy Yeh, after much 
hesitation, returned the pirates, but 
declined to send a letter of apology, 
as, deeming the vessel to be a Chi- 
nese ship, he could not see that he 
had anything to apologise for. Upon 
this naval operations were at once 
commenced, and a second unjust 
and most calamitous war was car- 
ried on, with the results of which 
all must be familiar. 

So far I have been, in my feeble 
attempts, describing the principal 
causes which, in my humble judg- 
ment, have changed the tide of public 
opinion towards foreigners in China; 
and in doing so I have felt bound to 
recall some occurrences and make 
some strictures on the general con- 
duct of foreigners, and on the policy 
of the British Government. Let it 
not, however, be supposed that I 
hold my countrymen blameless ; they 
have faults as well as other people. 
In a quarrel between two persons 
it will be generally found that there 
are faults on both sides, and that 
both parties are to blame, though 
not always equally. Precisely so is 
the case of China in her relations to 
Western nations. Her chief fault 
is her assumption of superiority 
over other nations, which is a great 
stumblirg-block in her international 
intercourse and national progress. 
Being a nation of great antiquity 
and early civilisation, and having 
seen and survived the destruction 
of many States and kingdoms in the 
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world, China has been led to the 
belief that her system of govern. 
ment and constitution are the most 
perfect that could be devised under 
the sun; that her institutions, 
usages, and customs are most ex- 
cellent and unsurpassed; and that 
she possesses natural and physical 
resources, sciences, arts, and other 
attainments amply sufficient for all 
the requirements of her people: 
hence it is that she manifests her 
unwillingness to acknowledge the 
superiority of her Western neigh- 
bours, that she is slow to appre- 
ciate the usefulness of European 
improvements and reluctant to 
come into closer relations with 
foreign nations. The excellence and 
superior advantages of the modern 
appliances have been unmistakably 
demonstrated to her, but she has 
refused (with one or two exceptions 
on a small scale) to adopt them, 
clinging to the old-fashioned con- 
servative notion that whatever is 
ancient and long-observed in a com- 
munity should be held sacred and 
preserved intact. She is too proud 
and supine to discover her defects 
and introduce the necessary re- 
forms, and she excuses and defends 
her present policy by the plea that 
what has been found to be good 
and beneficial to the Western na- 
tions may not be equally so to the 
East. Thus China has remained for 
years without receiving any sub- 
stantial national advantage by her 
intercourse with foreign nations. 
The vastness of her territorial em- 
pire, and the antiquity and conser- 
vatism of her people, no doubt 
naturally impede China’s speed of 
advancement; but until the phantom 
of her supremacy disappears, until 
her Government and people recog- 
nise the necessity—the absolute 
necessity—of adopting the Western 
sciences and arts (I do not for a mo- 
ment suggest that she should throw 
up all that she at present possesses 
and be a servile imitator of Europe, 
for she has much that is worth re- 
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taining; but what I mean is, that 
she should adopt what is essential 
to her national welfare), until she, 
in short, ‘ knows herself,’ and con- 
descends to learn of her younger 
but wiser neighbours in the West— 
until this takes place there is little 
hope, I fear, of her rising in the 
scale of nations. She will continue 
to occupy an unenviable position in 
‘the great community of the world,’ 
and her internal government and 
foreign relations will continue to 
remain in an unsatisfactory state. 
But in the meantime ought she 
to be despised and trodden down? 
Remember, those who are now wise 
were once ignorant; those who are 
now strong were once weak ; and if 
China really means to exert herself 
in the path of progress, she may 
yet become a strong, and indeed a 
powerful, nation in the world. At 
present, however, she is known in 
Europe as ‘a sick man.’ I would 
rather liken her to the old woman 
who views the heavenly bodies from 
the bottom of a well. Her pano- 
rama is certainly not so extensive 
as that of the spectator at the top 
of a house, but it is none the less 
clear and not imaginary. The views 
of the Chinese compared to those 
of the European are undoubtedly 
narrow, from the mode and manner 
in which he has been brought up; 
but he has his virtues as well as 
vices@and his institutions and moral 
standard are worthy of an ancient 
civilised people, and ought not to 
be scorned. Foreigners in China 
would do well not to ‘run down’ 
the Chinese Constitution and laws, 
or to pass a wholesale condemnation 
on their manners and customs, but 
ought to pay some regard to their 
institutions and show some consi- 
deration for their usages. An ar- 
rogant, ignorant man will not be- 
come wise by thrashing, nor will he 
be persuaded to learn through con- 
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tempt and dictation; such harsh 
and arbitrary measures would only 
wound his proud feelings and pro- 
voke him to resentment. It is not 
by scorn orcontempt, nor by haughty 
condemnation of her principles and 
limited knowledge, nor by brute 
force or coercion, that China can 
be prevailed upon to learn; but 
with a little kindness and forbear- 
ance, just consideration for her 
views, and sympathy for her posi- 
tion, you will have more chance of 
success. 

In the previous pages I have 
dwelt on some events and facts 
which, as I have thought, are ne- 
cessary to explain and account for 
the altered feelings towards fo- 
reigners in China, But it is al- 
ways a difficult and disagreeable 
task to recall matters which may 
create unpleasant feelings, and what 
has been done cannot now be un- 
done. The best course is to let 
the past be buried in oblivion; 
and I gladly turn from those un- 
pleasant matters to consider the 
general line of conduct that should 
be adopted in the future. 

Dr. t . H. Bridges, in his admirable 
essay on the Relations of England 
with China,? has strongly con- 
demned the policy pursued by 
the British, and suggested, among 
other things, that the money ex- 
torted by England after the wars 
of 1842 and 1858 should be repaid 
to China. This is, I confess, the 
boldest and grandest stroke of 
policy that I have ever heard of; and 
if I had not read the essay with my 
own eyes, I should hardly have 
believed that such a magnanimous 
thought could have voluntarily been 
conceived by an Englishman, simply 
dictated from a sense of justice and 
fair dealing. If his suggestion were 
followed, it would, no doubt, goa 
long way to soothe the wounded 
feelings of China, and to cause her 


* International Policy: Essays on the Foreign Relations of England, p. 438. Chapman 
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people not only to respect England 
for her superiority, but also to 
admire and esteem her for her 
honourable and right feelings. But 
that scheme is not likely to be car- 
ried out. No nation in the world 
has reached that high standard of 
morality as to afford a noble example 
that an indemnity exacted for an 
unjust war ought to be afterwards 
returned, It may be said that since 
England, purely from humane con- 
siderations, could have made a large 
grant of money for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, surely she is now 
capable of returning that exacted 
for the expenses of a war which, 
after all, she thinks was unjust. But 
there is a vast difference in the two 
cases. In the one case the act was 
dictated from noble feelings of hu- 
manity and generosity, and the 
remembrance of it would ever be a 
source of great satisfaction and pride 
to the country and to those who had 
taken part in the cause; while in 
the other it must emanate from 
feelings of shame and sorrow for 
what had been perpetrated, and the 
act of reparation will present the 
actor before the world as a sinner, 
which must be a great mortification 
to anyone having the least respect 
and pride of himself. Though the 
civilised nations are now more scru- 
pulous in their international deal- 
ings, and have begun to respect 
the rights of their neighbours, still 
none of them, I am afraid, have ar- 
rived at such a pitch of civilisation as 
to give up what they in former times 
have wrongfully become possessed of. 
Such being the general policy of 
Europe, it is very improbable that 
the noble proposition of Dr. Bridges 
will ever be followed by the British 
Government. The tendency of mo. 
dern English policy seems to be, 
as I understand it, not to abandon or 
to annihilate the fruits of England’s 
past deeds, however unscrupulous 
were the means by which they 
were obtained, but rather to im- 
prove under the circumstances the 
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moral tone of the present line 
of her conduct, and to pay in future 
a greater regard to the rights and 
privileges of others. Bearing this 
in view, I shall make a few obser- 
vations as to how, in my humble 
jadgment, the wounded feelings of 
the Chinese might be healed, and 
the relations of England with 
China placed on a more amicable 
and permanent footing, without at 
the same time compromising the 
pride and dignity of England. 

It appears to me that the greatest 
mistake, or rather misfortune, of 
England and China in their rela- 
tions towards each other has been 
the misconception of one another’s 
motives. The languages of the two 
countries are so dissimilar in con- 
struction and pronunciation, and 
the difficulties for the one to mas- 
ter the other’s language are so 
enormous, that even up to this 
day, compared with other lan- 
guages, very few Englishmen have 
learnt to understand the Chinese 
language, or the Chinese the 
English. 

If the languages—the mediums 
of communicating their thoughts 
and expressing their ideas—are 
widely dissimilar, we shall find that 
their thoughts and ideas are even 
more so. No two peoples on the 
face of the earth are more unlike 
in their thoughts—more diame- 
trically opposed to each other in 
their ways of thinking. What the 
one conceive to be the means of 
attaining an end, surely the same 
end is accomplished by the other 
in a directly opposite way. Just 
as the one consider the black 
colour is appropriate for mourning, 
so the other take the opposite hue 
—white—for a similar purpose; 
and as the former deem the right- 
hand side to be the seat of honour, 
so the latter prefer to honour their 
guest by placing him on the left. 
When ideas and ways of think- 
ing of two peoples are so unlike, 
and even contrary to each other, is 
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it not conceivable that they should 
often be actuated by different mo- 
tives, and see things from a dif- 
ferent point of view ; and that when 
such peoples come in contact with 
each other, unless one or the other 
give way, the natural consequence 
will be disagreement and collision ? 
The three wars waged by England 
against China, the general hostility 
of the Chinese against foreigners, 
and the numerous complaints which 
are heard on both sides, are the 
natural result of their contact. 
The only power that could have pre- 
vented, or will ever prevent, such 
unhappy results is mutual under- 
standing. As a knowledge of the 
nature, properties, and the mutual 
action of matters is necessary in 
chemical operations, so an accu- 
rate acquaintance of one another’s 
thoughts and views is indispens- 
able in international dealings. 
Through lack of such knowledge 
it would be found that most of the 
difficulties in China arose. Take, 


for instance, the case of the opium 


war in 1840-41, which has been 
already adverted to. Its imme- 
diate cause was the coercion put 
upon the British merchants in 
Canton by Commissioner Lin to 
seize their opiam. Well, Commis- 
sioner Lin honestly believed that all 
foreigners then in China were there 
under sufferance, and that the Em- 
peror had a right to expel them 
from the country at a moment’s 
notice. Acting under that belief, 
he imagined that, having received 
extraordinary powers to put down 
the illegal traffic in opium, he was 
obeying the instructions of his im- 
perial master by seizing every chest 
of opium in China; and, with this 
object in view, he thought he had 
a perfect right to demand and se- 
cure every chest of opium from 
the foreigners by pressure, and 
under pain of expulsion, The 
foreigners, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that he was arrogant, 
haughty, and overbearing ; that he 
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had exceeded his just pretensions, 
and that he had no right to coerce 
the foreigners in the way he did. 
Both parties were judging by their 
respective standards of thought, 
and both were right in their con- 
clusions. But if both had under- 
stood one another’s views, they 
would have shown some considera- 
tion for each other, and would have 
acted differently, and the war might 
most probably have been averted. 
Take again the later war with 
China, known as ‘ the Arrow War.’ 
The main cause of that war was 
the supposed insult to the British 
flag. Now, let us leave out fora 
moment the legal aspect of the 
question, which rendered that war 
wholly unjustifiable, and let us sup- 
pose that a real insult had been 
actually offered to the British flag by 
the Chinese officers boarding a bond 
fide British ship, still Viceroy Yeh 
could not have done more than 
what he did. Why? Because such 
a thing as an insult to a national 
flag was incomprehensible to him. 
True, we have flags, but we do not 
attach to them the same import- 
ance as is done in Europe; and the 
idea of treating the act of board- 
ing a private vessel flying a par- 
ticular flag as an imsult to a 
nation, and making it a casus belli, 
could never have been dreamt by 
the Chinese. Had the English 
authorities in China understood the 
thoughts of the mandarins, and 
had they, instead of rushing to the- 
foregone conclusion that the board- 
ing of the Arrow was an act of 
deliberate insult to the English flag, 
shown some consideration and in- 
dulgence for their entire ignorance 
of the international law and usage 
acknowledged in Europe, that war, 
with its dire calamities to China, 
might in all probability have not 
occurred. It may be argued that, 
before extreme measures were taken, 
their demands were fully stated to 
the Viceroy Yeh, and it was in 
consequence of his refusal to com- 
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ply with all of them that naval 
operations were commenced. I 
grant this, but it is the arbitrary 
manner of dictating terms to a 
weak nation for their acceptance 
without taking care to ensure that 
the motive which prompts the 
policy of the stronger one should be 
rightly interpreted, and without 
showing the least forbearance for the 
ignorant party, whether they be in 
a situation to appreciate and yield 
to the terms that I deprecate. Had 
the real question in issue been 
clearly understood by Yeh in the 
same light as was viewed by the 
English, I have no doubt that he 
would have gone out of his way to 
meet the demands made to him. 
The first important step, then, in 
diplomatic intercourse, and indeed 
in all other intercourse, is to arrive 
at a clear conception of the thoughts 
and views held by both parties—in 
other words, to know their different 
ways of thinking and looking at 
things — without which grievous 
mistakes and blunders may often be 
committed by men with the best 
intentions, who, had they known 
the real state of things, would 
never have so acted. It is gratify- 
ing to find that this truth seems 
now to have been to some extent 
recognised by the English Govern- 
ment, for they have not only in- 
sisted on their public officers of 
the Consular service in China 
studying the native language, 
but have also appointed an ac- 
complished Chinese scholar to be 
their minister resident in Pekin. 
This is a step in the right direction, 
and the natural consequence of it is, 
to the credit of the British minister, 
that some of the difficulties have 
been settled in a manner which 
indicated his deep insight of the 
Chinese character. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty with which the 
diplomatist in China has always to 
contend, but which his confréres 
accredited to Courts of Europe do 
not encounter. I mean the con- 
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tinual clamour of foreigners for 
more concessions and privileges. 
When a question arises for diplo- 
matic interference in China, it is 
necessary not only that the minister 
should be calm, pradent, and cau- 
tious, but also that he should 
exhibit a mind of firm resolution 
and decision. Popular opinion 
among the European community in 
China is unfortunately too often 
one-sided. Looking at things purely 
from their own point of view, they 
approve of actions which are only 
taken for their advantage and 
calculated for the development of 
their trade, regardless of the inte- 
rests of the natives. Thus the 
diplomatist, who has to view matters 
in a broader light, is frequently 
hampered in his actions. It needs, 
therefore, great courage and firm 
determination in the minister not 
to be wrongfully swayed by the voz 
populi, and to be able to discharge 
his duties conscientiously and man- 
fully. 

The next thing which will, in my 
opinion, materially abate the hostile 
feelings now existing in the minds 
of the Chinese, and tend to improve 
the present relations between Eng- 
land and China, is undoubtedly a 
change of policy in regard to the 
opium traffic. For the sake of 
opium a calamitous war was car- 
ried on, which was ended only by a 
payment of 21 millions of dollars 
by China. By the accursed drug 
many thousands of families and 
millions of people have been ruined, 
population has been thinned, and 
crimes have increased in China. 
Cause and effect are not always 
apparent and easily distinguished, 
and coincidences may be erro- 
neously taken to be the causes. 
In this case, however, the people of 
China turn their wrath naturally to 
the producer, the importer, and the 
seller of the poisonous drug. It 
would be a great benefit to China, 
and indeed to England as well, in 
the long run, if Great Britain 
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should see her way to stop the cul- 
tivation of poppy in India and its 
importation to China. But this 
step would, I know, involve some 
financial questions, and in the pre- 
sent state of revenue in India it is, 
perhaps, too sanguine to expect that 
the British Government will be in- 
clined to listen to such a proposal. 
Is there, then, no other course open 
to the British Government? Iam 
glad to think there is, and a less 
difficult and a most practicable one 
too. Itis this: Let the Indian Go- 
vernment, if she deems it profitable 
to her coffers, as no doubt it is, 
continue her questionable policy of 
monopolising the manufacture of 
opium, but let her opium at least 
cease to be forced upon China. In 
other words, let the article of the 
treaty entered into between Eng- 
land and China sanctioning the 
importation of opium, and limiting 
the amount of duty to be imposed 
on it, be at once rescinded, and let 
the Chinese Government be in 


fature left perfectly free to deal 


with this question. Every sove- 
reign State has an inalienable right, 
if she should deem it to her national 
interest, to impose duties, protective 
or otherwise, on goods imported 
from abroad, as it is done in the 
United States, France, and other 
States in Europe; but, in regard to 
opium, China has a higher consi- 
deration, on account of its injurious 
effects ; she wishes, if not entirely 
prohibiting its importation, at all 
events to levy such a tax on opium 
as to affect seriously the purse of 
the consumer, thereby limiting by 
degrees its consumption to a mini- 
mum. Hitherto China has been 
baffled in her attempts in this direc- 
tion; all she could do has been to 
levy an import duty of 30 taels— 
equivalent to about 9l.—per picul 
of opium (1334 lbs. weight), and 
her effort to raise it to 50 taels 
{about 141. 10s.) some years ago 
was strenuously opposed by the 
British merchants in China. The 
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unfairness of this pressure is the 
more apparent when we consider 
the fact that in Bombay the Indian 
Government charges a pass duty on 
opium intended for exportation of 
600 rupees (about 6ol.) per chest, a 
weight of 140 lbs. At present 
China is bound by treaty obliga- 
tions to admit any amount of opium 
on the mere payment of an import 
duty of 30 taels per pical. If 
England really wishes well to China, 
she cannot do better than to af- 
ford facilities to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in their extreme anxieties to 
deal with the vevata questio of 
the accursed thing. I say, there- 
fore, if British people desire to 
remove the slur already cast on 
the reputation of their country 
for her past moral and physical 
support of the opium traffic, and 
to abate in some degree the ill-will 
of the Chinese occasioned by that 
ill-advised policy, they ought to 
insist upon their Government to 
deal fairly with the Chinese in the 
matter. England should explain to 
China that if the Chinese Govern- 
ment were determined to put down 
the evils arising from opium, Eng- 
land would not stand in her way, 
and as a proof of her sincerity 
she would rescind the clause of 
the treaty relating to opium. Fur- 
ther, let heradd that, if Chinashould 
deem it advisable to enter into 
another crusade against opium— 
ie. to stop the native cultivation 
of poppy in her empire, to put 
down the prevailing and increasing 
habit of opium-smoking of her 
people, and to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign drug—she would 
be quite free to do so, and England 
would not in the least hamper her 
actions, nor would she afford the 
slightest protection to any of her 
merchants who may hereafter be 
caught smuggling. When Eng- 
land sees the expediency of re- 
versing the line of her conduct in 
regard to opium, and adopts some 
such measures, then China will 
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believe in her sincerity to wish 
China good; but until that time 
come China holds Great Britain 
a particeps criminis in ruining her, 
and the Chinese as a nation con- 
tinue to look upon her not only 
as the principal producer, manu- 
facturer, and importer of opium, 
but also as the protector and 
supporter of the pernicious trade. 
And, depend upon it, as soon as 
China thinks herself in a position 
to carry out her wishes, she will at 
once repudiate the clause of the 
treaty legalising the opium traffic ; 
and if England ask why she does 
so, she will answer that the moral 
sense of her whole nation requires 
it, and that justice, humanity, and 
righteousness demand it. If Eng- 
land should then declare another 
war against her in support of the 
wicked cause, she will refer the 
matter to the impartial judgment 
of the world—the United States 
and the great Powers of Europe— 
and if England should decline to 
abide by their decision, China will 
defend herself even to the last 
man in her empire, rather than 
submit any longer to the stipula- 
tions of a treaty the terms of 
which were dictated and almost 
extorted after a most disastrous 
war, and the effect of which has 
been the ruin of millions of her 
subjects. 

Finally, to the complete mutual 
understanding between England and 
China, and to the maintenance of 
that understanding, there must be 
added candour and _ confidence. 
Actions coming from good mo- 
tives may bear a different con- 
struction, and it is the open 
avowal of one’s motives accom- 
panied by deeds that. can dispel 
doubts and suspicions. As for 
foreigners coming to China, their 
motives are left to be gathered from 
their conduct. The natives daily 
see them come to China; some 
import, some export; some remit 
goods to China from Europe and 
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America, others opium from India ; 
but, with a few exceptions, all for 
one object—the acquisition of gain 
—and no sooner have they made a 
competence than they pack off to 
their own countries. The natural 
inference, therefore, is that they 
resort to China from a selfish 
motive, heedless of whatever con- 
sequences their actions may entail 
in that country. There are certain 
towns, cities, and ports in China 
which are at present open to 
foreigners for purposes of trade; 
but they wish, and naturally wish, 
for more; and a great majority 
of them, if not all, are not con- 
tented until they should see the 
day when the whole length and 
breadth of China will be thrown 
open, and they can without let 
and hindrance trade in every city 
and port, and travel and reside 
in every town and village in 
the Empire. The Chinese Go- 
vernment resists such demands 
as far as it can, and exerts its 
power to maintain the present 
state of things. And why? Various 
reasons have been assigned. by 
writers, and many opinions have 
been expressed by men _ con- 
versant with the politics of 
China. But the main and principal 
reasons for pursuing the present 
policy by the Chinese Government 
are often overlooked. It must be 
admitted on all hands, and, if I am 
not mistaken, even by the foreigners 
in China themselves, that since the 
introduction of foreign intercourse 
into China, evil, as well as good, 
has been its result. It is not for a 
moment denied that some benefits 
have accrued to China; but can 
anyone who is tolerably conversant 
with her affairs conscientiously say 
that the presence of foreigners in 
China is productive of unmixed 
good ? It has been gravely doubted, 
all things being considered, whether 
the harm and injury done to 
China by foreign commerce do not 
outweigh the benefits which she has 
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received. It is holding such views 
that the Chinese Government have 
hitherto hesitated to grant more con- 
cessions to foreigners. But there is 
another consideration which has 
more weight with them than the 
rest, viz. their apprehension for 
the safety of the Empire. The 
foreigners in China are in a pecu- 
liarly advantageous position, not 
enjoyed by other foreigners in 
Europe or America. They are, I 
admit with good reason, under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of their re- 
spective consuls and ministers ; and 
if an offence should be committed 
by any one of them, the Chinese law 
is unable to reach the offender. 
This is no doubt due, not to any 
wish to slight the Chinese Govern- 
ment, or to screen the criminal, but 
to the fact of the machinery of 
administering justice in China, and 
indeed in many other countries in 
Asia, being so different from that in 
vogue in Kurope that no European 
would willingly submit to it. But, 
while this view is being upheld, it 
must not be forgotten that the 
principle of reciprocity is disre- 
garded, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment are naturally very loth to 
allow the criminal class of foreigners 
(for it must be admitted that 
there are many black sheep) to 
be scattered broadcast in the in- 
terior of China, setting their laws 
and authorities in defiance. They 
are not insensible to the danger of 
foreign aggression. They are fully 
aware of the European influence in 
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Asia, and more especially of the 
British power in India. Judging 
from the past, it is not an unnatural 
fear that foreign residence, if firmly 
established in the heart of China, 
may one day end in a foreign con- 
quest and annexation. 

With such weighty considerations 
before them, it is most important 
that before foreign relations in China 
can be maintained on a satisfactory 
and permanent basis, their doubts 
and fears should be entirely removed, 
and their confidence secured. Let 
the several foreign Powers, more 
particularly England, then, state 
candidly their policy and motives 
in their dealings with China. Let 
them convince the Chinese Govern- 
ment that what they desire is not 
territory, but trade—free and unre- 
stricted trade, to the benefit of all 
nations. Let them promise that if 
the interior of China were opened 
to foreign nations, they would bind 
themselves, one and all, by a solemn 
compact to guarantee the integrity 
of the Empire, and to protect her 
not only from any aggressive policy 
of her neighbour Russia, but from 
any foreign conquest. Ifsome such 
mutual understanding were come to 
between China on the one hand, 
and England and other great Powers 
on the other, I think it very probable 
that the Chinese Government would 
make more concessions for com- 
mercial intercourse to the foreigner 
than he now enjoys, and the interior 
of China would not remain long 
closed to the outer world. 





THE 


EW places in England deserve 
to be better known than the 
Broads of Norfolk, and yet, from 
their isolated position, their name 
is not even familiar to many people, 
if we except the few who reside 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The origin of the word ‘ Broad’ 
has been disputed, but it most pro- 
bably is just what it seems—‘ broad’ 
—Anglo-Saxon, bred; one of the 
largest Broads, Breydon, apparently 
taking its name from the same root. 
The Broads are numerous, and some 
of them very extensive. They are 
situated on the south-eastern por- 
tion of Norfolk and a part of 
Suffolk, and the majority are con- 
nected with one or more of the 
rivers Bure, Ant, Waveney, and 
Yare, all of which are navigable ; 
and it is not difficult, therefore, to 
reach all these Broads in a yacht 


of from five to ten tons’ register. 
Geologically considered, it is evident 
that the basins in which the Broads 
lie have not been formed by the 
action of the rivers, for, as these are 
all tidal in their character, they 
tend rather to fill up than to ex- 


pend these inland lakes. It is 
necessary to go back for centuries, 
to the period known to geologists 
-as the Glacial epoch, before any defi- 
nite traces of the true origin of these 
unique formations can be obtained. 
At this period Norfolk was sub- 
merged many hundred feet below 
its present level, and during this 
time the old land-level was covered 
by thick beds of sand, gravel and 
clay forming an overlying sheet 
of drift of great but continuous 
thickness, having here and there 
such variations in its uniformity 
as the currents to which it was 
exposed would necessarily create. 
The period of elevation towards 
the end of the Glacial epoch by a 
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gradual process at length brought 
the marine mud and sands under 
the influence of current and tidal 
action, and, as the upheaval con- 
tinued, this action created in time 
valleys, which were made addition- 
ally marked by the re-deposited 
material which then accumulated. 
We thus get a primary basis of 
formation, and the Broads were ulti- 
mately shaped and definitely made 
what they now are by the action of 
the ice which once covered what is 
now the Broad district. Professor 
Ramsay has accounted for the for- 
mation of the Swiss, Italian, and 
Scotch lakes by the action of ice, 
which, descending in huge glaciers 
from the adjacent high mountains, 
acted as an irresistible force by 
which the valleys or lakes were 
scoped out or erased. In Norfolk, 
of course, there were never any 
such mountains, but if, as geolo- 
gists suppose, the area where the 
Broads now lie was at that time 
some 150 feet above the sea-level, 
the present watershed must have 
been still higher’; and so it is quite 
possible that the formation of these 
Broads—which are none of them 
very deep, owing no doubt to the 
absence of mechanical force, which, 
in countries before alluded to, was 
derived from glacial descent from 
very elevated regions—was in no 
slight degree due to the action of 
ice-flood. Such, at any rate, is the 
opinion of many local geologists, and 
amongst them Mr. J. E. Taylor, 
F.G.S., who has written an able 
paper on the subject, in which is 
combined nearly all that is known 
on this very interesting subject. 
The Broads, as at present con- 
stituted, are large sheets of water, 
usually fresh, but in some of them 
the water is brackish or quite salt. 
This is notably so in Breydon, 
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which has an acreage of 1,200 acres, 
and which is, at high tide, and 
when the wind is fresh, almost if 
not quite as rough as the sea 
during a storm. ‘This large sheet 
of water, surrounded, as it is, with 
the flattest portion of this notably 
flat district, presents a unique 
appearance, and one which has no 
equal in the world if we except the 
Dutch river Scheldt, which has 
some features in common with it. 
Here in the early morning, about an 
hour after sunrise, an astonishing 
sight is often presented to the view 
of anyone with sufficient resolution 
to turn out thus early to get his 
yacht under weigh, and to sail about 
three miles up Breydon Water. In- 
numerable birds of many distinct 
species are to be seen feeding on the 
marshy land on the right bank of 
this Broad—not all visible at once ; 
but, as the misty blinds of nature 
are gradually withdrawn under the 
influence of the rising sun, a person 
well acquainted with the habits of 
birds to be found in this district 
will be able with probable certainty 
to anticipate each cluster of birds 
in the order in which they will 
become visible. In favourable 
weather, on an autumn morning, the 
observant naturalist will be de- 
lighted by the appearance of the 
long-legged heron as he soars aloft, 
uncertain as to the precise spot at 
which he will alight to hunt dili- 
gently for the fish on which he hopes 
to make his breakfast. 

A strange, weird-like appearance 
these multitudes of birds present on 
a misty August morning as they 
emerge from the thick mist and 
as quickly disappear again. Many 
couples of herons will be seen ; and 
as the mist lifts a little, coots, golden, 
grey, and possibly ringed plover, 
ducks, teal, in thousands and thon- 
sands, rise up in flocks with almost 
an awe-inspiring sound resembling 
the rush of many waters. Breydou 
Water, in the early morning in fine 
weather, is one of the sights of the 
Broads; and if it were possible to 
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convey in words anything like the 
impression which an excursion such 
as we have suggested will make 
upon the beholder, no lover of 
wild nature with time at his dis- 
posal would long deny himself the 
wonderful pleasure he may here 
experience. On many of the more in- 
land Broads—Wrotham, Ranworth, 
Hickling, and Fritton, and some 
others of the least disturbed—by 
taking a small boat about an hour 
before sunrise, and rowing to some 
retired spot where the boat can 
be well hidden by the reeds, the 
habits of the water birds can be 
easily observed; and very often 
grebes, ducks of four or five sorts, 
coots in great numbers, four hun- 
dred or five hundred together, will 
approach within easy distance of the 
occupants of the boat. 

In former years each Broad had 
at least one decoy, by which the 
proprietor realised a large sum 
annually. And to this day no 
less than eight decoys exist upon 
Fritton Broad, all or nearly all of 
which are in good working order. 
Owing, however, to the large sums 
obtainable by landed proprietors 
nowadays for the rent of their 
shooting preserves, the decoys have 
been gradually abandoned, as the 
owners find that with less trouble 
and expense they can, by pre- 
serving their waters, obtain a large 
sum for the right of shooting over 
them. 

If it is true that every grouse 
shot in Scotland last year cost the 
lessee of the shooting something 
like three guineas sterling, it 
promises to be equally true, if the 
competition for shooting on these 
Broads continues at the present 
high pressure, that a wild duck 
will soon prove to the Norfolk 
sportsman as expensive a luxury 
as the grouse has become to the 
Scotch. In proof of this it may 
be mentioned that as many as four 
hundred ducks have been known to 
be taken at one time in a decoy, and 
yet this enormous take is not con- 
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sidered by the owners sufficiently 
remunerative to justify them in 
abolishing shooting on their waters 
in favour of the decoys; but, on the 
contrary, the decoy is allowed to 
fall into decay. 

In addition to the birds above 
named, a visitor is surprised to 
observe numbers of small hawks, 
chiefly kestrels, poising themselves 
in mid-air in their peculiar manner 
above the marshes, and then sud- 
denly descending like an arrow, 
with an unfailing accuracy, upon 
their prey. A few pairs of the 
noble marsh-harrier (circus rufus), 
beating the marsh with as much 
precision as a well-trained pointer, 
will also be met with here, while 
the ear of the sportsman will 
be delighted with the ‘drum’ of 
the snipe—the noise this bird 
makes with his wings as he lazily 
flits about amongst the reeds which 
abound in this district. Here 
also the common red-shank—a very 
shy bird, and scarcely seen—will 


render a sail more enjoyable by 


cheering the voyagers with its 
melodious whistle, audible in this 
quiet and little-disturbed region at 
a distance of two miles. At Hove- 
ton the black-headed gulls have 
a large breeding-ground, and it 
is needless to add that these birds 
are met with on all sides. It 
would take too long to describe 
the habits and localities of all the 
beautiful and rare birds which 
abound in these little-disturbed 
Broads, where nature still reigns 
undisturbed. Norfolk has for cen- 
turies been famous for its swans, 
and on these Broads in the sum- 
mer many couples will be met with, 
guarding with jealous care the 
cygnets, five to ten in number, 
which constitute their family. 
Several corporations and landed 
proprietors have swan rights on 
these waters, and are allowed 
to keep so many couples each. 
Thus the corporation of Norwich 
keeps from three to four couples 
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for breeding purposes, while two 
pairs or five birds is the usual 
number allowed to other rights on 
the -Yare. We may here point out 
an error to which poets, ancient 
and modern, have contributed— 
namely, that the swan in its last 
moments gives utterance to a 
plaintive and beautiful song. Many 
naturalists, and notably Waterton, 
have placed this matter beyond 
dispute by declaring that the swan 
when dying remains silent to the 
last, and ‘never even utters its 
wonted cry, nor so much as a 
sound to indicate what it feels 
within.’ 

Once in a year there is a swan 
‘upping’ in this district, when the 
swanherds, and representatives of 
the swan proprietors, assemble and 
proceed up the river on a given 
day—generally the first Monday in 
August—for the purpose of counting 
and marking the swans, and of re- 
moving to the swan-pit those cyg- 
nets which are destined, after a pro- 
cess of fattening, to grace the tables 
of their fortunate owners. Each boat 
contains two men, one to row, and 
the other to capture and mark the 
birds as they are taken. Each 
swanherd is armed with a long 
pole, shaped at the end like a 
shepherd’s crook, with which he 
catches the birds, when taken in 
the water, by passing the crook 
round the neck of the swan, which 
is then gently drawn to the side of 
the boat and secured. If possible 
the swans and cygnets are driven 
on shore, where they offer but little 
resistance and are easily secured. 
Those cygnets which are intended 
for the table are, when captured, 
pinioned by turning their feet 
over their backs, and by secur- 
ing them with soft strips of list. 
In a good year as many as one 
hundred cygnets are taken in two 
days, and removed for fattening to 
the swan-pit at Norwich. The 
swans are usually marked on the 
upper surface of the beak, on 
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which letters, or other signs, are 
cut with a sharp knife; but on the 
Broads, at the present time, the 
favourite mark, from its durability, 
is a nick cut in the hardest part of 
the mandible. To prevent the cyg- 
nets from straying from their own 
locality, the cruel practice of re- 
moving one of the pinions from 
its socket is resorted to, in 
which operation by inexperienced 
hands much unnecessary pain is 
caused to the poor birds, who often 
lose a considerable quantity of blood 
in the process. We were horrified 
atthe amount of suffering soneedless- 
ly caused to these poor unfortunate 
birds by the roughness and in- 
experience of the operators; and 
it is to be hoped that the atten- 
tion of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals will 
be drawn to this abominable cus- 
tom. The corporation of Norwich, 
with muach-commendable humanity, 
have discontinued the practice as 
far as their birds are concerned, 


and have proved by experience 
that if the quill feathers of one 
wing are cut the escape of the 
cygnets is rendered practically im- 


possible. The cygnet, when about 
six months old, is regarded as fit 
for eating, but before being killed 
it is subjected to a process of 
fattening at the swan-pit, where 
it is fed upon grass, grain, and 
vegetables, and becomes fit for 
the table in about three months 
from the date of its arrival. The 
cygnet, when in prime condition, will 
weigh from twenty to twenty-eight 
pounds in its feathers, but when 
dressed for the table its average 
weight is only from twelve to fifteen 
pounds, and it is then worth 
two guineas. The great feed- 
ing-place for the Norfolk district 
is St. Helen’s Swan-pit, Norwich, 
where from eighty to one hundred 
cygnets are prepared for the table 
each season. The following poeti- 
cal receipt is sent out with each 
bird from this swannery 
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TO. ROAST A SWAN, ? 
Take three lbs. of beef, beat fine in a 
mortar ; 
Pat it into the swan—that is, when you've 
caught her ; 


Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an 
onion, 

Will heighten the flavour, in Gourmand’s 
opinion ; 

Then tie it up tight with a small piece of 


tape, 

That the gravy and other things may not 
escape : 

A meal paste, rather stiff, should be laid on 
the breast, 

And some whitey-brown paper should cover 
the rest ; 

Fifteen minutes at least ere the swan you 
take down, 

Pull the paste off the bird, that the breast 
may get brown. 


THE GRAVY. 
To a gravy of beef, good and strong, I 
opine, 
You'll be right if you add half a pint of 
rt wine ; 
Pour this through the swan—yes, quite 
through the belly-— 
Then serve up the whole with red-currant 
jelly. 
Then follows an important direc- 
tion in prose : 
N.B.—The swan must zot be skinned. 


It will thus be seen that it is no 
easy matter to cook this delicate 
and expensive luxury; and it may 
further be remarked, in case any 
inquisitive reader should contem- 
plate trying his hand, that a 
swan of average weight will take 
about two hours to roast before a 
good fire. Anyone who can be 
amused and interested by such 
things should certainly make one 
of the party at an August ‘ upping,’ 
and should not fail to visit the St. 
Helen’s Swan-pit at Norwich. 

It can easily be imagined that 
many varieties of fresh-water fish 
are to be found in the Norfolk 
Broads and in the adjacent rivers. 
These comprise pike, perch, tench, 
bream, roach, rudd, ruff, dace, 
chub, gudgeon, carp—rare but 
usually of large size-—and all kinds 
of eels. The pike are very large, 
some fish haying been caught of 
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more than thirty-five pounds’ weight, 
and it is no uncommon thing, 
when fishing with minnows, to 
take several of from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds in weight, Ran- 
worth and Sutton Broads, which 
are preserved, being famous for their 
pike, and the lessees are always 
willing to grant permission to fish 
legitimately in these waters. Perch 
are very plentiful in Breydon 
Water and Rollesby Broad, and 
they are readily taken with a line 
in the autumn, the favourite bait 
being a shrimp, and are usually from 
five to six poundsin weight. Perch, 
in fact, abound in these waters; 
and although the Field advertises 
that the best fishing in this locality 
is to be obtained in the Waveney 
Somerleyton, it is not by any means 
so favourite a river with local 
anglers as the waters of the Bure, 
just above Horning Ferry and in the 
neighbourhood of Wrotham Broad, 
some three miles above this point. 
The other fish we have enumerated 
may be caught in abundance in all 
the rivers and broads. And so 
numerous are the coarser kinds 
that the local sportsmen complain 
that the waters are over-stocked, 
and that steps ought to be taken to 
increase the number of fish of prey 
of all kinds. The rivers are too 
sluggish for fly-fishing ; but although 
trout are rarely to be met with, 
the fly-fisher will find that a local 
fish, the rudd, will take the fly 
eagerly, and being a game fish, 
will afford excellent sport. It is re- 
corded that as many as one hundred 
and seventy-eight rudd over one 
pound in weight have been taken 
by two anglers after six o’clock in 
theevening. Visitors to Yarmouth 
should visit Mrs. Groom’s, at the 
‘Fisherman’s Arms,’ Filby, where a 
boat can be obtained for fishing on 
Ormesby, Kollesby, and Filsby 
Broads, together some eight hun- 
dred acresin extent. These Broads 
are full of shallows about one foot 
in depth, called by the natives 
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‘hills,’ where any number of perch 
of large size may be taken; or if 
pike-fishing is preferred, the ‘Urn,’ 
between Rollesby and Filsby Broads, 
should be selected, as from its 
great depth it has become the 
favourite resort of pike, which run 
to a very large size at this spot, 
and on a favourable day may be 
taken without difficulty and in 
considerable numbers. Near these 
Broads are several smaller sheets 
of water, strictly preserved, from 
which it is stated that, where netting 
is resorted to, so plentiful are the 
perch they are counted by the score 
bushels, the take sometimes amount- 
ing to upwards of one hundred bush- 
els from one deep netting. The eels 
are chiefly taken by boatmen, whose 
favourite system is bobbing, by 
which one man took fourteen stone 
of eels one night during the 
rainy season last year. Fishing 
matches frequently are held, and one 
rod will sometimes capture upwards 
of five stones of all sorts of fish. 
The present writer passed some 
Norwich tradesmen who were hold- 
ing a fishing match one hot day in 
August last year just above Horn- 
ing Ferry. Not possessing a light 
suit of tweed, one of these gentlemen 
had prepared himself to withstand 
the rays of the sun by arraying him- 
self in his nightgown and nightcap, 
both articles being placed over his 
ordinary clothes. 

It seems almost a pity to awaken 
an interest in this little known 
but amply stocked field for sports- 
men, as of course much of the 
novelty and excellence of this dis- 
trict is owing to the fact that 
it is one of the few places in the 
United Kingdom which is un- 
frequented by tourists. Still any 
lover of nature, for nature’s sake, 
and every true sportsman, will here 
find a land which will prove to one 
at any rate a haven of rest, and 
to the other a perfect paradise. 
The entomologist will be able to 
recruit his stores from this unex- 
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explored field, for butterflies and 
moths, of many and rare varieties, 
appear on all sides unmolested and 
almost unnoticed. During the past 
few years, however, a yacht man- 
ned, to use a local expression, by 
‘butterfly boobies,’ for so the 
yokels term the Entomologists 
whom they sometimes encounter 
on the marshes, net in hand, has made 
its appearance here, and has been 
rewarded by many new acquisitions. 
The neighbourhood of the Broads 
is famous amongst Botanists for the 
variety and beauty of the plants 
and ferns which grow in great 
luxuriance on the banks of the 
rivers and in the adjoining marshes; 
and this is as it should be, for surely 
the county which has produced 
three such eminent Botanists as 
Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. Lindley, 
and Sir W.J. Hooker, to say nothing 
of the fact that Sir James Edward 
Smith resided here for upwards of 
thirty years, ought to be rich in 
plants, alge, and fungi of every de- 
scription. The whole number of 
flowering plants and ferns growing 
wild in the United Kingdom does 
not exceed some 1,600, and at least 
1,000 varieties are to be found in 
Norfolk alone. 

Many objects of interest to the 
archeologist will present them- 
selves in the course of a yachting tour 
amongst the Broads. St. Benet’s 
Abbey, which once covered an area 
of some thirty acres, and which 
was more of a fortress than a 
monastery in the time of its great- 
ness, will be seen on the right 
bank of the Bure some eighteen 
miles from Yarmouth; Burgh Castle, 
an old Roman camp the walls of 
which are for the most part intact at 
the present day, and Caister Castle, 
a fine old ruin, are within easy 
distance of Yarmouth, while the 
churches of Ranworth with its 
ancient and curious screen, richly 
illuminated: Herringfleet, . famous 
for its stained glass window full 
ofcurious and very rich glass, and its 
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early Norman porch and font: 
South Walsham, with two parish 
charches in one burial ground, and 
Burgh St. Peter on the Waveney, 
five miles below Somerleyton, are 
all worthy of a visit. The Church 
of Burgh St. Peter has a wonderfal 
tower, constructed in the form of 
steps, cight in number, gradually 
lessening in size as they approach 
the top, the lowest step being the 
old family vault of the present 
Rector’s family, and the second 
constituting the vestry and belfry. 
About the origin of the tower 
many legendsare rife. The marsh- 
men of the district declare that 
the tower was built by different 
rectors of the parish, who on suc- 
ceeding to the living, each built 
a step or portion. Another legend 
is to the effect that in the seven- 
teenth century, the former tower 
having been struck by lightning 
and destroyed, the churchwardens, 
anxious to have it rebuilt, called on 
the rector and found him playing 
cards ; on hearing from them their 
wishes, he consented to their re- 
quest to rebuild the tower, but to 
avoid the expense of employing an 
architect, he there and then built a 
design with the cards, of which the 
present erection is an exact repre- 
sentation. The most likely story 
however is that the great-grand- 
father of the present rector, when 
he held the living, had a son who, 
having obtained a travelling tutor- 
ship at Oxford, went abroad, and in 
one of his letters to his father 
gave a description of a remarkable 
church tower which he saw in Italy. 
The father was so pleased with 
his son’s success at college, that 
to gratify him he built the pre- 
sent tower to Burgh St. Peter’s 
Church, which is an exact counter- 
part of the Italian one. Be this as 
it may, the church is worthy of a 
visit, and will repay anyone who 
cares to inspect curious and ‘old- 
fashioned places. If the visit 
should be made on Sunday (the 
DD 
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service is at 10.45 a.m.) the 
stranger will be surprised to find 
that the service at this church is 
conducted in accordance with the 
highest of High Church ritual. The 
officiating priest is evidently well 
versed in all the proceedings of Mr. 
Mackonochie and this school, wears 
vestments, and is particularly care- 
ful not to omit a single genuflexion. 
The choir consists of one small boy 
who acts as clerk and sexton in 
addition, and whose voice has begun 
to ‘break.’ The priest himself, a 
devoted and enthusiastic boatman, 
although scrupulously careful to 
adorn himself in every possible 
vestment known to his party, may 
if taken unawares be seen to ex- 
hibit beneath the folds of his 
cassock a pair of blue serge con- 
tinuations. Whether he takes a sail 
in his yacht after morning service 
it is impossible to say. One other 
remark about the Norfolk Churches 
may be added. Why is it that the 
Bishop of Norwich does not stir 


up the Rural Deans with a view of 
having the churches in his diocese 
put into a proper state of repair? 
No other diocese in the country 
possesses such a number of wan- 


tonly neglected and shamefully 
ruinous churches as the diocese of 
Norwich. 

The scenery of the Norfolk Broads 
has a peculiar charm of its own, 
and this may be not unaptly ex- 
plained by quoting the following 
extract from Professor Ruskin’s 
works. 

In proportion to the space over which 
the gradation extends and to its invisible 
subtlety, is its grandeur ; and in proportion 
to its narrow limits and violent degrees its 
vulgarity. Not only is this ex- 
pression of infinity in distance most pre- 
cious, wherever we find it, however solitary 
it may be, and however unassisted by other 
forms and kinds of beauty; but it is of 
that value that no such other forms will 
altogether recompense us for its loss. 


The charm of the many pastoral 
scenes to be met with on the 
Broads, and of the wonderful and 
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startling effects produced by the 
rising sun on Breydon waters, con- 
sists in the sense of unfathomable 
space which fascinates the eye 
everywhere. Many of the scenes 
are beautiful, some of the Broads, 
Fritton, Wrotham, and Hickling 
especially, being really magniticent, 
but the peculiar charm lies in the 
marshy flatness of the country, 
which allows the eye to traverse 
many miles of country without 
difficulty or obstruction; in fact 
the landscape often presents no 
object upon its surface, if we ex- 
cept the invariable windmill which 
here and there stands out solitary 
and alone. Of course there are 
exceptions to this kind of land- 
scape, and the foregoing descrip- 
tion scarcely applies to more 
than a third of the country on 
either side of the banks of the rivers 
Waveney and Yare, as the coun- 
try about Somerleyton and Beccles 
on the one, and from Surlingham 
Broad to Norwich on the other, 
is really very pretty and pictur- 
esque. Itis a land to delight the 
eye of a Turner or a Constable, but 
let no one go to the Broad District 
imagining they are going to have a 
repetition of the beauties of the 
Cumberland Lakes. 

Anyone who wishes to judge 
for himself of the pleasures to be 
derived from a yachting excur- 
sion amongst the Norfolk Broads 
must be prepared to allow at least 
three weeks for the excursion, and 
he cannot do better than select the 
months of August and September, 
as the weather is more settled 
during these months than at any 
other time. A yacht can be hired 
at Norwich, Yarmouth, or Beccles, 
for about three guineas a week, 
and the services of a boatman well 
acquainted with the country pro- 
cured at a moderate outlay. It is 
of no use for a stranger, however 
skilfal a yachtsman he may be, to 
attempt to navigate these waters 
without assistance, as the currents 
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are awkward in places, and the 
channels so narrow that he will 
sooner or later be landed high and 
dry on a mud bank, or be dashed 
against the sides of a bridge or a 
wharf withdamaging force. A yacht 
from seven to nine tons will ship 
four passengers comfortably, or if 
the visitor prefers it he can so time 
his arrival at the different points 
that he will be able to sleep each 
night on shore, at one of the many 
ferries where good beds can be 
obtained for a reasonable sum. It 
will be best to start from Norwich 
first, and to visit Surlingham and 
Rochland Broads, and then proceed 
by the New Cut to Hiddischoe, 
where a halt must be made, and 
from which place a walk of a mile 
and a half will bring you to Fulton 
Broad, the prettiest of all the Broads 
owing to the number of trees 
which grow on the banks. You will 
then proceed to Oulton Broad, and 
passing through Mudford will ar- 
rive at Lowestoft, and from thence 
proceed to Beccles. Sailing up the 
river Waveney (aday’s journey, the 
windand tide being in your favour) 
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will bring you to Breydon Water, 
and passing over this you will 
arrive at Yarmouth. By driving 
five miles out of Yarmouth you 
will reach Ormesby, Rollesby, and 
Fulton Broads, where a couple of 
days may be welland profitably spent. 
Leaving Yarmouth you will sail up 
the Bure and afterwards up a 
portion of the Ant, and by this 
means be able to visit Wrotham, 
Ranworth, Barton, Stalham, and 
Hickling Broads,and HornseyMere. 

This brief and rough outline, with 
the aid of the map of the district, 
will enable anyone to visit this pe- 
culiar and interesting portion of the 
United Kingdom with compara- 
tively little trouble, and will enable 
him to spend a very pleasant holiday 
at a moderate cost. It may be added 
that it saves expense, and adds 
much to the enjoyment of a trip 
like this, if the yacht is furnished 
with the necessary cooking appa- 
ratus, so that the visitor may be 
practically independent of every- 
body, and indeed and in truth his 
own master, free to do just as he 
likes. 
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TABLE-TURNING AND 


SPIRITUALISM, 
CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY AND SCIENTIFICALLY, 
Two Lecrvures Dettverep at THE Lonpon Instrrvtion, DecempBer 1876,' 


By Witiiam B. Carpenter, C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


LECTURE II. 


EVERAL years ago, an eminent 
Colonial Judge with whom I 
was discussing the subject on which 
I am now to address you, said to 
me, ‘According to the ordinary 
rules of evidence, by which I am 
accustomed to be guided in the ad- 
ministration of justice, I cannot 
refuse credit to persons whose 
honesty and competence seem be- 
yond doubt, in regard to facts which 
they declare themselves to have 
witnessed ; and such is the charac- 
ter of a great body of testimony I 
have received in regard to the 
phenomena of Spiritualism.’ In ar- 
guing this matter with my friend 
at the time, I took my stand upon 
the fact, well known not only to 
lawyers but to all men of large ex- 
perience in affairs, that thoroughly 
honest and competent witnesses 
continually differ extremely in their 
accounts of the very same transac- 
tion, according to their mental pre- 
possessions in regard to it; and I 
gave him instances that had oc- 
curred within my own experience, 
in which a prepossession in favour 
of ‘occult’ agencies had given origin 
and currency to statements reported 
by witnesses whose good faith could 
not be called in question, which 
careful enquiry afterwards proved 
to have no real foundation in fact. 
Subsequent study, however, of 
the whole subject of the validity of 
Testimony, has led me not only to 
attach yet greater importance to 
what metaphysicians call its subjec- 
tive element—that is, the state of 


mind of the witness whogives it; but, 
further, to see that we must utterly 
fail to appreciate the true value of 
evidence, if we do not take the 
general experience of intelligent 
men, embodied in what we term 
‘educated common sense,’ as the 
basis of our estimate. In all ordi- 
nary legal procedures, the witnesses 
on each side depose to things which 
might have happened ; and in case 
of a ‘conflict of testimony,’ the 
penetration of the presiding judge, 
and the good sense of the jury, are 
exerted in trying to find out what 
really did happen; their search 
being guided partly by the relative 
confidence they place in the several 
witnesses, but partly by the general 
probabilities of the case. 

Now, it would be at once accepted 
as a guiding principle by any ad- 
ministrator of justice, that the 
more extraordinary any assertion— 
that is, the more widely it departs 
from ordinary experience — the 
stronger is the testimony needed to 
give it a claim on our acceptance 
as truth; so that while ordinary 
evidence may very properly be ad- 
mitted as adequate proof of any 
ordinary occurrence,an extraordinary 
weight of evidence would be rightly 
required to establish the credibility 
of any statement that is in itself in- 
herently improbable, the strength 
of the proof required being propor- 
tional to the improbability. And 
if a statement made by any witness 
in a Court of Justice should be 
completely in opposition to the wni- 


' The Lectures, as here presented, include several passages which were necessarily 
omitted in delivery. 
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versal experience of mankind, as 
embodied in those laws of nature 
which are accepted by all men of 
ordinary intelligence, the judge and 
jury would most assuredly put that 
particular statement ‘ out of court’ 
as a thing that could not have 
happened—whatever value they 
might assign to the testimony of 
the same witness as to ordinary 
matters. Thus if, in order to 
account for the signature of a will 
in London at a certain time, by a 
person who could be proved, be- 
yond reasonable doubt, to have been 
in Edinburgh only an hour before, 
either a single witness, or any num- 
ber of witnesses, were to affirm that 
the testator had been carried by 
‘the spirits ’ through the air all the 
way from Edinburgh to London in 
that hour, I ask whether the ‘ com- 
mon sense’ of the whole Court 
would not revolt at such an asser- 
tion, as a thing not in rerum naturid. 
And yet there are at the present 
time numbers of educated men and 
women, who have so completely sur- 
rendered their ‘common sense’ to 
a dominant prepossession, as to 
maintain that any such monstrous 
fiction ought to be believed, even 
upon the evidence of a single wit- 
ness, if that witness be one upon 
whose testimony we should rely in 
the ordinary affairs of life ! 

There is, indeed, no other test 
than that of ‘common sense,’ for 
distinguishing between the delu- 
sions of a Monomaniac and the con- 
clusions drawn by sane minds from 
the same data. There are many 
persons who are perfectly rational 
upon every subject but one: and 
who, if put on their trial, will stand 
a searching cross-examination with- 
out betraying themselves, especially 
if they know from previous expe- 
rience what it is that they should 
endeavour to conceal. But a ques- 
tioner who has received the right 
cue, and skilfully follows it up, will 
generally succeed at last in extract- 
ing an answer which enables him 
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to turn to the jury and say—‘ You 
see that whilst sane enough in other 
matters, the patient upon this point 
is clearly mad.’ Yet the proof of 
such madness consists in nothing 
else than the absurd discordance 
between the fixed conviction enter- 
tained by the individual, and what 
is accepted by the world at large as 
indubitably true; as for example, 
when he declares himself to be one 
of the persons of the Trinity, or 
affirms (as in a case now before 
me) that he is a victim to the machi- 
nations of Infernal powers, whom he 
overhears to be conspiring against 
him. We have no other basis than 
the dictates of ‘common sense’ for 
regarding such persons as the sub- 
jects of pitiable delusions, and have 
no other justification for treating 
them accordingly. Their convic- 
tions are perfectly true to themselves ; 
they maintain in all sincerity that 
it is only they who are sane, and 
that the rest of mankind must be 
mad not to see the matter in the 
same light; and all this arises from 
their having allowed their minds to 
fall under subjection to some ‘domi- 
nant idea,’ which at last takes full 
possession of them. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a man suffering under inci- 
pient melancholia begins by taking 
gloomy views of everything that 
concerns him; his affairs are all 
going to ruin; his family and 
friends are alienated from him; 
the world in general is going to the 
bad. Under the influence of this 
morbid colouring, he takes more and 
more distorted views of the occur- 
rences of his present life, and looks 
back with exaggerated reprobation 
at the errors of his past; and in 
time, not only ideal misrepresenta- 
tions of real occurrences, but ideal 
constructions having scarcely any or 
perhaps no basis in actual fact, 
take full possession of his mind, 
which credits only his own imagi- 
nings, and refuses to accept the 
corrections given by the assurances 
of those who surround him, So I 
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have seen a woman who has had 
the misfortune to fix: her affections 
upon a man who did not return 
them,. first misinterpret ordinary 
civilities as expressions of devoted 
attachment, and then, by constantly 
dwelling upon her own feelings, 
mentally construct ideal representa- 
tions of occurrences which she 
comes to believe-in as real; not 
allowing herself to be undeceived, 
even when the object of her attach- 
ment declares that the sayings and 
doings attributed to him are alto- 
gether imaginary. 

It is in this way that I account 
for what appear to me to be 
the strange delusions, which have 
laid hold at the present time of a 
number of persons who are not only 
perfectly sane and rational upon all 
other subjects, but may be emi- 
nently distinguished by intellectual 
ability. They first surrender them- 
selves, without due enquiry, to a 
disposition to believe in ‘occult’ 
agencies; and having so surren- 
dered themselves, they interpret 
everything in accordance with that 
belief. The best protection against 
such surrender appears to me to be 
the early culture of those scientific 
habits of thought, which shape, 
when once established, the whole 
future intellectual course of the 
individual. 

The case is not really altered by 
the participation of large numbers 
of persons in the same delusion ; in 
fact, the majority sometimes gocs 
mad, the few who retain their ‘ com- 
mon sense’ being the exceptions. 
Of this we have a notable instance in 
the Witch persecutions of the 17th 
century, mainly instigated by King 
James I. and his Theological allies ; 
who, because ‘ witcheraft’ and 
other ‘curious arts’ are condemned 
both by the Mosaic law and by 
Apostolic authority, ‘ stirred up 
the people’ against those who were 
supposed to practise them, and 
branded every doubter as an atheist. 
The ‘History of Human Error’ 
seems to me, in fact, to have no pages 
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more full of instruction to such as 
can read them aright, than those 
which chronicle the trials for witch- 
craft in the seventeenth century ; 
presided over by judges—like Sir 
Matthew Hale—of the highest re- 
pute for learning, uprightness, and 
humanity. Not only were the most 
trivial and ridiculous circumstances 
admitted as proofs of the charge, 
but the most monstrous assertions 
were accepted without the slightest 
question. Thus in 1663 a woman 
was hanged at Taunton, on the evi- 
dence of a hunter that a hare 
which had taken refuge from his 
pursuit in a bush was found on the 
opposite side in the likeness of a 
witch, who, having assumed the 
form of the animal, took advantage 
of her hiding-place to resume her 
proper shape. And the proof of 
these marvels did not rest on the 
testimony of single witnesses. In 
1658 a woman was hung at Chard 
Assizes for having bewitched a boy 
of twelve years old, who was seen 
to rise in the air, and pass some 
thirty yards over a garden wall; 
while at another time he was found 
in a room with his hands flat against 
a beam at the top, and his body two 
or three feet above the floor—nine 
people at a time seeing him in this 
posi tion. 

The Witch-persecution carried on 
by James VI. in Scotland, before 
his accession to the English throne, 
is believed to have caused the sa- 
crifice of several thousand lives; but 
in England, under the too celebrated 
Witch Act, which was passed by 
Parliament under his influence, in 
the first year of his. reign, it was 
far more terribly destructive. No 
fewer than seventy thousand persons 
are believed to have been executed 
for witchcraft between the years 
1603 and 1680; a number far larger 
than that of the sufferers in all the 
religious persecutions of the later 
Tudors. 

In 1677, however, an able work 
was published under the title of The 
Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft, 
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in which the author, Webster, who 
had seen a great deal of the witch- 
trials, maintained the opinion that 
the whole system of witchcraft was 
founded on natural phenomena, cre- 
dulity, torture, imposture, or delu- 
sion; and a reaction seems then to 
have begun in favour of ‘ common 
sense,’ which was fostered by the 
Revolution of 1688. Though accu- 
sations continued to be made, the 
judicious conduct of Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, who presided over 
trials for this offence in various 
parts of the kingdom, generally 
caused the acquittal of the prisoners; 
and when they were found guilty 
and condemned, the capital sen- 
tence was not carried out. The 
last witch-execution in Scotland, 
where the Theological prepossession 
longest maintained its hold over the 
public, wasin 1722; and the Witch 
Act was repealed in 1736. The 
belief in witchcraft still survived, 
however, not only among the igno- 
rant vulgar, but among some of the 
most enlightened men of the last 
century. We find Addison, in the 
earlier part of it, speaking of witch- 
craft as a thing that could not rea- 
sonably be called in question; while, 
towards its close, Dr. Johnson main- 
tained that as the non-existence of 
witches could not be proved, there 
was no sufficient ground for denying 
their diabolical powers. This is 
one of the cases, however, in which 
an enlightened ‘common sense ’— 
the intelligent embodiment of the 
general experience of mankind—is 
a much safer guide than logic. The 
belief in Witchcraft was not killed 
by discussion, but perished by neg- 
lect. The ‘ childish things’ believed 
in by our ancestors have been ‘ put 
away’ by the full-grown sense of 
the present generation; the tes- 
timony in their favour, once un- 
questionably accepted as convinc- 
ing, is no longer deemed worthy of 
being even considered; and it is 
only among those of our hereditarily 
uneducated population, whose ge- 
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neral intelligence is about upon a 
par with that of a Hottentot or an 
Esquimanux, that ‘cunning women’ 
are able to turn this lingering su- 
perstition to the purposes of gain. 
Of the rapid spread of the Witch- 
craft delusion in a population whose 
theological ‘ prepossession’ favoured 
its development, and of its equally 
rapid decline when ‘ common sense’ 
resumed its due ascendancy, no case 
was more remarkable than the Epi- 
demic that spread through Puritan 
New England, near the end of the 
seventeenth century. This was 
initiated by the trial and execution 
of a poor Irishman, who, being ob- 
noxious as a papist, was accused of 
having bewitched two children who 
suffered from convulsive attacks. 
Dr. Cotton Mather, Fellow of Har- 
vard College, received one of these 
children into his house ; and it was 
chiefly on his testimony as to the fact 
of the girl’s possession by evil spirits, 
that the unfortunate Irishman was. 
convicted and executed. The judicial 
persecution, once begun, soon raged 
with such severity, that its victims 
were hung by half a dozen or more 
at a time; one of them being a 
minister, who had provoked his 
judges by calling in question the * 
very existence of witchcraft. The 
accusations became more and more 
numerous, and at last implicated 
people of the highest consideration, 
among them the wi‘e of a minister 
who had been one of the most active 
promoters of these proceedings ; so 
that the authorities felt it necessary 
for their own safety at once to check 
the further progress of the infection. 
Judges and juries then found out 
that they had been ‘sadly deluded 
and mistaken,’ only Dr. Cotton 
Mather’s father, the President of 
Harvard, and other theologians, 
still holding their ground ; and the 
release, by the Governor, of a hun- 
dred and fifty witches who were 
under arrest, and the stoppage of 
proceedings against two hundred 
more who were about to be arrested 
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came to be accepted in a short 
time with general approval, though 
vehemently protested against by 
Cotton Mather in these remarkable 
terms :— 


Fleshy people may burlesque these 
things; but when hundreds of the most 
solemn people, in a country where they 
have as much mother-wit, certainly, as the 
rest of mankind, know them to be true, 
nothing but the froward spirit of Sad- 
duceeism can question them. I have not 
yet mentioned so much as one thing that 
will not be justified, if it be required, by 
the oaths of more considerate persons 
than any that can ridicule these odd phe- 
nomena, 


Now this is precisely the position 
taken by the modern Spiritualists ; 
who revive under new forms the 
doctrines which were supposed to 
have faded away under the light 
of Modern Science. The ‘ hundreds 
of the most solemn people,’ who 
are ready to justify their conviction 
of such wonders as Mr. Home’s 
and Mrs. Guppy-Volckman’s aerial 
flights, the elongation of the body 
of the former, or the bringing in 
of ice, flowers, and fruits by the 
ministering spirits of the latter, are 
equally bound to accept the testi- 
mony given on oath and in solemn 
form of law, which satisfied able 
judges and honest juries two cen- 
turies ago, that tens of thousands 
of innocent people had entered 
into the guilty league with Satan, 
whose punishment was death here 
and everlasting damnation here- 
after. The unbelieving Sadducees 
of the present time, on the other 
hand, can appeal to the same sad 
history, in justification of their 
refusal to admit.the testimony of 
the votaries of a system which is 
to their minds quite as absurd and 
irrational as that of witchcraft, 
and of their disbelief in the reality 
of alleged occurrences which they 
deem it an insult to their common 
sense to be asked to credit. For 
the faithful few, who two centuries 
ago rallied round the standard of 
Rationalism, in antagonism not 
only to the dead weight of ignorant 
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prejudice, but to the active force 
of learning and authority, had no 
other defence of their position than 
the inherent incredibility of the 
opposing testimony ; notwithstand- 
ing that this was clearly given (in 
many cases, if not in all) in perfect 
good faith, and often admitted as 
true even by the unfortunate victims 
it incriminated, who seem to have 
themselves participated in what 
every person of ordinary intelli- 
gence now admits to have been a 
pitiable delusion. 

But, it may be objected, the ac- 
ceptance of this test would equally 
justify a disbelief in any of those 
marvels which are rightly esteemed 
the glories of Modern Science. 
Tell a man, for instance, to whom 
the fact is new, that the hand may 
be held without injury in the 
stream of liquid iron issuing from 
the smelting furnace, or dipped and 
moved about in a bucket of the 
molten metal; and he will probably 
reject your assertion as altogether 
incredible. Yet this statement, 
while apparently antagonistic to uni- 
versal experience, can be shown to 
be really conformable to it. For the 
protection of the hand from being 
burned by the hot metal, when the 
intervention of a film of vapour 
has been secured by moistening its 
surface, is just what you may see 
every day in the rolling-off of 
drops of fluid from a heated iron, in 
the application of the familiar test 
by which the ironer judges of the 
suitability of its temperature. 

Take, again, the case of the 
Electric Telegraph, and especially 
that of the Atlantic cable. If sub- 
marine telegraphy had not been led 
up to by progressive steps, the mass 
of mankind would have undoubt- 
edly scoffed at the idea of ‘ putting 
a girdle round the earth in twenty 
minutes ;’ and even after the first 
Atlantic cable had actually con- 
veyed messages of great import- 
ance, to the full satisfaction of 
those who sent them, there were 
obstinate sceptics who maintained 
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that its asserted success must be a 
falsehood, as opposed to ‘common 
sense.” But every person suffi- 
ciently educated to understand the 
scientific principle of its con- 
struction, was perfectly prepared to 
accept it as a real success; the 
speedy failure of the first cable, so 
far from justifying the original 
scepticism, only serving to show 
what the conditions were, by due 
observance of which permanent suc- 
cess might be assured. 

Compare this with another cu- 
rious demand upon public credence 
—the ‘panasilinic telegraph ’— 
which was made by an ingenious 
hoaxer about the time that the 
success of land electric telegraphy 
first set the world to dream of 
uniting the New World with the 
Old by the like means. It was 
gravely announced that a French 
savan had discovered, that if two 
snails were brought for a time 
into mutual relation, such a sym- 
pathy would be established be- 
tween them, that, however widely 
they might be separated, the move- 
ments of each would correspond 
with those of the other; so that if 
a couple of friends, one in New 
York and the other in Paris, wished 
to converse, they had only to pro- 
vide themselves with an alphabet 
and figure dial, get a pair of sympa- 
thetic snails, and appoint a time for 
their conversation. The one who 
led off was to make his snail walk 
over the dial, and stop him at the 
letter or figure he wished to in- 
dicate; his friend’s snail would do 
exactly the same, and thus the 
message would be gradually spelled 
out. Now I perfectly well re- 
member that this ridiculous ab- 
surdity found many believers. My 
old friend Dr. Robert Chambers, 
ever on the watch for scientific 
novelties, gave currency to the 
statement in Chambers’s Journal, 
without, however, committing him- 
self to its truth. And I am sure 
that its very marvellousness had an 
attraction for those credulous sub- 
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jects who are ready to surrender 
their common sense to any pre- 
tender to occult powers—the more 
readily, it often seems, in proportion 
to the extravagance of his claims, 

I might cite the Spectroscope and 
the Radiometer as additional cases, 
not merely of the readiness, but of 
the eagerness, of scientific men, to 
extend their knowledge of the 
agencies of Nature in entirely new 
directions ; and to accept with im- 
plicit confidence, wpon adequate evi- 
dence, revelations in regard to 
matters lying so completely beyond 
the domain covered by previous 
experience, as entirely to transcend 
if not directly to violate it. Now 
this, in the first case, is because the 
whole of that wonderful fabric of 
Spectrum-analysis, by which we are 
now enabled to study the chemical 
and physical constitution of every 
kind of celestial object which the 
telescope can render visible to us, 
has been built up, course by course, 
on the basis of one of our most 
familiar scientific experiences—the 
dark lines that cross the solar 
spectrum. So, Mr. Crookes’s in- 
vention of the Radiometer was the 
culmination of a long series of ex- 
perimental enquiries, the results of 
which could be demonstrated at 
any time and to any number of per- 
sons; the fundamental fact of the 
vanes being driven round by radiant 
force being thus put beyond dispute. 
And while, as I stated to you in 
my previous lecture, what at first 
seemed the obvious interpretation 
of this fact—namely, that radiant 
force here acted in a manner alto- 
gether new to science, by direct 
mechanical impact on the vanes— 
was almost universally accepted by 
even the most distinguished Phy- 
sicists, further investigations of the 
most ingenious and elaborate nature 
have now conclusively proved that 
the action is really an indirect one, 
capable of being accounted for on 
previously understood principles.— 
I hold the warning given by the 
history of this enquiry, in regard 
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to the duty of the Scientific man to 
exhaust every possible mode of 
accounting for new and strange 
phenomena, before attributing it to 
any previously unknown agency, to 
be one of the most valuable lessons 
afforded by Mr. Crookes’s dis- 
coveries. 

Now I maintain that it requires 
exactly the same kind of specially 
trained ability, to elicit the truth in 
regard to the phenomena we are 
now considering, as have been ex- 
erted in the researches made by the 
instrumentality of the Spectroscope 
andthe Radiometer. And I cannot 
but believe that if Mr. Crookes had 
been prepared by a special training 
in the bodily and mental constitu- 
tion, abnormal as well as normal, 
of the Human instruments of his 
Spiritualistic enquiries, and had de- 
voted to them the ability, skill, 
perseverance, and freedom from 
prepossession, which he has shown 
in his Physical investigations, he 
would have arrived at conclusions 
more akin to those of the great 
body of scientific men whom I be- 
lieve to share my own convictions 
on this subject. 

So far are we from regarding 
Science as having unveiled all the 
mysteries of Nature, that we hold 
ourselves ready to accept any new 
agency, the evidence for which will 
stand the test of cross-examination 
by skilled experts. But, in default 
of such evidence, we are fully jus- 
tified by experience, in regarding 
it as more probable that the most 
honest witnesses have either been 
intentionally deceived, or have de- 
ceived themselves, than that asser- 
tions in direct contradiction to all 
the ‘ natural knowledge’ we possess 
should have any real justification in 
fact. 

In support of this position, I shall 
now show you that in every in- 
stance (so far as lam aware) in 
which a thorough investigation has 
been made into those ‘ higher phe- 
momena’ of Mesmerism which are 
adduced in support of Spiritualism, 
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the supposed proof has completely 
failed, generally by the detection of 
intentional. fraud ; while it may be 
fairly presumed that the unex- 
plained marvels of the same kind 
which are still appealed to as valid 
proofs, would be equally discredited 
by the like searching enquiry, since 
they rest on no better evidentiary 
foundation, than seemed originally 
to be possessed by those which have 
entirely broken down. 

It was in France that the pre- 
tensions of mesmeric clairvoyance 
were first advanced ; and it was by 
the French Academy of Medicine, 
in which the mesmeric state had 
been previously discussed with re- 
ference to the performance of surgi- 
cal operations, that this new and § 
more extraordinary claim was first 
carefully sifted; in consequence 
of the offer made in 1837 by M. 
Burdin (himself a member of that 
Academy) of a prize of 3,000 francs 
to any one who should be found 
capable of reading through opaque 
substances. The money was depo- 
sited in the hands of a notary for a 
period of two years, afterwards 
extended to three; the announce- 
ment was extensively published; 
numerous cases were offered for 
examination ; every imaginable con- 
cession was made to the competi- 
tors, that was compatible with a 
thorough testing of the reality of 
the asserted power; and not one was 
found to stand the trial. 

But not only was there complete 
and ignominious failure; tho frau- 
dulent mode in which the previous 
successes had been obtained was 
detected in two out of the three cases 
which were brought most promi- 
nently forward, and was made 
scarcely less evident in the third. 

The first case was presented by 
M. Houblier, a physician of Pro- 
vence, who, ‘after a long period of 
preparation, sent his clairvoyante, 
Mile. Emélie to Paris, to the care 
of a friend and .mesmeriser, M. 
Frappart. This gentleman, before 
presenting her to the Commis- 
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sioners, thought it well to put her 
















































. asserted power of reading with the 

e back of her head to some prelimi- 

c nary trials : and soon finding reason 

ad to suspect her good faith, he set a 

‘d trap for her, into which (supposing 

a him to be her friend) she unsuspect- 

26 ingly fell. Very judiciously, how- 

ry ever, he did not immediately ex- 

ly pose her, but let her continue her 

ve performances; bringing up M. 

Houblier from Provence to meet 

0- other persons interested in the en- 

ce quiry, that they might see for them- 
by selves through the keyhole of the 
ne, room in which Mlle. Emélie was 
ad supposed to be lying entranced in 
re- | 2 mesmeric sleep, that she got up 
gi- and examined, here and there, the 
nd | pages of the book—purposely left 
rst § 12 the room—in which her alleged 
nce clairvoyant power was to be tested. 
M. Of course, Mile. Emélie was never 

hat | presented to the Commissioners of 
nes | the Academy; and M. Honblier con- 
ind  fessed with grief and shame that 
que he had not only himself been for 
po- four years the dupe of this maitresse 
ora fe femme, but that he had uncon- 
rds [| Sciously helped her to impose upon 
nce- |} Many most respectable persons in 
ed; Jf his own neighbourhood. Now, all 
for these, with M. Houblier himself, 

con- fy might be presumed to have been 
yeti. | both competent and trustworthy 
th af Witnesses; so that if M. Burdin’s 
y of |) prize had never been offered, this 
>was case would have been put on record 
(like others of which I shall presently 

plete tell you) as an unimpeachable attes- 
frau- 2 tation of the reality of clairvoyance. 
rious Again, the immediate detection of the 
was _ fraud, not by a hostile sceptic, but 

eases (by a friendly mesmeriser, shows how 
omi- | easily, under the influence of a 
made f§ ‘Prepossession,’ numbers of intel- 
ry ligent people may be led to sur- 
xd by § Tender their ‘common sense,’ to the 
Pro- extent of believing, not only that 
od of | theseat of vision may be transferred 
yante, | to the back of the head, but that 
care B® ® distinct picture of a page of a 
:, M.§f book can be formed without any 
nefore  OPtical apparatus. The conduct of 
nmis- Frappart in the matter should 
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serve as a lesson to honest Spiri- 
tualists at the present time; who, 
when they begin to suspect trickery, 
would much better serve their own 
cause by helping to expose it, than 
by lending themselves to the defence 
of the trickster. 

Among the earliest claimants of 
the Burdin prize was a M. Pigeaire 
of Montpellier; who affirmed that 
his daughter, a girl eleven years old, 
was able, when her eyes were com- 
pletely blinded, to read with the 
points of her fingers, which then 
became her visual organs: the sole 
condition he required being that she 
should be blinded by himself with a 
bandage of. black velvet. Her 
power of reading in this condition 
was attested by peers, deputies, 
physicians, distinguished littérateurs 
(amongst others, by George Sand) 
and newspaper editors, to whom it 
had been exhibited in Paris beforeshe 
was presented to the Commission. 
But its members were neverthe- 
less sceptical enough to require 
proof satisfactory to themselves ; 
and desired to render the girl ‘ tem- 
porarily blind’ (to use her father’s 
words) by their own methods ; ob- 
jecting that his velvet bandage 
might be so disarranged by the 
working of her facial muscles, as to 
allow her to see downwards beneath 
its lower edge, when the book was 
held in a suitable position. M. 
Pigeaire, however, objecting to this 
test, the Commissioners having sa- 
tisfied themselves of the opacity of 
the bandage, stipulated only that 
the book should not be put into the 
girl’s hands, to be held by her 
wherever she wished, but should be 
placed opposite her eyes at any dis- 
tance her father should desire. As 
he would not consent to this condi- 
tion, the Commissioners, of course, 
declined to accept his daughter’s 
performances as furnishing any 
valid evidence of clairvoyance. 
Though the bandage was opaque, 
the trick now became transparent ; 
yct it had taken-in peers, deputies, 
and George Sand; and only experts 
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in such enquiries succeeded in dis- 
covering it. 

The third case was brought for- 
ward by M. Teste, a well-known 
magnetiser of that date, who af- 
firmed that every experienced mes- 
merist had witnessed the exercise 
of this faculty at least twenty times. 
Confident in his position, he offered 
to submit his clairvoyante (a young 
girl) to the experimentum crucis— 
the reading of print or writing en- 
closed in opaque boxes; stipulating 
only that the direction of the lines 
should be previously indicated. 
Such a box was prepared and 
placed in the girl’s hands, with the 
requiredindication. Being presently 
asked by M. Teste whether she would 
be able to read what was in the in- 
terior of the box, she answered Oui; 
and on his asking her how soon, 
she replied confidently, dix minutes. 
She then turned the box about in 
her hands, and in doing so tore one of 
the bands that secured it. This being 
remarked upon, she made no further 
attempt of the same kind, but con- 
tinued (as it appeared) to exert 
herself in fatiguing efforts to dis- 
cern the concealed lines. Whole 
hours having thus passed, and M. 
Teste having asked his clairvoyante 
how many lines there were in the 
box, she answered dewx. He then 
pressed her to read, and she an- 
nounced that she saw the word 
nous, and later the word sommes. 
As she then declared that she could 
read no more, the box was taken 
from her hands, and the girl dis- 
missed; and the box being then 
opened, the printed slip it contained 
was shown to M. Teste to have on 
it six lines of French poetry, in 
which neither of the words nous 
sommes occurred. 

Of course this failure does not 
disprove any of M. Teste’s asser- 
tions, either in regard to the same 
girl under other conditions, or in 
regard to other alleged clair. 
voyantes; but it fully justifies the 
allegation, that as this was a picked 
case, presented by himself, near the 
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expiration of the third year during 
which M. Burdin’s prize was open, 
with unhesitating confidence in the 
girl’s success, his other reported 
cases, of which not one rests upon 
better authority than his own, have 
not the least claim upon our accept- 
ance. He seems to have been very 
easily satisfied ; and it is clear that 
if he was not a consenting party, 
he was not adequately on his 
guard against the possibility of a 
furtive peep being taken by his 
clairvoyante into the interior of the 
box while it was being turned 
about in her hands,—the method 
which Houdin avows himself to 
have practised in performing his 
‘second sight’ trick, and by which, 
as I shall presently tell you, one of 
our own most noted advocates of the 
‘transcendental’ was afterwards 
completely taken in. 

It was in 1844 that the clair- 
voyant Alexis came hither from 
Paris, with the reputation of extra- 
ordinary powers ; and though these 
had not been submitted to the test 
of investigation by the French 
Academy of Medicine, it was con- 
fidently affirmed by the leading 
mesmerisers in this country, that 
there was nothing in the way of 
‘lucidity’ that this youth had not 
done and could not do. Not only 
had he divined the contents of 
sealed packets and thick wooden 
boxes, but he could give an exact 
account of the contents of any 
room in any house never before 
seen or heard of ; he had described 
occurrences taking place at a dis- 
tance, which, to the great surprise 
of the questioners (who expected 
something very different), were 
afterwards found to have transpired 
exactly as he had stated ; he had re- 
vealed to persons anxious to recover 
important papers the unknown 
places of their lodgment; in fact, 
if all was true that was affirmed of 
him, the power for which he could 
claim credit would have been little 
less than omniscience—if only it 
could have been commanded at will. 
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But, by the admission of his best 
friends, it was extremely variable, 
coming in gushes or flashes ; while, 
as he was often unable to see clearly 
at first, and had an unfortunate 
habit of ‘thinking aloud,’ he con- 
tinually made a great many blunders 
before he arrived at anything like 
the truth. 

Having myself settled in the 
neighbourhood of London just as 
Alexis came over, and having found 
my friend Dr. Forbes (then editor 
of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review) extremely interested in the 
enquiry into the reality of his as- 
serted clairvoyant powers, I accom- 
panied Dr. F., time after time, to 
public and private séances at which 
these powers were exhibited, though 
not adequately tested. So far from 
being at that time an opponent, 
I was much more nearly a believer ; 
the weight of testimony seemed too 
strong to be overborne; and it was 
only after repeated experience of 
the numerous sources of fallacy 
which the keen-sightedness of Dr. 
Forbes enabled him to discern, that 
I became, like him, a sceptic as to 
the reality of Alexis’s reputed clair- 
voyance. My scepticism was in- 
creased by seeing how, whilst he 
was ‘thinking aloud’ (according 
to his friends), but ‘ fishing’ or 
‘pumping’ (according to unbe- 
levers), he was helped by the in- 
formation he gleaned from the un- 
conscious promptings of his ques- 
tioners. And my confidence in 
testimony was greatly weakened, 
by finding that extraordinary suc- 
cesses were reported to have been 
obtained in some cases which Dr. 
Forbes and I regarded as utter 
failures, as well as in others in which 
it was clear to us that no adequate 
precautions had been taken to pre- 
vent the use of ordinary vision. 
For we satisfied ourselves that when 
he was going to read or to play 
cards with his eyes bandaged, it 
was his habit so to manceuvre, as to 
prevent the bandage from being 
drawn tight,—cele m’étouffe being 
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his constant complaint, even when 
his nostrils were left perfectly 
free; and that at first, when he 
could not see under its lower edge, 
he worked the muscles of his face 
until he displaced it sufficiently for 
his purpose. And thus we came 
to the conclusion that no test of 
his ‘ lucidity’ could be of any value, 
which did not involve the reading 
of print or writing enclosed in per- 
fectly opaque boxes or other en- 
velopes, without the assistance of 
any response to his guesses, A 
test-séance of this kind having been 
arranged by Dr. Forbes at his own 
house, the general result (as ad- 
mitted by M. Marcillet, the mes- 
meriser who accompanied Alexis) 
was utter failure; the only note- 
worthy exception being in a case 
in which, having selected the thin- 
nest of the paper envelopes, Alexis 
correctly stated that the word 
within it consisted of three letters, 
without, however, being able to 
name them. And the value of even 
this very slight success was after- 
wards completely neutralised by the 
discovery I shall recount in con- 
nection with the case of the bro- 
ther and successor of Alexis, that 
nothing else than ordinary vision 
was required to obtain it. 

As M. Marcillet could not dis- 
pute the fairness with which the 
investigation was conducted, he 
could offer no other explanation of 
Alexis’s failure on this occasion, 
than the presence of an ‘ atmo- 
sphere of incredibility’ emanating 
from the persons of the sceptical 
doctors present. It may be shrewdly 
suspected, however, that Alexis 
recognised the presence of a maitre 
homme in clear-sightedness, and felt 
himself foiled at every point by 
the keener intelligence of Dr. 
Forbes. For he and M. Marcillet 
forthwith left London for Paris, 
and never publicly reappeared in 
this country. 

His place, however, was taken 
after a year or two by his brother 
Adolphe, whose powers were highly 
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vaunted by believers as even sur- 
passing those of his predecessor. 
Again Dr. Forbes applied himself 
to the investigation; and again I 
took every opportunity afforded 
me of witnessing their exercise. It 
was at a pubic séance at which I 
was myself present, thongh Dr. 
Forbes was not, that a circum- 
stance occurred which made at the 
timeaconsiderableimpression. Slips 
of writing-paper having been distri- 
buted, any person who wished to 
put Adolphe’s powers to the test 
was desired to write a word at the 
top of the slip, and then to fold it 
over and over several times, so that 
the writing should be covered both 
in front and behind by two or 
three layers of the paper. Having 
myself written Paris, I folded it 
up in the prescribed manner; my 
friend Mr. Ottley wrote Toulon; 
several other persons did the like ; 
and we satisfied ourselves, by hold- 
ing up our folded slips between our 
eyes and the light, that the writing 
within was completely invisible. 
Yet, taking one of them after ano- 
ther into his hands, and making no 
attempt to unfold the papers (some 
of which, I think, were secured by 
seal or wafer), Adolphe named, 
without hesitation, the word written 
on each. Withina day or two, how- 
ever, I learned from Mr. Ottley 
that his sister had discovered that 
she could read by her natural eye- 
sight the writing on his slip, which 
it was supposed could only be dis- 
cerned by clairvoyant power ; and on 
trying her method upon my own slip, 
I found myself able to do the same. 
The secret consisted in holding the 
slip, not between the eye and the 
light, but in such a position that 
the light of the window or lamp 
should be reflected obliquely from 
its surface. And any of you will 
find that after a little practice, 
words written in a legible but not 
large hand can be thus read, though 
covered by three folds of ordinary 
writing-paper. This discovery fully 
accounts for various successes, 
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as well of Alexis and Adolphe, as 
of other reputed clairvoyants ; and 
affords a furthe: warning as to the 
scrupulous care required to exclude 
all possible sources of fallacy in 
conducting such trials. 

The conclusions drawn by Dr. 
Forbes from his critical examina. 
tion of Adolphe’s pretensions tallied 
exactly with those to which he had 
been led by his previous search. All 
the instances of success could be 
fairly explained without crediting the 
performer with any extraordinary 
powers; where, on the other hand, 
due care was taken to render the or- 
dinary operation of the visual sense 
impossible, failure invariably re- 
sulted. Thus the claims of Adolphe, 
like those of Alexis, vanished into 
thin air at the wand of the expert ; 
and, notwithstanding the great 
efforts made to rehabilitate his re- 
putation, he soon found his stay in 
London no longer profitable, and 
went the way of his predecessor. 
Nothing, so far as I am aware, has 
ever been since heard of this par 
nobile fratrum ; certainly they never 
challenged the French Academy of 
Medicine to an investigation of their 
pretensions. 

And so it always proves in the 
end with these sham marvels; which, 
however specious they may ap- 
pear at a distance, vanish under 
critical investigation like the mirage 
of the desert on nearer approach. 
The real marvels of Science, on 
the other hand, not only stand the 
test of the most critical exami- 
nation, but prove more marvellous 
the more thoroughly they are in- 
vestigated. Reason, it has well 
been said, can guide where Imagi- 
nation scarcely dares to follow. 
And those who desire to find a 
true spring at which to slake 
their thirst for knowledge, need 
only follow the guidance of the 
Spectroscope and the Radiometer, 
to be led to wonders of which nei- 
ther the ‘Poughkeepsie Seer,’ the 
‘ Seeress of Prevorst,’ nor any other 
of the reputed ‘prophets’ of Mes- 
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merism or Spiritualism had ever 
dreamed. 

My anxiety to impress on you the 
lessons which (as it seems to me) 
such exposures ought to afford in 
regard to the object of our present 
enquiry, leads me to ask your further 
attention to two other cases ; in each 
of which a number of apparent suc- 
cesses of a most remarkable kind 
were obtained by what was subse- 
quently shown to have been an in- 
genious fraud, practised upon the 
honest patron of the performer, who 
was (like M. Houblier) his unsus- 
pecting dupe. 

In the course of his further search 
for clairvoyance, Dr. Forbes was 
requested by a legal gentleman 
whom he calls Mr. A. B., to witness 
the performances of a copying clerk 
in his employ, by name George 
Goble; whom he stated to be cap- 
able in a large proportion of cases, of 
reading printed words enclosed in 
opaque boxes, without either mistake 
or preliminary guessing. Being at 
that time in the country, I did not 
accompany Dr. Forbes in his re- 
peated visits to Mr. A. B.’s cham- 
bers; but I well remember his 
writing to me in some excitement 
after the first of them, that at last he 
seemed to have got hold of a genuine 
case of clairvoyance. He soon, how- 
ever, recovered his equanimity and 
his scepticism, and felt that he must 
make a much more thorough enquiry 
before he could be justified in ac- 
cepting the case asgenuine. George’s 
dodge consisted (as was subsequently 
proved) in furtively opening the 
box or other envelope so as to get 
a peep at its contents, whilst sit- 
ting or lying face downwards on a 
sofa; and in managing to conceal his 
having done so by tearing open the 
box at the moment he proclaimed 
the word: his failures occurring 
when the box was so secured that 
he could not succeed in opening it, 
after manceuvring (it might be) for 
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half an hour or more. Finding that 
in every one of George’s successes the 
envelope might have been opened, 
whilstall the cases in which the boxes 
had certainly not been opened were 
complete failures —a consideration 
which, though very obvious, seemed 
never to have suggested itself to 
the legal mind of George’s patron— 
Dr. Forbes and Professor Sharpey 
(whom he had taken into council) 
devised a simple ‘ counter-dodge,’ 
by which it should be rendered im- 
possible for George to open the box 
for the purpose of reading the con- 
tained word, without the detection 
of his trick. This entirely succeeded; 
George was brought upon his knees 
and confessed his roguery, but pro- 
tested that it was his first offence. 
You would scarcely credit the fact 
if it had not been self-recorded, 
that George’s patron still continued 
to believe in his clairvoyant power; 
accepting his assurance that he had 
only had recourse to trickery when 
the genuine power failed him, and 
requesting Dr. Forbes to give him 
another trial. This Dr. F. con- 
sented to make, upon the sole con- 
dition that a small sealed box, 
containing a single word printed in 
large type, should be returned to 
him wnopened with the word written 
upon the outside of it. Some days 
elapsed before George’s ‘ Incidity ’ 
recovered: from the shock of the 
exposure ; but his master then in- 
formed Dr. F. that G. had read 
the word IMPLEMENTS, or, as he 
spelled it, impelments, with great 
assurance of correctness. This, how- 
ever, proving altogether wrong, the 
box was left in Mr. A. B.’s hands 
for a further space of two months, 
and no second guess having been 
then made, the real word was dis- 
closed by Dr. F. to be opsections. 
The history of this enquiry, as 
detailed by Dr. Forbes,? brings 
into the strongest contrast the 
patient and honest search for truth 
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of the cautious sceptic, willing 
to be convinced if satisfactory 
evidence could be adduced, and 
the ready credulity of the en- 
thusiastic disciple, who not only 
eagerly accepted a conclusion 
opposed to universal experience 
without taking any adequate pre- 
cautions against trickery, but held 
to that conclusicn after the trick 
had been not only exposed but con- 
fessed. And here, again, we see 
how, but for the interposition of a 
sceptical ‘expert,’ a case of sham 
clairvoyance would have been pub- 
lished to the world with the same un- 
hesitating affirmation of its genuine- 
ness, as that which now claims credit 
for the exercise of ‘ psychic force’ 
in causing accordions to play, and 
heavy tables to turn round or even 
rise in the air, without muscular 
agency. 

In the other case I have now to 
mention — that of Mr. Hewes’ 
‘ Jack,’ publicly exhibited at Man- 
chester about the same time that 
Alexis was performing in London 
—the proofof clairvoyance, as shown 
in reading when the eyes had been 
effectually closed, seemed as com- 
plete as it was possible to obtain. 
Jack’s eye-lids were bound down 
by surgeons of that town (who 
were assuredly not confederates) 
with strips of adhesive plaster, over 
which were placed folds of leather, 
which again were kept in place by 
other plasters; the only condition 
made by Mr. Hewes being that the 
ridges of the eyebrows should not 
be covered, as it was there that 
Jack saw when ‘lucid.’ The results 
were truly surprising; there was 
no guessing, no need of prompting, 
no failure ; ‘Jack’ read off, without 
the least hesitation, everything that 
was presented to him. The local 
newspapers were full of this new 
wonder ; and no documentary tes- 
timony in favour of clairvoyance 
could possibly be more conclusive. 
But, as usual, the marvel would not 
stand the test of close examination. 
A young Manchester surgeon, who 
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had been experimenting upon him. 
self, gave a public exhibition of his 
power of reading when his eyes had 
been ‘made up’ in precisely the 
same manner as ‘ Jack’s,’. and by 
the same gentlemen; the means he 
adopted being simply to work the 
muscles of his face, until he so far 
loosened the plasters as to obtain a 
crevice through which he conld 
read by looking upwards. Mr. 
Hewes, who witnessed this per- 
formance, readily agreed that 
‘Jack’ should be further tested; 
and it was settled, en petite comité, 
that after protecting his eyelashes 
with narrow strips of plaster, his 
eyelids should be covered with a 
thick coating of shoemakers’ wax, 
leaving the superciliary ridges free. 
When this was done (not without 
considerable resistance on the part 
of ‘Jack,’ only kept under by the 
influence of his patron) the clair. 
voyant power was completely anni- 
hilated ; but one thing ‘ Jack’ 
plainly saw, even with his eyes 
shut—that ‘ his little game was up.’ 
His patron, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, who had become 
an active propagandist of the belief 
he had honestly embraced, returned 
all the money which had been re- 
ceived for Jack’s performances, and 
Jack withdrew into private life. 
Now I readily concede that 
neither the detection of ‘ Jack’ and 
George Goble, nor the failure of 
Alexis and Adolphe under test-con- 
ditions, disproves the reality of 
clairvoyance ; but my position is, 
that since the choicest examples of 
its manifestation are found to break 
down when thoroughly investi- 
gated, not one of the reported in- 
stances in which mo such thorough 
investigation has been made, has 
the least claim to be accepted as 
genuine. It must, I think, have 
become abundantly obvious to you, 
that until the existence of the clair- 
voyant power shall have been estab- 
lished beyond question, by every test 
that the skill of the most wary aud 
inveterate sceptic can devise, the 
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scientific expert is fully justified in 
refusing to accept the testimony of 
any number of witnesses, however 
honest, but of no special intelli- 
gence in regard to the subject of 
the enquiry, as to particular in- 
stances of this power. George 
Goble’s master would have re- 
counted the performances of his 
protégé in perfect good faith, and 
would have been very angry with 
any one who should express a doubt 
either of his veracity or his com- 
petence. And not only Mr. Hewes, 
but a large body of lookers-on, 
would have stoutly contended for 
the impossibility of ‘ Jack’ having 
read with his eyes when they had 
been carefully covered by a sur- 
geon with plasters and leather. But 
to me it seems the ‘ common sense’ 
view of the matter, that the fact 
of ‘Jack’ having read with his 
eyes covered, should have been ac- 
cepted as a proof—not of his clair- 
voyance—but of his eyes not having 
been effectually covered; and that the 
very fact of George Goble having 
found out the words in certain 
boxes which he might have opened, 
while he did not find out any in 
the boxes he could not open, should 
have been accepted as valid evi- 
dence—not of his clairvoyance— 
but of his having taken a furtive 
peep with his natural eyes into the 
unsecured boxes. And in both 
cases ‘common sense’ would have 
been justified by the results. 

The ordinary rules of evidence, 
as I have endeavoured to show 
you, apply only to ordinary occur- 
rences. ‘T'o establish the reality of 
such an extraordinary condition as 
clairvoyance, extraordinary evidence 
is required; and it is the entire 
absence of this, which vitiates the 
whole body of testimony put for- 
ward by Prof. Gregory (Letters on 
Animal Magnetism), doubtless with 
the most complete good faith, in re- 
gard to the performances of Major 
Buckley’s clairvoyantes; whom he 
states to have collectively read the 
VOL. XV.—NO. LXXXVIJ. NEW SERIES. 
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mottoes enclosed in 4,860 nut-shells 
(one of them consisting of 98 
words), and upwards of 36,000 
words on papers enclosed in boxes, 
one of these papers containing 371 
words. Now, that Prof. Gregory lent 
not only himself, and the authority 
of his public position, with repre- 
hensible facility, to the attestation 
of Major Buckley’s statements, 
might be fairly concluded from his 
eager endorsement of Reichen- 
bach’s doctrines, of which I spoke 
in my previous lecture; and the 
complete untrustworthiness of his 
statements in regard to clairvoyance 
becomes obvious to any sceptical 
reader of his ‘ Letters.” For not 
only is there an entire absence of 
detail, in regard to the precautions 
taken to prevent the ingenious 
tricks, to which (as all previous 
experience indicated) the claimants 
to this power are accustomed to 
have recourse; but the narrative 
of one of his cases shows such an 
easy credulity on the very face of 
it, as at once to deprive his other 
statements of the least claim to 
credence. I refer to that (p. 364) 
in which folded papers or sealed 
envelopes were forwarded to the 
clairvoyantes, who returned them 
—the seals apparently unbroken— 
with a correct statement of the 
contained words. Now the unseal- 
ing of sealed letters, and the re- 
sealing them so as to conceal their 
having been opened, are practised 
on occasion in the Post-office of 
probably every Continental capital, 
if not in our own; and, as some of 
you have probably seen in the pub- 
lic prints, the doings in this line of 
a ‘medium’ who professed to be 
able to return answers under spi- 
ritual influence to questions con- 
tained in sealed letters, have lately 
been exposed in the Law-courts of 
New York; the medium’s own wife 
disclosing the manner in which the 
unsealing and resealing of these 
letters were effected. Common 
sense, it might have been thought, 
EE 
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would dictate that if the contents 
of a sealed letter had been made 
known by a person in whose pos- 
session it had lain, that letter had 
been opened and resealed. Yet Prof. 
Gregory preferred to believe that 
these letters had been read by 
clairvoyance ; and numbers of per- 
sons in various parts of the Union, 
including many of high social con- 
sideration, were found to place such 
confidence in the ‘spiritual’ pre- 
tensions of the New York swindler, 
as to submit to him questions of 
the most private nature, with fees 
that gave him an annual income of 
more than a thousand pounds ! 

It was to put the value of Pro- 
fessor Gregory’s evidence in sup- 
port of clairvoyance to the test, 
that his colleague, Dr. (afterwards 
Sir James) Simpson, offered a 
bank-note of large value, enclosed 
in a sealed box and placed in the 
hands of a public official in Edin- 
burgh, as a prize to any one who 
could read its number; and I am 
informed by Sir Dominic Corrigan, 
M.P., that Sir Philip Crampton 
(Surgeon to the Queen in Ireland) 
did the like in Dublin. Though 
these rich prizes remained open to 
all comers for at least a year, none 
of Major Buckley’s one hundred 
and forty-eight clairvoyantes suc- 
ceeded in establishing a claim to 
either of them; in fact, I believe 
that not even a single attempt was 
made. And yet there are even now 
men of high scientific distinction 
who adduce Professor Gregory’s 
testimony on this subject as un- 
impeachable! * 

Still more akin to the powers 
claimed for Spiritualistic ‘mediums,’ 
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is that form of alleged Mesmeric 
clairvoyance which consists in the 
vision of scenes or occurrences at 
a distance; so that they are de- 
scribed exactly as they are at the 
time, and not according to the 
expectation of the questioners. 
Numerous cases of this kind have 
been very circumstantially re- 
corded; and I most freely admit 
that a body of thoroughly well- 
attested and well-sifted evidence 
in their favour would present a 
strong claim to acceptance. Every 
one knows, however, that plenty 
of marvels of the same class have 
been current as ‘ghost stories ;’ 
and that even some of what were 
regarded as the best attested of 
these, have faded out of the credit 
they once enjoyed under the ad- 
vancing light of a healthy Ration- 
alism. And while such as have a 
‘transcendental’ turn of mind will 
accept the most wonderful story 
of clairvoyance at a distance with 
little or no hesitation, those of a 
more sceptical habit will admit 
none that has not been sub- 
jected to the test of a_ search- 
ing cross-examination; thinking 
it more probable that some latent 
fallacy is concealed beneath the os- 
tensible facts, than that anything 
so marvellous should have really 
happened. 

My own attention was very 
early drawn to this subject, by 
certain occurrences which fell 
under my immediate observation. 
A Mesmeric ‘somnambule’ said 
to be possessed of this power of 
‘mental travelling’ being the sub- 
ject of a séance at my own house, 
and being directed to describe what 


* It was publicly suggested by Mr. Wallace at the Glasgow Meeting of the British 
Association, that the failure of the clairvoyantes in the case of Dr. Simpson’s bank-note 


might be due to there having been really no note placed in the box. 


This suggestion I 


indignantly repudiated at the time, as an unworthy imputation upon the character of a 


public man whose honesty was above all suspicion. 


But I might have replied that if 


the fact had been so, some of Major Buckley’s 148 clairvoyantes ought to have found it 
out. Dr. Simpson informed me that on asking Dr. Gregory the reason of their complete 
abstention, he could give no other account of it, than that the very offer of the reward, 
by introducing a selfish motive for the exercise of this power, prevented its access; as 
if Alexis, Adolphe, and numerous other professors of the art of reading without eyes, 
had not been daily practising it for the purpose of pecuniary gain. 
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she saw in the rooms above, gave 
a correct and unhesitating reply 
as to the occupants of my nursery ; 
whilst in regard to the very un- 
usual contents of a store-room 
above, she was entirely at fault, 
until I purposely prompted her by 
leading questions. The next day 
I found out that she had enjoyed 
ample previous opportunities of 
information as to the points which 
she had described correctly ; whilst 
it soon came to my knowledge that 
a most circumstantial narrative was 
current in Bristol (where I then 
resided) of her extraordinary suc- 
cess in discerning the very objects 
in the store-room which she had 
entirely failed to see. Here, then, 
was a marked instance of two 
sources of fallacy in narratives of 
this description; first, the dis- 
position to attribute to ‘occult’ 
agencies what may be readily ex- 
plained by natural causes; and 
second, the ‘myth-making’ ten- 
dency—far more general than is 
commonly supposed—which, as I 
have already shown you, builds up 
the most elaborate constructions of 
fiction upon the slenderest founda- 
tion of fact. 

In my interviews with Alexis and 
Adolphe, also, both of whom were 
reputed to possess a very high 
degree of this power, I tested them 
as to the contents of my house, 
which they described in a vague 
and general way that would apply 
to almost any ordinary domicile. 
But both of them spoke of my 
drawing-room as having pictures 
on its walls, which was not the fact ; 
and neither of them, though pressed 
as to something very conspicuous 
which they could not help seeing, 
gave the least hint of the presence 
of an organ with gilt pipes. Their 
failure with me does not, of course, 
invalidate any real successes they 
may have gained with others; but 
my previous experience had led me 
toentertain grave doubts as to the 
reality of the reputed successes ; 
and these doubts were subsequently 
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strengthened by the complete break- 
down, under the persevering and 
sagacious enquiries prosecuted by 
Dr. Forbes, of a most notable case 
which excited great public interest 
at the time. 

The wonderfui performances of 
Miss Martineau’s servant J., which 
she announced to the public in 
1844, through the medium of the 
Athenewn, culminated in a detailed 
description — given by J. in the 
mesmeric sleep—of the particulars 
of the wreck of a vessel of which 
her cousin was one of the crew, as 
also of the previous loss of a boy 
overboard ; with which particulars 
it was positively affirmed by Miss 
Martineau, and believed by many 
on her authority, that the girl could 
not possibly have been previously 
informed, as her aunt had only 
brought the account to the house 
when the séance was nearly ter- 
minated. On being asked, says 
Miss M., two evenings afterwards, 
when again in the sleep, whether 
she had come to know what she re- 
lated by seeing her aunt telling the 
people below, J. replied ‘No; I 
saw the place and the people them- 
selves—like a vision.’ And Miss 
Martineau believed her. 

My sceptical friend Dr. Forbes, 
however, would not pin his faith to 
hers ; and determined to institute, 
through a medical friend on the 
spot, a more searching investigation 
than Miss M. had thought neces- 
sary. The result of this enquiry 
was to prove, unequivocally, that J.’s 
aunt had told the whole story to her 
sister, in whose house Miss M. was 
residing, about three hours before 
the séance; and that, though J. was 
not then in the room, the circum- 
stances were fully discussed in her 
presence before she was summoned 
to the mesmeric performance. Thus 
not only was J. completely dis- 
credited as a seer; but the value of 
all testimony to such marvels was 
seriously lowered, when so honest 
and intelligent a witness as Harriet 
Martineau could be so completely 
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led astray by her ‘ prepossession,’ 
as to put forth statements as facts, 
which were at once upset by the 
careful enquiry which she ought 
herself to have made before com- 
mitting herself to them. 

It is the wise rule of our law, 
that no Evidence (save that of dy- 
ing declarations) is admissible in 
Court, that is not capable of being 
tested by cross-examination; and 
no well-trained investigator will 
put forth a new discovery in Science, 
until he has verified it by ‘ putting 
it to the question’ in every mode he 
can think of. 

If, in the case I have just cited, 
the ‘common sense’ view had been 
taken from the beginning, the cor- 
respondence of J.’s circumstantial 
narrative with the actual facts of the 
case, would have been accepted as 
proving—not that she had received 
them in mesmeric vision—but that 
she had learned them through some 
ordinary channel; and the truth of 
this conclusion would have at once 
become apparent, when the proper 
means were taken to verify it. The 
same ground should (I contend) 
be taken, in regard to all the 
marvels of this class which rest on 
the testimony of believers only. For 
no one of them is better attested 
than that which I have just cited ; 
and until the evidence in support 
of any case of clairvoyance can be 
shown to have been sifted in the 
same thorough manner, I maintain 
that it has no more claim on our 
acceptance, than has the specious 
opening of a case in a court of 
law, before it has been subjected 
to the hostile scrutiny of the coun- 
sel on the other side. 


I need not detain you long with 
the scientific discussion of the phe- 
nomena of Table-turning and Table- 
talking; since no facts have been 
established in regard to them, 
which are not susceptible of a very 
simple explanation. A number of 
persons seat themselves round a 
table, and place their hands upon 
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it, with a preconceived idea that the 
table will turn; and after some 
time, it may be, during which the 
movement has been attentively 
waited for, the rotation begins. If 
the parties retain their seats, the 
turning only takes place as far as 
the length of their arms allows, 
but not unfrequently they all rise, 
feeling themselves obliged (as they 
assert) to follow the table; and, 
from a walk, their pace may be 
accelerated to a run, until the table 
actually spins round so fast that 
they can no longer keep up with it. 
And as this happens, not merely 
without any consciousness on the 
part of the performers that they 
are exercising any force of their 
own, but for the most part under 
the full conviction that they do not; 
and since, moreover, tables thus 
move, which the performers declare 
themselves unable to move to the 
same extent by any voluntary effort, 
it is not unnatural that they 
should conclude that some other 


force than their own muscular ac- 


tion must have put it.in motion. 
But the man of science, whether 
Physicist or Physiologist, cannot 
rest content without adequate proof 
of this conclusion; and a test is 
very easily applied. You see here 
a little apparatus consisting of two 
pieces of board, two cedar pencils, 
two india-rubber bands, two pins, 
and a slender index-rod; which 
was devised by Faraday to ascertain 
whether the table ever moves round 
without a lateral pressure from the 
hands of the operators. For this 
‘indicator’ is so constructed, that 
when the hands are placed upon it, 
instead of immediately upon the 
table, any lateral pressure exerted 
by them makes the upper board roll 
upon the lower; and the slightest 
movement of this kind is so mag- 
nified by the leverage of the index, 
as to show itself by a very decided 
motion of its point in the opposite 
direction. By this simple test, any 
one may experimentally satisfy him- 
self that the table never goes round 
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unless the index of the ‘indicator’ 
shows that lateral muscular pres- 
sure is being exerted in the direc- 
tion of its movement; and, con- 
versely, that when such~ lateral 
pressure, as shown by the ‘indi- 
cator,’ is being adequately exerted, 
the table moves round. The Phy- 
sicist, therefore, has a right to 
assert, that, until a table shall be 
found to turn without lateral pres- 
sure of the hands laid upon the 
‘indicator,’ as shown by the fixity 
of its index, there is no evidence 
whatever of the exertion of any other 
force than the muscular action of the 
operators. And the Physiologist 
who is familiar with the fact that 
every human being is continually 
putting forth a vast amount of 
muscular energy, of the exercise of 
which he is entirely unconscious, 
and who has also studied that un- 
conscious influence of mental pre- 
conception, of which I have already 
given you illustrations in the pen- 
dule explorateur, at once perceives 
that the absence of any conscious- 
ness of exertion on the part of the 
operators, affords no proof whatever 
that it is not being put forth ; while 
he is further well aware that in- 
voluntary muscular contractions are 
often far more powerful than any 
which the will can excite. 

The same explanation applies to 
the tilting of the table, which is 
made in response to questions asked 
of ‘the spirits’ by which it is sup- 
posed to be influenced. Nothing 
but a strange prepossession in fa- 
vour of some ‘occult’ agency can 
attribute such tilting to anything 
but the downward pressure of the 
hands laid upon it; the hypothetic 
exertion of any other force being 
scientifically inadmissible, until it 
shall have been experimentally 
shown that the table tilts without 
being manually pressed down. An 
‘indicator’ might be easily con- 
structed, which should test down- 
ward pressure, on the same prin- 
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ciple that Faraday’s indicator tests 
lateral pressure; Qnt no one, so far 
as I am aware, has ever ventured 
to affirm that he has thus demon- 
strated the absence of muscular pres- 
sure, although I long since pointed 
out that only inthis manner could the 
matter be scientifically tested. Until 
such demonstration shall have been 
given, the tilting—like the turning 
—of tables, may be unhesitatingly 
attributed to the unconscious mus- 
cular action of the operators ; while 
the answers which are brought out 
by its instrumentality may be shown 
to be the expressions, either—like 
the movements of the pendule ea- 
ploratewr—of ideas actually present 
to the mind of one or other of the 
performers ; or—as often occurs in 
Somnambulism and other allied 
states—of past ideas which have 
left their traces in the brain, al- 
though they have dropped out of 
the conscious memory. 

That such is the nature of the 
responses ordinarily obtained by 
those, who (in entire good faith) 
have practised this ‘ curious art’ in 
any of its varied forms—including 
planchette writing—I have else- 
where shown‘ by the analysis of a 
number of cases observed by myself 
and recorded by others. And there 
is this very curious indication of it: 
that when the ‘ table-talking’ epi- 
demic first spread in this country, 
a number of low-church clergymen, 
strongly imbued with the belief 
that it was a manifestation of 
Satanic agency, put to the tables a 
series of what they regarded as test 
questions, and got just the answers 
they expected. 

1 now come to the existing phase 
of the Epidemic belief in the ‘ occult,’ 
which, as I have already pointed out, 
differs from the preceding rather in 
its outward manifestations than in 
its essential nature. You have all 
heard of the ghostly visitations, 
which, in the days of our ancestors, 
were reputed to have disclosed by 





* Quarterly Review, October 1853, p. 550 e¢ seg.; and October 1871, pp. 312-322. 
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means of raps the place in which 
treasure had been hidden, or a 
murdered corpse had been buried. 
Ghosts, however, like Witchcraft, 
seemed to have lost credit with the 
present generation, until brought 
into vogue again as ‘spirits’ by the 
Rochester rappings. A family of 
the name of Fox, including two girls 
aged respectively about nine and 
eleven years, went to inhabit a house 
at Hydesville (Rochester County, 
New York State), in which a murder 
was said to have been committed 
many years before. They had 
not resided in it long, when raps 
were heard in the girls’ cham- 
ber; sometimes obviously issuing 
from their persons, but sometimes 
apparently proceeding from other 
parts of the room. Curiosity was 
excited; the neighbourhood flocked 
to witness the marvel ; no one could 
detect any movement on the part of 
either of the girls while the raps 
were sounding ; and no concealed in- 
strumentality could be discovered by 
careful search. The rappings soon 
began to show a certain coherence ; 
a code of signals was arranged, ac- 
cording to which one rap was to 
mean no, three raps yes, and two 
raps doubtful or wait ; and commu- 
nications having been thus opened 
with the rappers, visitors were 
enabled, through the medium of 
these two girls, to summon and in- 
terrogate spirits of their departed 
friends. Multitudes now flocked 
from all parts to witness the pheno- 
mena; and the girls having gone to 
live with an elder married sister at 
Rochester town, the alphabetical 
system was established at her sugges- 
tion ; which enabled the spirits to 
spell out their messages by rapping 
at the required letter, when either 
the alphabet was repeated by the 
enquirer, or the letters on an alpha- 
bet-card were successively pointed 
to. The excitement continuing toin- 
crease, a Committee of Investiga- 
tion was appointed by a town- 
meeting. Every opportunity was 
given for the enquiry; but the 
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committee was completely baffled. 
The enquiry was taken up, how- 
ever, by an eminent anatomist, Dr. 
Austin Flint, of New York; who, 
having first convinced himself that 
the sounds issued from the legs or 
feet of the girls themselves, notwith- 
standing their apparent stillness, 
sought for a physiological explana- 
tion of them; and soon found one 
in the power which certain persons 
can acquire, of giving a jerking or 
snapping action to particular ten- 
dons of either the knees, ankles, or 
toes,—a patient of his own being 
able thus to produce an exact imi- 
tation of the Rochester rappings. 
But the very rationality of this ex- 
planation caused it to be disbelieved 
by suchas were anxious to be placed 
in communication with the spirit- 
world. The fame of the Fox girls 
spread through the United States ; 
they established themselves as 
‘mediums’ in New York; and 
before long they were drawing a 
large income from the pockets of 
their credulous visitors. 

Under the fostering influence of 
pecuniary temptation, imitators 
soon sprang up in various parts 
of the United States; ‘ mediums’ 
became numerous; and one of 
them, Mrs. Hayden, brought the 
contagion to this country, where the 
‘ spirit-rapping ’ Epidemic rapidly 
spread. Before speaking of her 
performances, I may mention that 
Prof. Schiff, since of Florence, 
not only himself acquired the power 
of producing the raps, by the re- 
peated displacement of a tendon 
which slides through a sheath 
behind the external protuberance of 
the ankle; but exhibited this ac- 
quirement to the French Academy of 
Medicine in April, 1859, baring his 
legs, and producing the raps with- 
out any apparent movement. And 
not more than six years ago, a 
female relative of the Fox family 
made a deposition before the magis- 
trates of the town in which she 
resided ; stating that while visiting 
the girls at Rochester many years 
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before, she had become acquainted 
with the entire secret, which she 
fully disclosed ; herself reproducing 
the raps in verification of her 
narrative. The manner in which, 
both according to this lady’s ac- 
count, and the experience of those 
who witnessed Mrs. Hayden’s per- 
formances, the ‘medium’ divined 
at what letters to make the raps, 
was very simple ; consisting merely 
in carefully watching the counte- 
nance or gestures of the questioner, 
who almost invariably gives, in 
some way or other, involuntary 
expression to his or her expectancy. 
Of this I could cite many proofs. 
An eminent scientific friend told 
me that having been at a party by 
one member of which after another 
Mrs. Hayden’s powers were tested, 
he was at first greatly surprised at 
the accuracy of the replies he ob- 
tained regarding the name, date of 
death, and place of death, of a 
deceased friend of whom he was 
thinking ; but that he soon obtained 
aclue, by observing that her success 
varied with the demonstrativeness of 
the individual, and that she utterly 
failed with one of peculiarly im- 
perturbable habit. He then made 
afresh trial, with the fixed pre- 
determination to withhold any 
manifestation of his expectancy ; 
and Mrs. Hayden was completely 
baffled. The secret was divined by 
Professor Edward Forbes also, who, 
by pausing on particular letters, 
made .Mrs. Hayden spell ‘ Lord 
Tomnoddy’ and other waggeries. 


’ Mr. Wallace explains this result byassuming that the raps were caused by ‘invisible 
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And the most complete exposure 
of the trick was given by Mr. 
G. H. K. Lewes; who caused Mrs. 
Hayden to rap out the most absurd 
replies to questions which he had 
previously written down and com- 
municated to another member of 
the party; finally obtaining, in 
answer to the question ‘Is Mrs. 
Hayden an impostor?’ three un- 
hesitating raps at the letters 
Y, E, 8.5 

In the ‘Report on Spiritualism 
of the Committee of the London 
Dialectical Society,’ you will find 
that Dr. Edmunds, the chairman of 
that Committee, not only detected a 
well-known professional ‘medium ’ 
in making the raps with her foot, 
but observed that she regulated her 
raps by intently watching the 
questioner, and that when she was 
prevented from doing this by the 
interposition of a screen, her raps 
were altogether meaningless.6 My 
own experience with other ‘me- 
diums’ has been to exactly the 
same effect; one instance being par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Mr. Foster 
had correctly indicated the name 
and year of death of a deceased 
friend, but he hesitated at the 
month; rapping distinctly at J U, 
but being obviously puzzled as to 
whether the next letter should be 
L (for July) or N (for June). 
The secret of this was, that though 
I knew the event to have happened 
in one of these two months, I could 
not myself recollect which.’ 
Of the ‘higher phenomena’ of 





beings,’ who, reading what was in the questioner’s mind, answered a fool according to 
g' g q ng 


his folly. 


® This circumstance may be adduced as an example of that power of ‘thought reading’ 
on the part of the medium, which has been affirmed to be possessed by certain individuals 
whose own honest belief in it seems (as in the case of the divining-rod) to be beyond 


reasonable question. 


But as I found, on a subsequent occasion, that the interposition of 


a screen between Mr. Foster and myself was quite sufficient to interrupt the spelling-out 
of a name, the component letters of which he had given correctly up to that point, I 
think it much more reasonable to suppose that I did give some involuntary indication, by 
look or gesture, of the letters which would form the answer in my mind, although 
endeavouring to the utmost to restrain myself from doing so. 

7 Much stress is laid by the Editor of the Spectator upon a statement made by the late 
Professor De Morgan, that Mrs. Hayden’s success was not interfered with by the inter- 


position of a screen. 


But I have it on the authority of an eminent scientific colleague 
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Spiritualism — the ‘levitation’ of 
chairs and tables, and even of men 
and women; the ‘elongation’ of 
Mr. Home’s body, his handling of 
heated bodies, and his heaping hot 
coals on the head of a bald gentle- 
man without any discomfort to him; 
the untying of knots and change of 
coats ; the production of ‘ spiritual 
photographs ;’ the bringing-in of 
fruits, flowers, live lobsters, in dark 
séances, and the like—I have left 
myself no time tospeak. The very 
catalogue speaks, to any sober and 
unprepossessed mind, of the extreme 
improbability that any ‘spiritual’ 
agents should so manifest their 
presence. And in regard to the 
spirit-writing by pens or pencils, I 
can only say that of the revelations 
given by its means, I have seen none 
that could claim any higher charac- 
ter than that of unmitigated ‘ twad- 
dle.’ It is because the present gene- 
ration knows little of the history 
of former Epidemics of this kind, 
and is therefore not in a position to 
profit by the experience they have 
afforded, that I have rather dwelt 
in these lectures on the lessons of 
the past in regard to the credibility 
of testimony on these subjects, than 
discussed the truth or falsehood 
of statements now in currency in 
regard to the recent doings of ‘ the 
spirits.’ It is not because I have 
not investigated Spiritualism for 
myself, that I refrain from bringing 
before you in detail the results of 
my enquiries. I devoted, at the out- 
break of the epidemic, an amount 
of time and attention which might 
have been far more profitably em- 
ployed, to the examination of its 
pretensions ; and it was only after 
I had satisfied myself by long and 
careful study that its character was 
fundamentally the same with that 
of the epidemics I had previously 
witnessed, differing only in the par- 
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ticular form of its manifestations, 
that I gave up the enquiry. I could 
not afford to sacrifice the time that 
might be much more profitably 
spent in adding to our stock of real 
knowledge, in the (so-called) scien- 
tific investigation of such perform- 
ances as those of the ‘ Davenport 
Brothers ;’ when I found that the 
investigation was to be so carried 
on, that I should be precluded from 
using either my eyes or my hands, 
the most important instruments of 
scientific enquiry. I felt assured that 
these performances would turn out 
to be mere conjuring tricks: and 
that they really are so has been 
shown, not merely by Mr. Maske. 
lyne’s discovery of the secret, and 
his repetition of the performances 
as conjuring tricks, but by the re- 
cent public exposé of the whole 
method, in Boston (N.E.), by one 
who formerly practised it for gain. 
So, again, in other cases in which I 
strongly suspected the supposed 
‘spiritualistic ’’ manifestations to be 
intentional deceptions, and proposed 
their repetition under test-condi. 
tions admitted to be fair, I waited 
hour after hour for the manifesta- 
tions, the non-production of which 
was attributed to my ‘atmosphere 
of incredulity.’ 

Thus, having accompanied a sci- 
entific friend to a Spiritualistic 
séance, at which we saw a small 
light table dance up and down 
under the hands of a professional 
‘medium’ (Mrs. M.) as she moved 
across the room, I pointed out to 
my friend, who regarded this as an 
example of ‘spiritual’ agency, that 
since the ‘medium’ wore a large 
crinoline which completely con- 
cealed her feet, it was quite pos- 
sible for her to have lifted the table 
upon one foot, while moving across 
the room on the other—as any 
opera-dancer could do. My friend, 


of Professor De Morgan’s, who was repeatedly present at the spiritualistic séances held at 
his house, that the experiments were habitually conducted there in so loose a manner as 
to be altogether unsatisfactory ; frauds of the most transparent kind (which he himself 
more than once exposed) being accepted as valid proofs ; and non-natural interpretations 
being always preferred, when natural explanations were obvious. 
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candidly admitting the possibility 
of this explanation, subsequently 
invited me to a séance at his own 
house, with a non-professional ‘ me- 
dium,’ and asked me if I wassatisfied 
with the ‘ crinoline-guard’ of wire 
and paper, which he had so placed 
round the legs of a small table, that 
the ‘medium’ could not lift the 
table on her foot without breaking 
through the ‘ guard.’ I replied that 
I was perfectly satisfied, and that 
if I should see the table dance up 
and down under his ‘ medium’s’ 
hands, in the same manner as at 
Mrs. M.’s, I should admit that it 
was a case for further investigation. 
Daring a séance of two hours, how- 
ever, no other manifestation took 
placethan ‘raps,’ indicating the pre- 
sence of ‘ spirits ;’ the interposition 
of the ‘ crinoline guard’ apparently 
keeping them away from the table.® 

In regard to professional ‘me- 
diums’ who make their living by 
the exercise of their supposed gifts, 
I came to the conclusion that 
we have as much right to assume 
fraud until the contrary shall have 
been proved, as we have in the case 
of a gipsy fortune-teller, who has 
managed to learn a good deal about 
the chief people of the country 
neighbourhood into which she 
comes, before she allows herself to 
be consulted, and then astonishes 
her credulous clients by the know- 
ledge of their affairs which she dis- 
plays. TI need not tell you how one 
after another of such pretenders 
has been detected in England. In 
Paris the frauds of a ‘spiritual’ 
Photographic establishment were 
brought into the law courts, and 
the persons concerned in them sen- 


*Since the delivery of this lecture, Mr 
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tenced to severe punishment, a year 
or two ago. And in America, the 
‘ Katie King’ impostare, which had 
deluded some of the leading spirit- 
ualists in this country, as well as in 
the United States, was publicly ex- 
posed at about the same time. 

But, it is affirmed, such expo- 
sures prove nothing against the 
genuineness of any new manifesta- 
tion. I quite admit this. But I 
affirm that to anyone accustomed 
to weigh the value of evidence, the 
fact that the testimony in favour of 
a whole series of antecedent claims 
has been completely upset, seriously 
invalidates (as I have shown in re- 
gard to mesmeric clairvoyance) the 
trustworthiness of the testimony in 
favour of any new claimant to 
occult powers. Why should I be- 
lieve the testimony of any believer 
in the genuineness of D’s perform- 
ances, when he has been obliged to 
admit that he has been egregiously 
deceived in the cases of A, B,and C? 

The case is not essentially dif- 
ferent in regard to ‘ mediums’ who 
do not practise for gain. For it is 
perfectly well known to those who 
have had large experience in these 
matters, that there is a class of 
persons (especially, I am sorry to 
have to say it, of the female sex) 
who have an extraordinary pro- 
clivity to deceit, even from a very 
early period of life; and who enjoy 
nothing better than ‘ taking-in’ older 
and wiser people, even when doing 
so brings no special advantage to 
themselves. Every medical man of 
large experience has met with cases 
in which young ladies have im- 
posed in this way, by feigning 
disease, not only upon their fami- 


. Wallace has publicly avowed himself to be 


the ‘scientific friend” to whom I referred ; and has asserted that on subsequent occasions 
the table did rise within the ‘crinoline guard.’ Has it ever done so, I ask, in the pre- 
sence of a sceptical expert? With reference to the charge which Mr. Wallace makes 
against me of ‘ habitually giving only one side of the question, and completely ignoring 
all facts which tell against [my] theory,’ I have only to say that the reader of these 
lectures will see that my whole aim is to discover, on the generally admitted principles of 
testimony, what are facts ; and that I have no other ‘theory’ to support, than that of 
the constancy of the well-ascertained Laws of Nature. 
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lies, but upon their previous doctors; 
the supposed patients sometimes 
undergoing very severe treatment 
for its cure. And when the new 
attendant has sagaciously found out 
the cheat, and has honestly exposed 
it to the parents, he is in general 
‘morally’ kicked out of the house for 
his unfounded aspersion; not every 
one having the good fortune of my 
old friend Dr. A. T. Thompson, who 
was sent for some years afterwards 
by a young married lady to attend 
her family, on account of the high 
opinion she had formed of his 
ability, as the only one of the many 
doctors formerly consulted about 
her, who had found out the real 
nature of her case. I could tell 
you the particulars,in my posses- 
sion, of the detection of the impos- 
ture practised by one of the most 
noteworthy of these lady-mediums, 
in the distribution of flowers which 
she averred to be brought in by the 
‘spirits’ in a dark séance, fresh from 
the garden, and wet with the dew 
of heaven ; the flowers having been 
previously collected in a basin up- 
stairs, and watered out of a decanter 
standing by, into which an inquisi- 
tive sceptic had furtively intro- 
duced a small quantity of a nearly 
colourless salt (ferrocyanide of po- 
tassium), the presence of which in 
the ‘dew’ of the flowers was after- 
wards recognised by the appropriate 
chemical test (a per-salt of iron) 
which brought out prussian blue. 
In other instances, again, I have 
witnessed the most extraordinary 
self-deception: which, as in the 
mesmeric performances, invested 
occurrences which could be readily 
accounted for on ‘natural’ prin- 
ciples, with a ‘supernatural’ cha- 
racter ; often through the omission 
of some essential fact, which is 
entirely ignored by the narrator. 
Thus I was seriously informed, 
during the Table-turning epidemic, 
that a table had been moved round 
by the will of a gentleman sitting 
at a distance from it; but it came 
out upon cross-examination that a 
number of hands were laid upon it 
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in the usual way, and that after the 
performers had sat for some time 
in silent expectation, the operator 
called upon the spirit of ‘Samson’ 
to move the table, which then obe- 
diently went round. Sometimes 
the essential fact, under the influence 
of this proclivity, completely passes 
out of the mind of the narrator ; 
as in the instance of a lady, cited 
by Miss Cobbe in her paper on the 
Fallacies of Memory, who assured 
Miss C. that a table in her drawing- 
room had some years before cor- 
rectly rapped-out her age in the 
presence of several persons, none of 
whom were near the table; the fact 
being impressed on her mind by her 
annoyance at the disclosure, which 
was so great that she sold the table! 
Having assured Miss Cobbe that 
she could verify the statement by 
reference to notes made at the time, 
she subsequently corrected it, very 
honestly, by telling Miss C. that she 
found that there were hands on the 
table. So, I have been recently re- 
quested by a gentleman to go and see 
a light table made heavy at the 
will of a person standing apart 
from it; a table which could be 
ordinarily lifted on a single finger, 
requiring the strength of the hands 
to raise it when so commanded. 
Thinking that this might be a trick 
of the kind that Hondin played upon 
the Arabs by means of an electro- 
magnet, I made some preliminary 
enquiries with a view to satisfy 
myself whether the phenomenon 
was to be thus accounted for; and 
finding that it was not, I was about 
to go to witness it, when I received 
a letter from the brother of my 
correspondent, who told me that he 
thought I ought to know the real 
conditions of the performance; 
which were that the hands of two of 
the operators’ family being first 
laid upon the table, the table was 
upset and lay on the floor on its 
side; and that then, their hands 
still pressing sideways upon the 
top of the table, it could be made 
light or heavy by the will of the 
operator at a distance, a single fin- 
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ger being able to raise it up in the 
one case, while the whole hand was 
required in the other. And thus, 
as in the case of ‘ the spirit of Sam- 
son,’ it became evident that the will 
of the operator was exercised in re- 
gulating the pressure of the hands 
in contact with the table, there 
being no evidence whatever of any 
alteration in its actual weight. 


I have thus endeavoured to set 
before you what a long sequence of 
experiences seems to me to teach in 
regard to this subject ; namely, that 
we should trust rather to the evi- 
dence of our sense than to that of 
our senses. That thelatter is liable 
to many fallacies, we are almost 
daily finding out. If we go to see 
the performances of a conjuror, we 
see things which we i:now to be im- 
possibilities; and that knowledge 
makes us aware that they cannot 
really happen as they seem to hap- 
pen. Thus every conjuror can pour 
out scores of glasses of different 
kinds of wine from a single bottle ; 
or can tumble a great pile of 
bouquets out of a single hat; but 
we know that he must do this from 
some larger store, which he dex- 
terously conceals from our view. 
So the celebrated conjuror, Bosco, 
seemed even to those who were 
closely watching him within a very 
short distance, to convert a living 
hare into two living rabbits; the 
movements by which he made the 
exchange from a bag behind him, 
being so extraordinarily rapid as to 
elude the observation of the by- 
standers, whose attention he fixed 
(the great secret alike of conjurors 
and professional ‘ mediums’) upon 
something else. And I conclude 
therefore, as I began, with the 
affirmation that we have a right to 
reject the testimony of the most 
truthful and honest witnesses, as 
to asserted phenomena which are 
as much opposed to the ‘ Laws 
of Nature’ as the transport of a 
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human being through the air, or 
the conversion of a hare into two 
rabbits ; until the facts of the case 
shall have been so thoroughly 
sifted by the investigation of ‘ scep- 
tical experts,’ as to present an irre- 
sistible claim on our belief. In 
every case within my knowledge 
in which such investigation has 
been made, its fallacies have be- 
come apparent; and when, there- 
fore, I receive narratives from 
persons quite credible as to ordinary 
matters, as to extraordinary occur- 
rences which have taken place 
within their knowledge, I think 
myself justified in telling them 
plainly that their conviction cannot 
govern my belief, because both 
theory and experience have led me 
to the conclusion that no amount of 
testimony is good for anything 
which is given by persons ‘ posses- 
sed’ with a ‘dominant idea’ in re- 
gard to the subject of it. 

As I wrote twenty-three years 
ago— 

In all ages the possession of men’s minds 
by dominant ideas has been most complete 
when these ideas have been religious aber- 
rations. The origin of such aberrations 
has uniformly lain in the preference given 
to the feelings over the judgment, in the 
inordinate indulgence of emotional excite- 
ment, without adequate control on the part 
of the rational will. Those who are thus 
affected place themselves beyond the pale 
of any appeals to their reasoning faculty, 
and Jead others into the same position. 
They are no more to be argued with than 
are insane patients. They cannot accept 
any proposition which they fancy to be in 
the least inconsistent with their preposses- 
sions ; and the evidence of their own feel- 
ings is to them the highest attainable 


truth.® 

Many of the victims of these 
delusions have become the subjects 
of actual Insanity ; which has been 
attributed by believers to ‘a spirit 
having entered in and taken posses- 
sion.” What kind of ‘spirits’ they 
are whichthus take possession of cre- 
dulous and excitable minds, I hope 
that I have now made sufficiently 
plain :—they are Dominant Ideas. 


® Quarterly Review, October 1853. 
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THE ASTRONOMY OF THE FUTURE. 


To tue Epiror or ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 


Srr,—In consequence of an oversight I omitted to turn tothe last page of your 
January Number until now, when I observed there some strictures on my article which 
appeared in your November Number. Although rather late in the day, I hope you will 
permit me to occupy a small portion of your space for a brief vindication of my 
accuracy, as I would not have any of your readers fancy that I had so far abused your 
confidence as to make Fraser a vehicle for the dissemination of crude and ill-digested 
ideas. I must commence my reply to my eminent censor, Professor Newman, by thanking 
him for the courteous controversial tone which he has adopted towards me, and I will 
endeavour to imitate his good example. He says that he was ‘startled to find Mr. 
N. C. attributing to Newtonians the belief that there is a centrifugal force at work as 
a cause of the motion of a planet or satellite around its principal. At Oxford, more 
than fifty years ago, it was familiarly taught that centrifugal motion was alone correct, 
and that centrifugal force was a mere fancy to correspond with centripetal force ; but 
the centrifugal motion is a mere result of the PRIMITIVE IMPULSE, not of any centrifugal 
force.’.. Now this doctrine, though ‘familiarly taught at Oxford more than fifty years 
ago,’ certainly did not find its way into the popular manuals of science of that period. 
The theory that centrifugal force was one of the causes of the revolution of the planets 
in their orbits was distinctly advocated in various well-known and authoritative works. 
For instance, Ferguson’s Lectures, pages 28 and 32, Vol. I. Edinburgh edition, published 
1823; Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, page 108, Vol. I. chapter on ‘ The Laws of Motion,’ 
published 1825 ; Milner's Gallery of Nature, top of page 39, no date, published by Orr 
& Co. about 35 years ago; Lardner’s Astronomy, par. 29, chap. ‘The Earth,’ par. 7, chap. 
‘The Sun.’ Theauthors of all these books were staunch Newtonians, and they nowhere 
use the expression ‘centrifugal motion ;’ it is not to be found in Ferguson’s exhaustive 
chapter on ‘Central Forces.’ In fact, it is scarcely a correct scientific phrase. The 
planet is in motion which was supposed to be governed by the two forces, the centrifugal 
and centripetal. 

In my article I have given credit to the Newtonians for their doctrine of primitive 
impulse. We all know the assumed law, that a body receiving an impulse in unob- 
structed space would move on for ever in a direct line until it met with something to 
arrest or divert it. In our universe a body so impelled would practically soon meet 
with plenty of somethings to check its career, and unless the primary impulse were 
continually repeated, the body would soon become a prey to some more permanent 
influence. 

I have no objection to Pantheism as the lowest form of Theism, and, with Professor 

Newman, I reverently acknowledge the presence of God in all His works; but it does 
not seem to me to be an acceptable theory to believe that, God ordains laws for the 
government of the universe, and that He is afterwards compelled constantly to inter- 
vene to prevent His own laws crushing up creation into chaos: yet such is the theory 
advocated by Ferguson in his Lectures, page 32; and it really is the natural corollary 
from the Newtonian system of planetary movement ; although Brewster controverts this 
view, and states that there are ample compensations in the universe to keep its condi- 
tions properly balanced. What these conditions and compensations are I have endea- 
voured to explain from what I have presumed to consider a more advanced science. 
' [hope none of your readers are under the impression that there is anything in my 
article which conflicts with those splendid mathematical calculations and demonstrations 
respecting the known movements of the heavenly bodies, and the relative influence 
which these bodies exercise on each other. My purpose is merely to advocate a simpler 
system of astronomical teaching, and to’call things by what I imagine to be their right 
names. 

The revelations of the spectroscope have lately materially modified the attitude of 
science towards the sun and stars. Scientists now consider that the presence of metallic 
vapours, which have been detected in the rays proceeding from sun and stars, is due to 
luminous incandescence, the result of intense ost and combustion on the surface of 
-these bodies. I have endeavoured, on the contrary, to show that these metallic vapours 
may’ be caused by chemical action without the accompaniment of the alleged combustion, 
although it is apparently unmistakably visible. 

* * * * » > + 
NEWTON CROSLAND. 
BuiackHEatH : January 30, 1877. 





